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Chapter  I 

Hugh  Carrington'S  tobacco  crop  had 
been  loaded  on  the  scow  to  float  down  to  Rich- 
mond. The  lumbering  wagons  had  been  de- 
layed, and  it  was  now  the  intense  blackness 
of  a  warm  night  of  early  spring,  the  only  lights 
being  some  flaring  pine-knots  on  the  scow  and 
on  the  wharf.  The  overseer  was  sitting  on  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco,  smoking  placidly.  The 
Carrington  negroes  were  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wharf,  just  out  of  the  circle  of  light,  gossip- 
ing with  several  others  who  had  strayed  up, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Carrington  and  the  departure 
of  the  scow. 

''Mr.  Hugh  shippin'  his  tobaccer  mighty 
late  this  year,''  hazarded  one  from  General 
Tazewell's  plantation,  on  which  the  wharf 
stood. 

"  Mr.  Hugh  know  his  own  business,  nigger, 
loftily  answered  Nim,  Carrington's  stable-boy. 
A  I 
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''I  knows  that  good  as  any  yaller  nigger 
like  you/'  the  first  speaker  rephed,  with  some 
warmth.  "I  just  sa3dn'  he  shippin'  his  to- 
baccer  pretty  late.  I  specs  late's  better'n  ear- 
ly, ef  he  done  it.  I  warn't  mekin'  no  'flections 
on  Mr.  Ca'ington,  an'  I  don't  lef  nobody  tell 
me  so.     I  jes'  sayin' — " 

''Mr.  Hugh  got  much  cawn?"  interrupted 
another,  diplomatically  touching  the  topic  of 
general  interest  between  hay  and  grass. 

''Boss  say  he  shet  his  e3"es  when  he  goes 
in  the  cawn  house.  We're  jus'  techin'  it/' 
Nim  said,  making  an  expressive  gesture  with 
his  hand.  "Boss  ain'  much  lately/'  he  con- 
tinued, "sence  ole  Snap  done  daid." 

"Ole  Snap  done  daid!"  queried  another, 
sitting  up.     "How  he  die?" 

"Dunno.  Jest  nachelly  died/'  Nim  an- 
swered. "That  air  dawg  was  a  knowin' 
dawg.  Mr.  Hugh  sot  gre't  sto'  on  him.  Ole 
dawg  made  me  near  kill  myself  laffin'  last 
cawn-cuttin'  time.  Ever  take  notice  of  that 
air  horse-rack  at  the  back  of  Deer  Hill  house? 
Course  eve 'y body  comes  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  ties  by  the  yard  gate.  I'se  gwine 
tell  you  how  it  come  thar.  One  day  when 
I  was  cleanin'  up  round  the  yard,  Mr.  Hugh 
comes  out'n  the  front  do'  with  a  feller  in  a  high 
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collar  an'  a  sort  of  pimply  face,  an'  the  feller 
had  a  big,  fat-lookin'  pocket-book  in  his  hand. 
The  hounds  riz  up  an'  sorter  smelt  round  his 
laigs,  an'  then  kinder  peeped  up  at  boss  to  see 
ef  they  was  to  take  holt.  The  feller  lifted  up 
his  laigs  nervous-like,  an'  kep'  one  eye  on  them 
dawgs.  Mr.  Hugh  noticed  it,  an'  he  says, 
thinkin'  like,  'I  must  have  you  shot,  ole  Snap.' 
'Why?'  says  the  pimply  faced  feller.  'Cause,' 
says  boss,  '  I  ain'  got  no  manner  o'  control  over 
him — he's  too  dangerous.'  " 

''Ole  Snap,"  sniffed  the  Tazewell  negro,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  why  he  didn't  have  nary  tooths 
in  his  haid.  He  didn't  do  nuthin'  but  stay 
by  the  fire." 

Yo'  a  fool  nigger,"  exclaimed  the  story-teller. 

Doan'  I  know  that?  An'  the  boss  says, '  That's 
why  I  am  so  hard  up,  an'  cyarn't  settle  yo' 
little  bill.  I  had  to  pay  for  buryin'  a  nigger 
last  week  an'  sorter  satisfyin'  his  kin.  They 
felt  as  the  dawg  chewed  him  up  in  the  yard 
yuh,  an'  bein'  mine,  you  know — though  I 
done  tried  to  call  him  off — that — '  " 

"Huh!"  ejaculated  an  auditor,  hugely  de- 
lighted. 

"What's  pimply-face  say  to  that?"  asked 
another,  with  equal  interest. 

He  move  mighty  skittish — boss  tell  me  he 
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come  f 'um  the  cit}^  an'  he  torruble  iggerant — an' 
he  say,  '  I  see  the  beast  has  a  collar ;  would  3-011 
min'  hol'in'  him  until  I  get  into  my  bugg^^? 
He's  lookin'  powerful  savage  at  me  now.  Does 
he  ever  attack  a  white  man?'  'Oh  no/  says 
Mr.  Hugh,  'only  niggers  an'  trash  what  ain' 
got  no  business  yuh.  You  bein'  a  genelman/ 
he  says,  'course  you're  safe,'  an'  he  took  holt 
of  ole  Snap  by  the  yeah  an'  pinched  it  good 
— I  done  seed  it.  The  ole  dawg  was  chasin' 
a  sow  out'n  the  yard  last  harvest,  an'  she  tu'ned 
on  him  and  bit  his  yeah,  an'  it  never  did  heal 
good.  Well,  ole  Snap  jus'  growled — it  always 
made  him  mad  to  have  that  yeah  pinched.  An' 
the  stranger  walked  faster,  an'  Mr.  Hugh 
kep'  a-pinchin',  an'  ole  Snap  a-growlin'.  'Fore 
the  feller  got  to  the  yard  gate,  boss  giv'  him  a 
powerful  pinch,  an'  ole  Snap  jest  busted  loose. 
'Save  yo'self!'  yelled  Mr.  Hugh,  'he's  loose!' 
Lord  A'mighty !  3^ou  orter  seen  the  feller  hit  that 
fence.  He  war  kinder  fat,  an'  he  hung  on  the 
top  rail,  his  head  over,  an'  kickin'  like  a  threshin'- 
box.  Boss  give  him  a  push,  an',  'fore  Gawd,  he 
hit  the  groun'  like  bust'n'  it  wide  open.  '  Aw- 
ful sorry,'  sa^^s  boss.  'Never  knowed  him  to 
'tack  a  genelman  befo'.  He  couldn't  'a'  known 
you  was  one.'  But  pimply-face  never  stopped, 
genelman  or  no  genelman.     He  scrambled  into 
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his  buggy  right  over  the  wheels,  he  was  that 
flustered,  an'  beat  his  horse  down  the  road 
scandalous.  Boss  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  laffed,  'n'  I  jus'  rolled  about  on  the  lawn 
an'  stuffed  my  mouth  with  grass.  Seemed  like 
rd  bust  ef  I  didn't  let  it  out,  an'  it  come  out. 
Mr.  Hugh  heerd  me,  an'  he  tu'ned  quicker 'n 
a  cat. 

'''What's  the  matter,  Nimrod  Elick?'  says 
he. 

"'Colic,'  says  I,  just  rollin'  about. 

'"Mighty  sudden,'  says  he.  'Come  in  an' 
get  some  medic 'nal  remedy.' 

"  I  went  in  an'  he  poured  me  out  a  big  drink 
of  whiskey. 

'"The  genelman  from  Richmond  was  a- 
showin'  me  how  to  volley  over  a  fence,'  says 
he,  mighty  solemn.  'I'm  afraid  he  hurt  his- 
self.' 

"  I  was  puttin'  down  the  licker,  an'  when  he 
said  that,  the  whiskey  done  riz  in  my  throat 
an'  I  like  to  'a'  died  a-coughin'. 

"Pretty  soon  boss  comes  out,  an'  he  says, 
'  Nimrod  Elick,  put  me  up  a  horse-rack  by  the 
back  do'.  I  must  have  a  place  to  tie  Snap,' 
he  says.  So  I  puts  one  up  thar;  but  he  never 
did  tie  ole  Snap  thar.  He  used  to  keep  his 
ridin'  ma'  thar,  an'  when  a  crediator  or  sto'- 
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keeper  come  up  the  big  road,  he'd  jus'  go  out 
an'  git  on  his  horse.  You  see  it  war  congealed 
from  the  folks  comin'  to  the  front  gate.  'Spect 
he'll  need  it  now  mo'n  ever  sence  the  ole  dawg 
died.     Yonder  he  come  now,  with  Miss  Fair." 

A  man  and  a  woman  on  horseback  rode  into 
the  light  of  the  pine -knots.  "You  stay  here 
a  minute/'  Carrington  said,  dismounting  and 
handing  her  his  bridle  rein. 

He  came  down  on  the  scow  and  assured  him- 
self that  everything  was  in  order.  "You  start 
by  sunup,  don't  you?"  he  asked  the  scow 
captain. 

The  latter  spat  into  the  water  leisurely. 
"We're  goin'  to  start  soon  in  the  morning," 
he  drawled.  "We'll  be  past  Eastover  by  an 
hour  of  the  sun." 

Carrington  came  back  to  his  horse,  mounted, 
and  turned  to  the  negroes  on  the  shore.  "  You 
can  go  now,  boys,"  he  called.  "Dousse  those 
knots  in  the  river." 

The  group  of  negroes  arose  from  the  shadow. 
The  knots  hissed  and  sputtered  and  went  out 
in  the  water.  Carrington  and  Mrs.  Tazewell 
rode  slowly  along  the  river  road.  The  op- 
posite bank,  still  deeper  gloom,  stretched  off 
into  the  night.  Far  down  the  river  the  lights 
of  a  town  shone  against  the  skv. 
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"Nothing  is  for  long/'  said  the  woman,  re- 
straining her  horse  and  looking  out  over  the 
black  water. 

"It's  for  long  enough,  quite/'  the  man  said, 
almost  roughly.  "  Don't  be  silly,  Fair.  Come, 
let's  go  home. " 

"What's  the  good?"  she  answered.  "I  am 
happy  enough  here.  How  still  the  river  is! 
And  look!  not  a  light  either  on  this  side  or  on 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  see." 

"You've  only  to  look  behind  you  to  see  the 
lights  of  your  own  house  on  the  hill,"  Carring- 
ton  replied. 

"How  tiresome  of  you  to  remind  me!  Why 
must  you  always  bring  me  back  to  daily  bore- 
dom? I  suppose  you  are  hungry  —  men  al- 
ways are.  That's  why  they  enjoy  life  more 
than  women."  She  laughed  out  into  the  night, 
a  cold,  hard  little  laugh,  and,  turning  her  horse, 
"Are  you  coming?"  she  asked,  petulantly,  as 
Carrington  waited  to  light  his  pipe. 

The  blaze  of  the  match  showed  a  dark  face, 
set  in  an  expression  of  careless  good-humor. 
"Why  this  sudden  hurry?"  he  asked,  overtak- 
ing her. 

"  I  am  tired  of  your  always  having  your  own 
way,"  she  answered. 

"  I !    My  way?"  he  exclaimed, 
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"Yes,  your  way.  You  always  have  it.  Oh 
yes,  you  yield  here,  and  are  very  generous  and 
unselfish  there,  when  it  doesn't  really  matter. 
But  when  there  is  anything  in  it,  you  are  as 
stubborn  as  one  of  your  plough-mules.  It  is 
always  I  who  give  in." 

''Ah!"  he  answered,  unmoved.  ''Well,  let 
us  exchange:  you  be  firm  in  things  that  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  be  obstinate  in  things  that  don't. 
You  see  I  have  the  proper  words:  firmness  for 
you  is  obstinacy  for  me." 

"  What  really  does  matter,  after  all?"  she  said, 
half  to  herself.  "There  probably  are  things, 
but  I  can't  think  of  any  right  now.  I  am  nei- 
ther very  happy  nor  very  miserable.  I  know  I 
could  be  lots  happier,  for  I  have  been.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  be  more  miserable,  for  some  peo- 
ple are.  I  am  rich  enough  to  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  too  poor  to  do  an3^thing.  So  I 
exist." 

"Don't  be  silly.  Fair,"  he  said. 

"I  choose  to  be  silly,"  she  answered,  impa- 
tienth^  "  There's  not  a  thing  to  make  me  sen- 
sible." 

"There  are  lots  of  things  you  might  bend 
your  lofty  intellect  to — threat  of  an  uprising  in 
Cuba." 

"Too  far  off." 
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"  Your  aunt  Abbie  is  to  take  as  third  husband 
my  Joe/' 

''How  absurd! — too  near/' 

"Your  husband  made  a  great  speech  last 
night,  at  which  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo; 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  making  him  candi- 
date for — " 

"Oh!  I  know  all  that.  Haven't  I  had 
reams  on  the  subject?  Would  I  like  Washing- 
ton, or  should  I  prefer  his  being  sent  abroad  as 
minister  to  Persia,  or  something  in  the  Philip- 
pines  r 

"  Better  go  to  the  Philippines/' 

"  Why?    None  of  them  sound  very  amusing/' 
Because  I  am  thinking  of  going  there/' 
You?"     She  turned  in  her  saddle  as  she 
spoke. 

"Yes.  I  doubt  if  my  creditors  will  let  me 
stay  here  much  longer." 

"  Is  it  really  as  bad  as  that?"  The  apathetic 
note  was  gone  from  her  voice. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  Fair,  that  I  should 
ship  my  tobacco  under  your  name  if  things  were 
not  as  bad  as  possible?  I  am  sick  of  using  you 
in  this  way.     I  am — " 

"But  I  don't  mind,"  she  interrupted.  "Now 
don't  you  be  silly  and  go  into  heroics.  I  expect 
my  factor  in  Richmond  pockets  his  commission 
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with  as  smiling  a  face,  and  leads  his  prayer- 
meeting  Thursday  nights  with  as  jo3^ous  piety, 
as  if  he  didn't  know  I  never  raised  an  acre  of 
tobacco/' 

''Of  course  he  knows?''  he  queried. 

''Why,  yes;  unless  he  is  an  utter  fool;  but 
I  am  sure  that  is  nothing  to  me.  Waiting  for 
us,  Moses?"  she  said  to  a  negro  boy  who  opened 
the  gate  for  them. 

"Yaas'm,"  he  grinned,  cheerfully.  He  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  house,  and  held  the  horses, 
while  Carrington  helped  Mrs.  Tazewell  to  dis- 
mount. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  come  in,"  Carrington  said. 

"Nonsense,  Hugh!  Moses,  feed  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  horse.  You  know  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  for  your  going." 

"Is  this  a  time  for  firmness  or  obstinacy?" 
he  laughed,  as  Moses  led  his  horse  away  un- 
questioningly. 

"  Firmness  or  obstinacy?  Oh  yes!  Firmness, 
sir;  for  this  matters." 

She  walked  slowly  up  the  steps. 

"Then  something  matters,  after  all,"  he  said, 
in  an  undertone. 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir?  It's  my  turn  to  sa}^ 
'Don't  be  fooHsh.'  Come  in;  you  know  the 
way,  I  expect.     Wait  for  me  in  the  parlor," 
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The  hall  was  dark,  but  Carrington  steered  his 
way  unerringly  into  the  room,  found  the  chair 
he  had  sat  in  a  few  hours  before,  and  felt  behind 
the  clock  on  the  mantel  -  piece  for  some  ciga- 
rettes he  had  left  there.  He  did  not  know  his 
own  house  better  than  he  did  this  one.  A  sol- 
emn negro  bearing  a  lamp  made  no  remark  at 
seeing  him  beyond  a  deferential, ''  Evenin',  suh/' 
Better  start  a  fire.  Bob.'' 
Yas,  suh.  Goin'  to  rain,  suh?" 
I  think  it  is,"  Carrington  said,  lighting  his 
cigarette. 

'"Twon't  rain  on  that  jumpin'  sorrel  colt  of 
Mr.  Terry's  this  yere  night,"  the  solenm  negro 
continued,  stooping  down  to  blow  on  the  fire. 

''Why?  Has  he  broken  his  neck  over  some 
fence?" 

Naw,  suh.     Better'n  that." 
Traded  him  for  that  shorthorn  cow  of  Mr. 
Henry's?" 

"  Naw,  suh — Mr.  Henry  done  raise  Buck'hams. 
You  couldn't  'a'  traded  him  back  to  him  ef  he 
war  blind  drunk.  Mr.  Terry  sold  him!" 
"WhewM"  Hugh  ejaculated. 
"Sol'  him  for  one  hunerd  an'  fifty  dollars." 
Bob  turned  half  around  to  see  the  effect  of  this 
announcement. 

''Will  wonders  never  cease?" 
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"  Naw,  suh ;  not  while  Englishmen  is  a-comin' 
down  here  a-buyin'  horses/'  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  the  fire  being  beyond  the  need  of  his  as- 
sistance, and  sidled  towards  the  door.  "The 
hand  o'  Providence  do  work  in  wunnerful  and 
mysterious  ways/'  he  said,  solemnly,  as  he 
went  out. 

A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Tazewell,  too  remote  in 
kinship  to  have  any  authority  over  her,  and  still 
near  enough  to  be  a  relative,  acted  as  house- 
keeper in  the  establishment,  and  as  a  kind  of 
chaperone.  General  Tazewell  being  little  at 
home.  If  she  saw  an^nliing  in  Mrs.  Tazewell's 
conduct  of  which  she  did  not  approve,  she  said 
nothing ;  and  so  long  as  she  said  nothing,  her 
opinion  troubled  neither  Mrs.  Tazewell  nor 
Hugh.  She  appeared  at  supper  in  a  gown 
which  had  been  her  evening  dress  since  Carring- 
ton  had  known  her:  a  black  silk  with  green 
spots,  very  wide  as  to  skirt,  and  very  tight  and 
trim  as  to  waist,  with  a  kerchief  pinned  across 
her  bosom,  and  a  chain  of  black  shell  around 
her  throat ;  for  she,  too,  had  her  vanities. 

All  her  life  she  had  lived  on  isolated  planta- 
tions, and  her  speech  had  more  than  a  flavor 
of  the  dialect  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Tazewell 
said  that  her  husband  always  talked  a  great 
deal  to  Miss   Betty,  when  at  home,  to  keep  his 
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own  dialect  and  accent  in  proper  trim,  that  it 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  his  association 
with  persons  of  more  cosmopoUtan  culture. 
For  his  dialect  and  his  homely  illustrations, 
even  more  than  his  befoh-the-wah  suit  of  shiny 
black,  were  essential  parts  of  that  wily  politi- 
cian's stock  in  trade. 

''What  about  the  Philippines?''  Mrs.  Taze- 
well asked,  after  supper,  lying  back  in  her 
chair  before  the  fire.  They  were  in  the  parlor. 
Miss  Betty  had  retired  to  her  room  with  a  head- 
ache. She  seldom  appeared  in  the  evening; 
sometimes  she  excused  herself,  oftener  not. 

"His  excellency  the  governor  offers  me  a 
commission.  You  know  I  had  the  honor  of 
leaving  West  Point  a  week  before  gradua- 
tion." 

"I  don't  see  why  that  isn't  a  good  chance," 
she  said,  her  eyes  on  the  flames. 

Carrington  turned  towards  her  lazily,  but 
watched  her  with  covert  intentness. 

Why  not   go?"    she   continued,  flippantly. 

You  have  no  relatives  except  an  old  aunt — " 
We  need  not  bring  her  in,  if  you  please." 
A  few  cousins,  no  particular  business  to 
keep  you,  no  responsibilities,  and  no  ties." 
She  glanced  towards  him,  and  found  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her,  curiously.     Her  face  flushed. 
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"No  relatives,  no  business,  no  responsibili- 
ties, no — ties,''  he  quoted.  ''One  would  think 
you  were  posing,  Fairfax.  What  do  you  mean 
by  'no  ties'?" 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  half  closing  her  e3^es, 
"  that  you  are  not  married." 

"  Then  you,  according  to  j^our  ow^n  definition, 
have  ties.  They  never  seem  to  bind  very 
tightly,  and  one  forgets  them." 

''I  never  do."     Her  brow  knit. 

"  Stop  frowning.  You'll  get  wrinkles  before 
your  time,"  he  said.  "Since  j^ou  suggest  it, 
I  might  stay  at  home  and  get  married." 

"  Would  your  marrying  entirely  satisfy  your 
creditors?"  she  asked,  w4th  a  trace  of  acerbity 
in  her  voice. 

"  Many  people  think  marriage  the  end  towards 
which  all  right-minded  persons  should  strive," 
he  w^ent  on,  disregarding  her  very  pertinent 
observation.  "You  don't  seem  to  be  one  of 
them." 

She  laughed  her  cold  little  laugh.  "I  don't 
complain.  It  has  brought  me  as  much  as  I 
expected.     Where  is  my  husband?" 

"He  w^as  in  Cincinnati  last  night,  I  saw  in 
the  paper.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  going. 
Does  it  matter?" 

"Oh  no,"  she  answ^ered,  and  it  was  quite 
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evident  she  .spoke  the  truth.  ''Come,  find  the 
cards,  and  I  will  play  you  piquet.  I  have  not 
yet  consented  to  your  going  to  the  Philippines. 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall.  Just  at  present  I 
can't  spare  you.'' 

Carrington  made  no  comment  and  brought 
the  cards. 

''I  believe  I'm  sleepy,"  Fairfax  said,  after 
they  had  been  playing  half  an  hour.  ''  Put  the 
lamp  out  when  you  go,  and  don't  sit  up  and 
smoke  all  night.     Good-night." 

''Good-night,"  he  answered,  rising  as  she 
went  out.  Pie  lit  a  cigarette,  and  found  a  com- 
fortable chair  and  a  book.  The  house  had  not 
a  good  library,  for  General  Tazewell  had  no 
literary  tastes  outside  of  his  profession,  and 
his  wife  read  less  than  he  did.  Hugh  turned 
a  few  pages  and  yawned.  "What  hopeless 
trash,"  he  murmured.  He  put  the  book  down. 
"She  says.  Why  not  go?  Well,  why  not?" 
He  glanced  around  the  familiar  room.  "Do 
I  care,  after  all?  And  does  she  care  much  for 
anything?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Sometimes 
I  think  she  does.  More  often  I'm  sure  she  does 
not.  I  suppose  I  add  something  to  her  life. 
Shall  I  continue  playing  the  tame  cat?  Is  it 
good  enough?" 

He  leaned  forward  and   scattered  the  em- 
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bers  of  the  fire,  and  went  out  into  the  cool 
night,  carefully  shutting  the  front  door  behind 
him.  ''Whoa,  boy!''  he  said  to  his  horse,  im- 
patiently pawing  at  the  rack,  mounted,  and  rode 
home. 


Chapter   II 

Eastover  Court  House,  the  seat  of  East- 
over  County,  had  been  passed  by  in  the  march 
of  progress.  The  raihoad  had  gone  farther 
inland  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  river  traffic 
had  disappeared  at  its  coming.  The  town  had 
never  numbered  three  thousand  souls  in  its 
most  prosperous  times,  and  since  the  war  none 
of  its  citizens  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  census.  It  was  like  many  another  Virginia 
town,  slumbering  away  undisturbed  by  the 
activity  and  rush  north  of  the  Potomac,  which 
always  had  been,  or  by  the  newly  arisen  Yan- 
keedom  of  hustle  farther  south.  To  the  older 
planters  there  were  still  only  two  cities,  Rich- 
mond and  New  York.  Richmond  meant  the 
usual  winter  holiday  when  the  tobacco  was 
sold;  New  York  was  to  them  what  London  is 
to  the  Englishman.  Other  places  did  not 
count.  Sons  and  daughters  had  grown  up, 
married,  and  gone  away.  Many  had  become 
citizens  of  the  new  South,  that  crude  land  of 
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manufactories  and  shops,  thriving,  busthng, 
but  oh!  so  raw,  so  unpicturesque.  The  new 
South  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the  old-time  North. 
Its  representative  cities,  with  their  gingerbread 
houses,  their  gaudy  business  blocks,  their  bare 
avenues,  their  total  lack  of  beauty  or  good  taste, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  life  from 
which  their  builders  sprang.  The  life  of  the 
old  South  with  the  big  plantations  and  the  ab- 
sence of  towns  was  the  life  of  their  English 
ancestors  across  the  water.  The  planters  were 
usually  gentlemen,  and  their  tastes  much  those 
of  the  English  gentlemen  of  to-day.  Another 
class  kept  the  shops,  made  the  cloth,  and 
wrought  the  iron. 

Thus  it  is  now  in  the  provincial  society  of 
Eastover  Court  House,  the  same  order  of  things 
existing  that  has  always  existed.  The  clerk 
came  back  from  his  hall  bedroom  in  New  York, 
and  a  throng  of  broad-hatted  planters  and 
farmers  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  made  him 
welcome ;  for  was  he  not  the  son  of  Colonel  Gil- 
mer, of  Mo' ton's  Bend?  His  employer,  return- 
ing to  his  childhood's  home,  found  himself  still 
remembered  as  the  son  of  old  Goodwin,  over- 
seer for  Judge  Spottswood,  and  his  money,  in- 
fluence, and  fine  team  of  baj^s  brought  no  change 
in  his  social  status.     He  was  shaken  gravely 
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by  the  hand,  was  bowed  to  on  the  street ;  but 
no  one  had  ever  received  the  father,  why  the 
son? 

Only  here  and  there  does  this  state  of  things 
exist,  and  it  is  passing.  It  will  soon  be  gone. 
Eastover  Court  House  was  a  shabby  little  town 
— a  dirty  little  town,  if  you  like.  The  black- 
smith's cow  ranged  at  will  through  the  streets, 
and  the  hogs  of  several  worthy  citizens  made 
a  good  living  on  the  main  thoroughfare.  Gen- 
erations of  horses  had  stood  many  days  of  their 
lives  at  the  horse-racks  around  the  court-house 
yard  and  before  the  hotel.  Deep  hollows  were 
dug  where  they  had  stamped  and  pawed  in 
fly -time,  patiently  awaiting  their  riders.  In- 
side its  yard  was  the  stately  brick  court-house, 
with  its  white  pillars,  surrounded  by  smaller 
brick  structures,  the  lawyers'  offices. 

One  bright  morning,  early  in  the  spring, 
a  yellow  -  haired  young  man,  unmistakably 
English,  clambered  up  an  outside  staircase 
that  led  to  one  of  the  offices.  His  face  had 
the  stamp  of  gentle  breeding,  and  his  clothes 
were  the  Norfolk  jacket,  breeches  and  boots 
affected  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  nation  from 
Leicestershire  to  Calcutta.  Broad  in  the 
shoulder,  thin  in  the  waist,  he  was  a  good  type 
of  his  class  and  people. 
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He  knocked  at  a  door  on  which  hung  a  de- 
faced sign.  Sun  and  wind  had  blotted  out 
many  of  the  letters  of  the  name,  but  the  ''At- 
torney at  Law''  had  been  freshened  within 
a  decade.  The  name  was  not  even  that  of  the 
occupant  of  the  office,  but  of  his  tnicle. 

"  Come  in !''  called  a  cheery  voice.  "  Hold  on ! 
wait  a  minute!''  The  lawyer  fumbled  at  the 
door  inside»  "Hulloa!"  he  said,  as  the  door 
swung  open.  "  Come  in,  Mr.  Maude.  I  have  to 
fasten  this  door  with  a  peg  stuck  in  the  crack. 
The  catch  seems  like  it  don't  want  to  work 
any  more.  Well,  did  you  see  ]\Iajor  Taze- 
well?" 

''Yes,"  ansvrered  IMaude.  ''I  rode  out  there 
yesterday,  but  1  can  make  nothing  out  of  the 
old  chap.  Pie  did  the  agreeable  all  day  with 
a  ^rand  monarch  air,  refused  to  talk  business 
— though  he  looked  as  if  a  little  money  might 
have  come  in  well  —  and  told  me  stories  all 
night.  It  was  quite  good  enough,  but  I  didn't 
get  anywhere  at  all." 

''He  was  too  polite  to  refuse,  I  suppose.  Well, 
I've  just  been  thinking  of  two  other  places, 
though  I  don't  expect  you  can  rent  'em — still 
you  never  can  tell.  One  is  General  Tazewell, 
the  major's  brother.     Know  the  general?" 

The  Englishman  shook  his  head. 
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"He^s  well  worth  knowing,  pious  old  fraud, 
with  his  befo'-the-war  jokes.  He's  so  aggres- 
sively Virginian  that  he's  the  trump  card  for 
the  party  when  they  get  him  up  North  on  the 
stump.  Perhaps  we  know  him  too  well  here. 
His  wife's  the  other  sort :  nose-in-t he-air,  who- 
the-devil-are-you  kind.  You  know  the  style. 
Plenty  of  'em  where  you  came  from.  You'd 
think  this  one  was  a  duchess." 

''I've  seen  her,"  said  the  Englishman,  "now 
that  you  describe  her;  and  she  struck  me  as 
being  the  best-bred  looking  woman  I  had  seen 
in  America." 

"No  accounting  for  tastes,"  laughed  the 
lawyer,  filling  and  lighting  a  reed -stemmed 
pipe.  "  She  comes  from  one  of  the  best  families, 
though  they're  very  poor  now;  but  she's  not 
overly  popular." 

"I  suppose  people  here  don't  interest  her 
much,"  remarked  Maude,  with  English  lack 
of  tact. 

"Well,  she  needn't  be  so  disagreeable  about 
it,  if  they  don't.  She  likes  some  people  mighti- 
ly, though,  if  reports  are  true.  However,  I'm 
not  going  to  gossip.  The  other  place  belongs 
to  Hugh  Carrington.     Know  him?" 

"I've  met  him,  I  believe.  Tall,  dark,  reck- 
less-looking fellow,  isn't  he?" 
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"That's  the  man.  He's  a  crackin'  good 
farmer.  He  can  get  more  work  out  of  a  nigger 
than  any  man  in  the  cyounty.  His  tobacco 
always  brings  the  highest  price.  His  Hving 
costs  him  nothing  much.  He's  as  close  as  the 
bark  on  a  hickory,  in  money  matters;  but  he's 
alwa3^s  in  debt,  and  just  now  is  so  near  being 
sold  out  that  if  he  were  to  shut  his  eyes  he 
might  fall  over  the  cliff." 

Ah!"  said  his  auditor.     "AVhy?" 
I  swear  I  don't  know  what  he  does  with  his 
money.     He   can't   lose   it   all   gambling   and 
horse-racing." 

"Ah!"  said  Maude,  suddenly  interested. 
"Does  he  know  anything  about  horses?  Can 
he  ride,  and  that,  you  know?" 

"Best  judge  of  horses  in  the  cyounty;  and 
ride !  there  ain't  a  better  fox-hunter  in  Virginia, 
I  reckon." 

"  That  sounds  better  than  anything  you  have 
told  me  of  yet." 

"I  don't  know.  There's  only  one  house  on 
the  place  fit  to  live  in,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
would  give  it  up  to  any  one  renting.  He  might 
sell—" 

The  Englishman  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  blame  you.  Be  suited  before  3^ou 
buy.     But  I  don't  think  he'd  give  up  the  house. 
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You  see.  General  Tazewell's  house  is  only  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away/' 

^'Ah!  is  it?"  Maude  said. 

"  That's  what  people  say.  But  I  can  ask  him 
— about  the  house.'' 

"Why  couldn't  I  have  part  of  it?  I  sha'n't 
be  here  all  the  time.  I  shall  be  away  with  my 
horses  a  good  deal,  and  we  might  strike  up  some 
sort  of  arrangement  with  him  to  help  me  train 
and  fit." 

''Do  you  raise  thoroughbreds?"  the  lawyer 
asked,  his  eyes  twinkling  in  his  furrowed  face. 

''  A  few,"  answered  Maude.     "  Why?" 

"  Because,  suh,  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  thor- 
oughbreds, and  I  can  tell  3^ou  my  experience. 
Get  a  more  comfortable  chair.  Have  some- 
thing?" 

The  lawyer  groped  in  a  dark  closet  and  pro- 
duced a  quart  tickler.  ''It  isn't  Scotch,"  he 
said,  apologetically,  "but  it's  the  best  Nelson 
County,  Kentucky.     Say  when." 

Maude  stretched  out  his  feet  to  the  dirty  stove, 
and  put  his  glass  on  the  table  beside  him.  Mr. 
Henry,  the  lawyer,  had  been  one  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintances, and  amused  the  Briton  consider- 
ably. He  was  a  new  type  to  him:  versatile, 
good-humored,  lazy,  always  entertaining;  as 
a  jury  lawyer  he  stood  high  in  the  State ;  in  a 
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trial  where  a  man's  life  was  at  stake,  no  one 
could  work  harder  than  he;  but  ordinaril3^  he 
was  slack,  careless,  unambitious. 

"  I  like  a  good  horse/'  said  the  law3^er,  empty- 
ing his  glass,  neat,  while  his  guest  wondered 
that  he  didn't  cough  himself  into  a  spasm,  "  and 
I  ahvays  raised  good  ones.  You  know  the  one 
I  ride." 

"What,  that  shuffling  gray?"  put  in  Maude. 

''  Shuffling  gray!"  cried  Henry,  knocking  over 
his  glass  with  the  sweep  of  an  indignant  arm. 
"  That's  the  best  ridin '-horse  in  the  State.  The 
sheriff's  Chunk  can't  out-dog-trot  him  when 
he  gets  warm.  Oh,  I  forget!  You-all  don't 
know  a  ridin '-horse  when  3^ou  see  him.  You 
like  a  horse  that  jars  3^our  spine  every  step,  and 
w^ould  knock  out  all  a  man's  teeth  if  he  didn't 
watch  and  keep  himself  a-bobbin'." 

''Go  on,"  said  Maude,  with  a  laugh.  ''I 
suppose  3'Ou  are  going  to  tell  me  the  gray  is 
a  thoroughbred." 

''Oh  no!  I  have  learned  quite  enough  to 
know  that  a  thoroughbred  can't  ride.  And, 
suh,  I  have  paid  for  my  education  in  horses." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Maude,  with  a  reminiscent 
expression.     "Goon." 

"All  right;  give  me  time.  Well,  as  I  said, 
rd  alwa3^s  raised  horses,  but  I  never  had  sold 
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one  for  much  of  an^^thing.  One  night  I  received 
a  sample  copy  of  a  horse  paper,  and  I  read  it 
clean  through.  An  article  in  it  was  'Advice  to 
Breeders/  I  have  had  it  framed  and  hung  up. 
In  it  I  saw  what  struck  me  as  being  a  newly  dis- 
covered axiom:  'It  costs  no  more  to  raise  one 
horse  than  another,  a  well-bred  horse  than  a 
scrub,  a  horse  easily  sold  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars than  one  hard  to  sell  for  fifty.'  Here  was 
a  gold-mine,  a  dollar  rolling  uphill,  a  chance 
nugget  of  wisdom.  Why  had  I  never  thought  of 
it  before?  But  where  was  the  proof  of  the  state- 
ment? All  handy.  Appended  was  the  list  of 
prices  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  Musquetah 
thoroughbred  yearlings.  Five  hundred  was 
nothing.  I  found  two  over  four  thousand,  and 
one  over  six.  Did  I  tell  any  one  of  my  discov- 
ery? Not  I.  I  sent  off  to  Musquetah  and 
bought  a  richly  bred  mare,  sired  by  a  son  of 
Hermit,  and  with  two  crosses  of  Stockwell  on 
the  dam's  side.  She  came,  and  I  had  a  harem 
built  for  her — not  to  hide  her  beauties,  for  she 
was  as  ugly  as  a  mud  fence ;  but  a  queen  must 
have  her  palace,  you  know.  Well,  in  due  time, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  then  my  ravings 
began.  I  left  my  office  and  stayed  at  home  to 
take  care  of  him.  I  nursed  him  through  scours, 
very  bad  case;  inguinal  hernia,  nearly  fatal; 
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distemper,  three  times;  eczema,  slight;  rheu- 
matic fever,  serious;  kick  on  the  hock,  damn 
near  broke  his  leg ;  a  curious  swelling  under  the 
jaw,  no  name  known,  quite  bad ;  and  stifle  dis- 
location, recurrent.  The  horse-doctor  here  said 
he  had  never  seen  a  colt  develop  so  many  dis- 
orders and  get  crippled  so  often,  in  his  forty 
years  at  the  trade. 

"About  March  I  was  feeding  on  fodder.  I 
had  hauled  my  last  stack  of  hay — on  account — 
to  my  vet,  and  every  time  I  passed  his  corn-house 
I  could  see  yellow  corn  that  I  had  raised  bulging 
out  of  the  cracks — all  on  account,  and  my  bill 
not  yet  paid.  For  medicine  I  had  exhausted 
the  drug  -  store,  and  was  bu3dng  wholesale 
from  a  Richmond  house.  The  doctor's  last 
opinion  had  been  that  he  needed  a  tonic.  He 
offered  no  diagnosis.  One  morning  I  arose 
earl3^,  after  a  night  of  thought.  In  the  barn- 
yard a  group  of  sows,  w4th  fat,  black,  little  pigs, 
were  nosing  around  contentedly^  My  plough- 
horses  were  coming  out  to  work.  They,  too, 
looked  fat  and  sleek,  though  I  knew  the  niggers 
hardly  curried  them.  A  negro  stepped  up  to 
me:  'Better  look  at  Buck'hams  this  mawn- 
in','  he  said;  'he  walks  mighty  funny.'  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  there  he  was, 
off  his  feed  as  usual,  rough  coated,  sullen  eyed, 
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one  hind -leg  drawn  up.  Stifle  dislocation 
again.  'Bring  him  out/  I  said.  I  went  to 
the  wood-pile  and  got  an  axe.  When  I  came 
back,  there  sat  that  red -headed  horse -doctor 
in  the  3^ard.  He  must  have  read  my  intentions 
rightly,  for  he  got  down  and  pleaded  for  the 
colt's  life,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  history, 
medically,  of  the  case,  and  touched  on  the  cost 
of  raising  him  so  far.  At  this  I  gripped  my 
axe  tighter.  Finally  he  said  that  for  further 
services  he  would  not  charge;  that  he  had 
gained  more  knowledge  and  practice  out  of 
this  colt  than  in  all  his  previous  life,  with  his 
veterinary  course  thrown  in ;  that  it  was  a  lib- 
eral education  for  him.  I  gave  in,  and  we  took 
breakfast  together.'' 

"What  d'you  say  his  name  was?"  Maude 
asked. 

"  Buckingham — Buck'hams,  the  niggers  call 
him." 

And  what  became  of  him?" 
He  grew  up  into  a  great  big  no-count  whale 
of  a  horse  that  not  even  the  niggers  would  ride, 
and  who'd  jump  any  fence  in  the  cyounty  if 
it  led  into  a  cawnfield.  He  never  had  a  sick 
day,  hardly,  after  the  vet  said  he'd  treat  him 
free.  He  wouldn't  drive;  he  bust  everything 
wide  open  the  only  time  we  tried  to  plough 
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him,  and  we  never  did  catch  him  till  snow; 
and  I  finally  traded  him  for  a  seven-year-old 
mule  with  a  big  hock  and  a  gall  on  her  shoulder 
— and  the  best  trade  I  ever  made  in  my  life/' 

''To  a  man  named  Terry?" 

"The  same — you  haven't  bought  him,  have 
you  t 

''  Gave  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him  yesterday. " 

"Well,  ril  be  dogged.  He  couldn't  a'  sold 
him  to  an3^body  but  a — to  somebody  that  liked 
thoroughbreds."  Henry  looked  at  Maude  with 
real  commiseration.  "Why,  he  tried  to  trade 
him  back  to  me  for  a  grade  shorthorn  cow  and 
calf  last  court.  Hulloa,  who  is  this!  Mrs. 
Carrington,  by  Jove,  Hugh's  aunt.  Haven't 
seen  her  in  town  in  a  year.  She  doesn't  often 
make  the  eighteen-mile  trip  from  her  plantation 
now." 

Maude  looked  out,  to  see  coming  up  the  street 
a  cumbrous  carriage,  with  an  old  negro  in  a 
pot-hat,  of  the  style  of  some  fifty  years  ago, 
on  the  box,  holding  the  lines  over  a  pair  of 
rough-coated  plough-horses.  The  harness  was 
old,  heav3^  ^^i^  mounted  in  brass,  and  even 
at  the  distance  one  could  make  out  pieces  of 
wire  assisting  to  hold  it  together,  the  whole 
equipage  a  relic  of  bygone  glory  on  one  of  its 
periodic  excursions  from  its  decent  retirement. 
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But  two  prett}^  girls  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
very  brave  in  ribbons  and  bright  frocks,  and 
an  old  lady  bowed  solemnly  to  some  store- 
keepers gossiping  on  the  pavement.  They  in 
return  made  profound  bow^s. 

"By  Jove'/'  said  Maude,  shaking  his  head; 
"where  but  in  Virginia  can  you  see  this?'' 

The  persons  in  the  carriage  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  there  was  an3^thing  extraordinary 
in  their  turn-out.  They  were  laughing  gayly 
as  the  coach  passed  out  of  sight. 

Later,  Matide  was  standing  on  the  brick 
pavement  of  the  yard,  when  the  old  lady  of  the 
bef  o'  -  the  -  war  heirloom  came  in  at  the  gate. 
She  was  dressed  simply,  in  good  taste,  and 
carried  her  slight  figure  w4th  dignity. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Mr.  Henry 
is  in  his  office?"  she  said,  accosting  Maude. 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  answered.  "May  I  show 
you  the  way?" 

"No  occasion,"  she  answered,  politely.  "I 
know  it  quite  w^ell." 

She  climbed  the  stairs,  and  Henry  met  her 
at  the  door. 

"Delighted,  Mrs.  Carrington,"  he  said,  dust- 
ing a  chair  with  his  handkerchief.  "Let 
me  stir  the  fire." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  not  cold.     I  came  to  see 
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you  about  Hugh's  affairs.  My  daughter  heard, 
indirectly,  from  one  of  her  friends  here  at  the 
bar,  that  people  were  pressing  him  sorely.  Is 
it  so,  Mr.  Henry?" 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

''I  am  very  fond  of  Hugh,''  she  went  on, 
"  and  I  came  to  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do. 
He  comes  to  our  house  but  seldom,  and  then 
will  never  talk  of  his  troubles.  I  would  not 
have  him  know  for  the  world  that  I  interfered ; 
but  couldn't  some  of  his  creditors  be  compromised 
with?    I  think  that  is  the  phrase." 

Henry  pulled  at  his  collar  and  exhibited  other 
signs  of  embarrassment.  ''You  will  pardon 
plain  speaking,  madam?" 

''Certainly,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Carrington,  Mr.  Hugh  has  made  his 
bed,  and  in  my  opinion  he  had  better  lie  in  it." 

"You  forget  he  is  my  nephew,  sir,"  indig- 
nation throbbing  in  her  voice.  "He  is  my 
brother's  only  son.  We  Carringtons  are  not 
so  dead  to  the  ties  of  kinsliip  that  we  permit 
any  of  our  people  to  suffer.  I  am  the  head  of 
our  family,  and  do  \'ou  think  I  will  permit  these 
creditors  to  ruin  Hugh?" 

Henry  paced  up  and  down  the  narrow  office, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  helplessly  when 
behind  her  back. 
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"I  have  some  old  silver  and  an  original 
painting  of  President  Jefferson.  I  am  told 
they  have  some  value/'  she  said,  more  mildly. 

''Undoubtedly,  madam/'  he  replied. 

''Kindly  find  out  the  amount  of  Hugh's 
indebtedness  and  let  me  know,  and  tell  the 
lawyer  who  represents  his  creditors  that  you 
will  adjust  matters  with  him.  Will  you  do 
it?" 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Carrington." 

He  conducted  her  down  the  steps  and  handed 
her  into  her  crazy  carriage  with  as  much  def- 
erence as  if  she  had  been  a  million-dollar  client. 
Twice,  in  the  afternoon,  he  started  to  speak  to 
her  again.  An  obsequious  clerk  came  out  of  a 
store  on  one  occasion  and  stood  while  she  ex- 
amined some  goods.  Henry  waited  for  a  better 
opportunity.  Later  she  sat  idlj^  in  her  carriage, 
a  colored  boy  holding  the  horses  by  their  de- 
jected heads — needless  labor,  to  all  appearances. 

Henry  stopped. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Henry,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  "Tm 
waiting  for  Jacob.  He  has  only  one  tooth  in 
his  head,  and  " — a  yell  came  from  the  dentist's^ 
shop  above,  groans  following  — "  Fm  afraid 
that's  gone  now.  He  insisted  that  it  ached. 
Negroes  are  so  tiresome.  I  know  it  was  neu- 
ralgia, but  he  would  have  it  out." 
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Jacob  came  at  this  juncture,  still  groaning. 

"  Feel  better?"  asked  his  mistress. 

"  Yaas'm.  Ain'  gwine  have  no  tooths  achin' 
in  my  mouf.  Chaw  on  ma  gums  fust.  Feller 
like  to  bust  ma  head  open.  Out,  though/'  he 
grinned,  cheerfully.  "Whar  3'ou  gwine  nex'. 
Miss  Lizzie?"     And  away  they  went. 

"A  shame!"  Henry  muttered  over  and  over, 
as  he  went  back  to  his  office.  His  preoccupa- 
tion was  such  that  he  ran  into  a  man  crossing 
the  street.     It  was  Mr.  Hugh  Carrington. 

''Hugh!"  he  cried,  in  surprise. 

''HuUoa!  you  defender  of  the  unhanged 
negro;  are  you  still  cheating  the  University 
dissecting-hall  of  its  lawful  victims?" 

''Come  up  into  my  office,"  Henry  said,  in  no 
mood  for  pleasantry. 

"I  can't  afford  to,"  Carrington  replied.  "If 
you  didn't  get  your  fee  out  of  me  honestly,  you'd 
win  it  at  poker.  No,  no;  I  can't  play  with 
you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  3^011  poker.     Come  on.'* 

When  Henry  had  pegged  the  office  door,  he 
began,  gravely:  "Carrington,  what  do  you  do 
with  your  money?" 

"Well,  ril  tell  you,  if  you  must  know."  He 
bent  his  head  confidentiall3\  Henry  came 
nearer  and  leaned  towards  him.    "  I'm  saving  it 
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all  to  endow  a  home  for  indigent  creditors/'  and 
he  laughed  loudly  at  the  lawyer's  face. 

Henry  drew  himself  up  angrily.  ''Young 
man,  you'll  come  to  grief  as  sure  as  you're  a 
foot  high." 

''Well,  'grief  is  our  portion  here  below/" 
quoted  Carrington,  in  perfect  good-humor. 

"Where's  your  tobacco  crop?"  Henry  asked. 

"  AVorms  ate  the  plants — barn  burned  down — 
something  happened.  Something  always  hap- 
pens, you  know."  Carrington  was  airily  un- 
concerned. 

"  Look  here/'  said  Henry,  knitting  his  brows ; 
"how  does  Mrs.  Tazewell  ship  five  hogsheads 
of  tobacco?" 

"Raised  it,  I  suppose,"  Carrington  answered, 
lightly. 

"  Hugh,  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs, 
but  I  know  better." 

Let  'em  alone,  then,"  Hugh  said,  promptly. 
But  I  can't,  when  your  aunt  comes  here  and 
orders  me  to  settle  with  your  creditors." 

"Orders  you  to  settle  with  my  creditors!" 
gasped  Carrington.  "Why,  she's  as  poor  as 
she  can  be  now." 

"  She  will  pay  every  cent  unless  you  do,  you 
may  rely  on  that — and  my  fee  into  the  bargain," 
Henry  said,  roughly. 
c  33 
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"You're  joking,  man/'  Carrington  said, 
after  a  minute. 

"Fm  telling  you  God  Almighty's  truth. 
Would  you  rent  your  place,  or  sell  it?''  He 
changed  the  subject  abruptlj^ 

''Are  you  doing  the  entire  business  of  the 
county  this  afternoon?    Who  wants  it?" 

''An  Englishman." 

"Maude?  I  don't  mind.  Does  he  want  the 
house?  Well,  go  ahead;  I  don't  care.  That 
is,  if  you  don't  let  my  creditors  get  the  rent." 

"Where'llyougo?" 

"  I'm  afraid  my  creditors  will  find  out  if  I  tell 
you.  Good-evening."  Carrington  unpegged 
the  door  and  went  down  the  steps. 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  do  with  his  money?" 
puzzled  the  lawyer.  "  I  know  he's  got  money, 
and  he's  as  tight  as  wax.  His  father  spent 
everything  he  could ;  but  Deer  Hill  came  to  him 
unencumbered  from  his  mother."  He  looked 
through  some  old  papers  until  night,  when 
Maude  came  in. 

"Hulloa!"  called  the  lawyer.  "I've  got  you 
fixed.     You  can  have  Deer  Hill." 


Chapter     III 

Mrs.  CarringTON'S  estate  of  Cartersbrook, 
eighteen  miles  farther  up  the  James  than  East- 
over  Court  House,  had  passed,  unchanged, 
through  four  generations  of  Carringtons.  The 
house  stood  on  a  hill  some  way  from  the  river, 
and  was  an  imposing  structure  from  a  distance. 
For  farming  it  was  nearly  as  inconvenient  a 
place  as  could  be  imagined,  the  stables  being 
half  a  mile  farther  away,  behind,  and  the  arable 
land  lying  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  There  were  a  thousand  acres  of  upland, 
which  had  never  been  desecrated  by  a  plough. 
The  Carringtons  of  her  family  had  alwa3^s  been 
poor  managers,  and  the  result  of  their  poor 
management  through  four  generations  was 
everywhere  apparent  in  ill-mended  fences,  un- 
trimmed  banks  of  "branches''  and  patches  of 
red  gall  on  the  hill-side. 

Riding  along  the  river -bank  in  the  early 
morning,  Hugh,  w^ho  had  left  Deer  Hill  before 
sunup,  marked,  with  practical  eyes,  this  look 
of  unthrift  and  incompetence.     James  River 
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bottoms  have  what  is  called  a  false  bank.  The 
water  in  a  flood  rises  to  the  top  of  this,  but 
seldom  above  it.  Ordinarily  the  strip  of  land 
under  the  false  bank  is  ''tended"  in  corn  on 
shares  by  negroes,  and  so  kept  clean.  On  the 
Carrington  plantation  this  strip  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  weeds,  grape-vines,  and  trees,  making  an 
impenetrable  wall.  Even  in  the  days  of  slave 
labor,  the  planter  had  been  too  lazy  to  keep  it 
clean. 

A  ford  led  over  to  the  island.  The  corn  and 
hay  were  brought  back  on  a  leaky  skiff.  At  the 
ford,  near  the  house -road,  Carrington  came 
upon  four  negroes  lying  in  the  spring  sun,  and 
a  dozen  horses  and  mules,  geared  with  plough- 
harness,  held  together  for  the  most  part  by  bits 
of  wire  and  rope.  One  team,  in  lieu  of  back- 
bands,  had  fertilizer  bags  cunningly  tied  to- 
gether. Carrington,  in  spite  of  long  acquaint- 
ance with  this  branch  of  his  family,  had  to  laugh 
as  other  curious  pieces  of  patchwork  harness 
met  his  eyes. 

He  stopped  his  horse.  "  What  are  you  wait- 
ing for?''  he  asked. 

None  of  the  negroes  knew  him,  and  one  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh:  "Waitin'  fer  the  moon 
to  rise.''  A  chorus  of  applause  from  the  other 
negroes  greeted  this  sally. 
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Carrington,  whose  temper  was  of  the  short- 
est, threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and,  before 
the  negro  could  rise,  cut  him  across  the  face 
with  his  riding-whip;  and  as  the  negro  got  up 
and  started  towards  him  with  a  knife,  he  seized 
his  whip  by  the  other  end  and  struck  him  with 
the  loaded  butt  full  on  the  jaw. 

"Damn  your  soul!''  Carrington  said,  in  an 
even  voice,  but  with  a  murderous  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  as  the  other  negroes  got  up,  blinked 
stupidly,  and  stared  at  each  other.  ''Any  of 
the  rest  of  you  want  a  taste?'' 

None  of  them  seemed  so  inclined. 

"Where's  Mr.  Carrington?" 

"  He's  at  the  sto',  boss.  Here  he  come  now," 
a  burly  yellow  negro  answered,  deference  in  his 
voice. 

The  cousin  was  a  badly  dressed,  careless- 
looking  man  of  thirty,  riding  a  lame  pacing 
mare,  with  her  mane  rubbed  bare  from  the  col- 
lar. His  saddle  ailed  like  his  plough-harness : 
baling  wire  replaced  a  stirrup-leather,  and  one 
stirrup  was  of  rusty  iron,  the  other  of  wood. 
But  the  planter  seemed  in  good  spirits.  It  was 
a  fine  day;  the  sun  was  bright;  he  was  enjoy- 
ing his  pipe.     Why  not? 

"  Hulloa,  Hugh!"  he  called.  "  Right  season- 
able weather.     What's  the  matter,  boys?    Hul- 
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loa!  what's  wrong  with  that  fellow?''  pointing 
to  the  negro,  who  lay  where  he  had  fallen. 

''I  struck  him/'  Hugh  said,  briefly,  and  he 
went  to  the  negro  and  kicked  him.  ''Get  up/' 
he  said.  The  negro  opened  his  eyes  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet.  Blood  was  flowing  from  his 
mouth  and  cheek. 

Hugh  felt  of  his  jaw  and  passed  his  hand 
across  his  face.  "Go  wash  your  face  in  the 
river/'  he  commanded.  "I  reckon  3'Ou  won't 
open  that  mouth  to  talk  back  for  some  time. 
His  jaw  isn't  broken/'  he  reported  to  his  cousin; 
''but  he  won't  chew  his  meat  till  the  moon 
changes." 

Together  they  went  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
negroes  following. 

"Why  don't  you  cross?"  asked  Hugh. 

"I  don't  know.  Water  too  high,  Sam?"  the 
planter  appealed  to  a  negro. 

"Yas,  suh,"  Sam  answered,  sullenly.  "I 
ain'  gwine  get  drowned." 

James  Carrington  watched  his  cousin  lead 
his  horse  to  the  bank.  Hugh  mounted,  curled 
his  legs  up  until  he  was  almost  kneeling  on  the 
saddle,  and  urged  his  mare  forward.  She 
snorted,  half  reared,  and  tried  to  turn  sideways ; 
but  Hugh  forced  her  in.  She  slid  down  into 
the  river  with  a  splash.     For  an  instant  the 
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water  threatened  to  engulf  her;  then  it  fell  to 
the  saddle-flaps. 

"  Keep  up-stream'/'  yelled  James. 

Too  late.  She  got  ojff  the  ford,  and  had  to 
swim.  The  current  w^as  strong  in  the  middle, 
and  Hugh  found  himself  being  swept  down- 
stream. He  turned  the  mare's  head  back  to 
the  bank ;  she  struggled  gamely,  and  in  a  min- 
ute her  feet  struck  the  bottom  of  the  ford,  and 
she  ploughed  her  way,  splashing,  to  land. 
Hugh  turned  her  at  once,  and  this  time  kept 
her  higher  up  the  river.  He  crossed  easily, 
the  water  not  reaching  to  a  foot  of  her  with- 
ers. 

"Come  on,  Sam,''  he  said,  shortly.  "Why 
in  thunder  didn't  you  tell  me  I  was  too  low?" 

Sam  looked  at  Hugh,  prepared  to  mutiny, 
thought  better  of  it,  scrambled  on  the  near 
horse  of  his  team  and  splashed  in,  the  other  two 
dragging  behind  him  by  the  length  of  their  tie- 
reins.  He  came  through  safely,  though  wet  to 
the  waist.  The  rest  followed,  including  the 
man  Hugh  had  struck. 

"Damn  no-count  niggers,"  James  said,  after 
he  had  poled  across  in  the  ferry.  ''My  over- 
seer's sick,  and  I  have  to  watch  'em  myself  like 
a  hawk  to  get  any  work  out  of  'em.  They've 
been  on  public  works  all  winter,  and  are  only 
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here  by  the  day.     I  can't  get  any  decent  hands 
to  stay/' 

''  By  Jove,  Td  make  them  decent,  and  they'd 
stay,  too/'  Hugh  answered. 

'Td  hke  to  know  how  you'd  do  it/'  said  his 
cousin. 

Hugh  offered  no  suggestion. 

On  the  island  was  a  tract  about  a  mile  wide 
and  seven  long,  as  flat  as  a  floor  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  a  garden.  It  had  grown  corn  every 
season  for  perhaps  seventy-five  years,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  depreciation  yet.  Mr. 
James  Carrington's  yields  per  acre  were  small, 
through  no  fault  of  the  land.  He  half  ploughed 
it,  and  always  too  late;  half  worked  his  corn 
twice,  too  late  again;  and  the  weeds,  which 
grow  on  these  bottoms  higher  than  a  man  on 
horseback,  smothered  the  crop.  Half  the  bottom 
had  been  cut  off  for  one  ''land,"  and  there 
were  perhaps  two  acres  in  this  piece  still  un- 
ploughed.  The  men  listlessly  hitched  up  their 
teams  and  began  work.  None  of  the  plough- 
men took  the  least  trouble  to  see  that  their  three 
horses  pulled  together,  beyond  an  occasional 
''get  up";  so  the  willing  horses  did  it  all,  and 
panted  in  the  stiff  clay. 

"Why  don't  you  bed  this  bottom?"  Hugh 
asked. 
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"  Too  much  trouble  to  lay  it  off  for  the  niggers, 
and  they'd  plough  it  round  and  round  anyway 
if  I  didn't  watch  'em/'  James  lighted  his  pipe 
and  stretched  out  in  the  sun. 

''  Those  fellows  take  a  devil  of  a  time  turning/' 
Hugh  said,  at  length. 

''Do  they?"  Jim  answered,  raising  himself 
wearily;  ''I  dare  say/'  and  he  stretched  out 
again.  ''You  wsail  into  'em,  Hugh.  I'll  back 
you  up." 

Hugh  walked  across  the  clods  to  the  lead  team. 
"Give  me  the  line,"  he  said  to  Sam.  "Now 
tie  back  your  third  horse.  Now,  you  yellow 
fellow,"  to  the  man  with  the  next  plough,  "  check 
up  your  lead  mule :  he's  pulling  his  heart  out. 
Hi,  you  nigger  with  the  broken  jaw,  keep  your 
team  up.  Now  you-all  get  around  these  corners 
in  some  style." 

He  started  his  plough  and  led  once  around. 
"  Let's  see  what  you  can  do  now, "  he  said,  giving 
the  team  up  to  Sam.  "  Put  some  life  into  your 
work.  Let  that  fellow  in  the  black  hat  put  his 
team  ahead,  and  the  rest  of  you  keep  up." 

The  new  arrangement  worked  more  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  he  went  back  to  his  cousin. 
"Aunt  Lizzie  at  home?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
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Yes,"  James  replied.     "Stay  a  day  or  two 
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with  us,  can't  you?  I  hear  youVe  rented  to 
that  EngHsh  fellow.  Let  him  sweat  trying  to 
farm,  eh?  I  wish  I  could  rent;  it  works  me  to 
death/'     James  entirely  believed  what  he  said. 

Hugh  recrossed  the  river — this  time,  by  skil- 
ful balancing  on  the  top  of  his  mare,  escaping 
any  water — ^and  took  the  road  to  the  house.  The 
road  was  much  worse  than  he  had  ever  known 
it,  being  now  little  better  than  a  gully.  He 
picked  his  way  over  stones  and  around  bowlders, 
the  dirt  all  washed  away  by  the  winter's  rains. 
It  was  plainly  abandoned.  He  climbed  the 
bank.  Oh  yes,  they  had  given  it  up.  Here 
were  wheel  tracks  crossing  the  field,  each  track 
an  incipient  gully.  Time  would  put  this  in  a 
like  state  to  the  other;  but  there  was  room  in 
the  field  for  a  hundred  more  roads,  so  why 
mend  it? 

The  house  gate  hung  by  one  hinge,  which 
snapped  as  he  threw  it  carelessly  open,  and 
down  the  gate  fell,  a  piece  of  fence  with  it.  A 
calf  or  two,  some  sheep,  and  a  ragged  mule 
grazed  on  the  early  grass  of  the  lawn.  The 
land  was  soft,  and  each  hoof  cut  up  the  turf. 
Mrs.  Carrington  came  out  on  the  wide  gallery 
and  waved  to  him,  and  called  ''Joe."  Joe 
appeared,  his  mouth  becrumbed  and  showing 
traces  of  butter. 
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"Here,  Joe,  take  Mr.  Hugh's  horse.  How 
nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  us,  Hugh.''  She 
welcomed  him  with  old-fashioned  cordiality, 
and  kissed  him. 

''And,  Joe!"  she  called,  ''drive  out  those 
animals  and  prop  the  gate  up  with  a  rail.  That 
colt  is  eating  my  rose-bush!"  she  cried.  She 
waved  her  arms  frantically.  "Go  away,  colt. 
Oh,  dear!  he's  bitten  it  Go  away,  colt!  Joe, 
shoo  him  off.  These  miserable  little  beasts 
drive  me  crazy.  James  promised  to  mend  that 
gate  this  morning;  but  he's  so  busy,  poor  boy, 
he  hardly  has  a  minute.  Come  in,  Hugh.  It's 
such  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  again." 

She  led  him  into  the  sitting-room.  "What, 
no  fire!"  she  exclaimed.  "That  trifling  Joe!" 
She  ran  to  the  window:  "Joe,  bring  some 
wood." 

"There  ain'  no  wood  in  the  wood-pile.  Mr. 
James  ain'  haul'  none  this  week." 

"  Don't  answer  me  back,  sir.  You  find  wood. 
You  hear  me,  Joe." 

"Yas'm." 

"Let's  go  into  my  room;  it's  warm  there." 

Outside,  in  the  sun,  it  was  bright,  but  a  bleak 
wind  came  in  at  the  wide-open  doors,  and  the 
passages  were  cold.  It  was  a  very  large  house. 
Before  the  war  fifteen  house-servants  had  strug- 
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gled  unsystematically  to  keep  it  respectable. 
Now,  nearly  all  the  rooms  were  shut  up. 

Mrs.  Carrington  turned  as  she  came  to  the 
door  of  her  room.  "  Old  Mrs.  Letcher  is  staying 
here  on  a  visit.  Do  you  mind  talking  to  her? 
She's  an  awful  gossip,  but  her  children  are  not 
nice  to  her,  and  I  like  to  be  kind  to  a  friend  of 
mother's.'' 

"1  reckon  I  can  stand  her,"  laughed  Hugh. 
"Head  her  off,  if  she  presses  me  too  closely." 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Letcher's  being  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  a  dead  generation,  her  back  disdained 
the  support  of  the  chair.  Unlike  most  old  per- 
sons, her  interests  were  entirely  in  the  present. 
She  lived  on  the  doings  of  her  friends  and 
neighbors.  Many  decades  of  devotion  to  gossip, 
however,  had  rendered  her  memory  treacherous 
as  to  details.  She  was  reading  a  novel  in  a 
bright  yellow  cover,  its  title  printed  in  large  black 
letters;  and  Carrington  smiled  at  the  contrast 
between  the  little,  faded,  old  woman  and  the 
lurid  piece  of  modern  fiction. 

''Why,  Mistuh  Hugh,"  she  cried,  recognizing 
him,  ''I  have  not  seen  you  in — how  many? — 
five  years.  Not  since  your  sister  was  ma'id; 
and  how  long  is  that?  And  how  is  she?  And 
how  are  her  dear  children?" 

Mrs.  Spottswood,  Hugh's  sister,  had  no  chil- 
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dren,  and  had  been  separated  from  her  husband 
two  years.  It  was  a  subject  never  referred  to  in 
the  family,  and  Hugh  glowered.  Mrs.  Letcher 
ran  on,  not  waiting  for  an  answer :  "  She  was 
such  a  beautiful  gyurl!  General  Tazewell's 
wife  is  the  ve'y  image  of  her,  don't  you  think 
so?  We  hear  so  many  stories  now  about  Mrs. 
Tazewell.  You  must  know;  you  live  so  near. 
Who  was  telling  me  about  her,  just  the  other 
day?  It  has  entirely  escaped  me.  I  wouldn't 
repeat  the  stories  for  the  world,  you  know;  but 
I  think  the  general  had  better  stay  at  home  than 
fool  away  his  time  up  there  among  the  Yankees. 
Haven't  you  heard  them,  Lizzie?" 

Mrs.  Carrington,  whose  feet  had  been  ner- 
vously beating  the  floor,  answered,  stiffly: 
"You  know  I  never  hear  gossip.  It's  a  little 
cold  here.  Don't  you  feel  a  draught,  Mrs. 
Letcher?" 

Mrs.  Letcher  was  too  interested  to  worry  over 
draughts.  "You  never  hear  anything.  It's 
a  shame  how  closely  you  confine  yourself  at 
home.  You  must  exert  yourself,  Lizzie;  it's 
very  narrowing,  this  never  going  out.  It  seems 
Mrs.  Tazewell,"  she  turned  to  Hugh,  "is  very 
much  interested  in  some  young  man.  I  cyan't, 
for  the  life  of  me,  remember  who  it  is." 

Mrs.    Carrington   interrupted,    firmly:  "I'm 
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sure  there's  no  truth  in  it.  Have  you  seen 
James  this  morning,  Hugh?'' 

Before  her  nephew  could  answer,  Mrs.  Letch- 
er broke  in,  with  some  asperity :  ''I  am  not  say- 
ing I  beHeve  the  story,  Lizzie  Ca'ington.  I  said 
so  myself,  when  I  heard  it.  Surely,  Mistuh 
Hugh  would  know.  Oh,  I  know!  It  was  that 
new  Englishman — a  Mistuh  Maude.  Some 
one  saw  them  riding  down  by  the  river  one 
night  when  she  was  shipping  something  on  a 
scow.  So  imprudent!  You  know  how  some 
people  will  talk.  And  I  don't  believe  there  was 
the  least  need  of  her  being  there.  I'm  sure  Fd 
have  sent  the  overseer,  or,  at  least,  have  taken 
along  a  female  companion." 

''I  don't  think  Mrs.  Tazewell  knows  Maude," 
Carrington  put  in,  feebly. 

"Did  your  tobacco  turn  out  well,  Hugh?" 
Mrs.  Carrington  said,  decidedly.  "  You  know," 
turning  to  Mrs.  Letcher,  ''  my  nephew  is  a  great 
tobacco  planter." 

"Is  he?"  Mrs.  Letcher  picked  up  her  novel 
again.  "  Oh,  tell  me,  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
story  that  old  Major  Tazewell,  the  general's 
brother,  is  in  a  ve'y  close  place?  I  saw  his 
daughter  at  a  small  dinner-party  in  the  winter, 
with  a  dress  on  I  can  swear  was  her  mother's. 
I  recognized  it  instantly  when  she  came  to  speak 
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to  me.  I  felt  of  it  to  see ;  but  I  didn't  dare  ask 
her,  though  I  was  d3dng  to.  She's  just  hke 
her  father — too  proud  to  know  anybody  except 
just  to  say  '  How-de-do?'  to  them.  I  don't  Hke 
that  kind  myself.  Most  girls,  nowadays,  are 
so  chatty  and  interesting!  Have  you  heard 
that  Mr.  Terry's  wife  has  appendicitis?  I  was 
so  shocked;  and  she's  really  going  to  a  pri- 
vate hospital  in  Richmond." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  tiring  yourself,  Mrs. 
Letcher,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  with  a  sigh, 
giving  Hugh  a  despairing  glance.  ''  What  were 
you  reading?" 

"A  most  interesting  and  instructive  book. 
People  do  write  such  exciting  books  nowadays. 
This  is  all  about  a  vendetta,  and  the  language 
is  so  beautiful!  I  love  to  read  about  lords  and 
duchesses:  superior  people,  all  the  characters 
are,  and  so  well  bred."  She  handed  her  novel 
to  Mrs.  Carrington,  while  Hugh  escaped  to  his 
girl  cousins,  in  another  room,  industriously 
sewing  for  a  coming  party. 

Dinner  was  not  served  until  half-past  three 
o'clock.  The  fire  wouldn't  burn,  or  something, 
and  then  dinner  had  to  be  saved  for  poor  James, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  fallen  asleep  over 
his  crackers  and  cheese  at  the  store.  It  was 
the  most  unsystematic  and  disorderly  house 
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Hugh  knew,  but  he  was  fond  of  his  aunt,  and 
knew  that  anything  she  had  would  be  given 
him  if  he  needed  it.  James  and  his  sisters,  too, 
would  be  as  ready  as  the  mother  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  honor  of  any  member  of  the  famil}^ 

Hugh,  whose  visit  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  his  aunt  about  his  af- 
fairs, without  letting  her  know  what  he  had 
learned  from  Mr.  Henry,  found  it  hard  to  in- 
troduce the  subject.  She,  on  her  part,  was  shy 
of  questioning  him;  for  in  doing  so  she  must 
make  it  apparent  that  she  had  listened  to  gos- 
sip, which  she  abhorred.  Just  before  leaving, 
the  next  da}^  he  managed  to  sa3^  to  her :  "  You 
know  I  have  rented  my  place.  I  was  a  little  in 
debt,  but  I  see  mj^  way  clear  now.'' 

''I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,''  she  answered; 
''but,  Hugh,  if  you  get  into  trouble,  don't  fail 
to  come  to  me.  You  know  I  will  always  help 
you  in  any  way  I  can,"  and  the  tears  shone  in 
her  eyes. 

He  kissed  her  faded  pink  cheeks,  more  moved 
by  her  words  and  expression  than  he  cared  to 
show,  and  rode  off  hastily.  "Oh,  these  silly 
women!"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  I  believe  I'll  have 
to  pay  those  damned  bills,  after  all.  Why  can't 
they  let  me  run  my  own  show?" 

He  took  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  made  a 
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few  figures  in  it,  as  his  horse  running-walked 
swiftly  along.  ''I  believe  I  had  better  pay 
them.  It's  becoming  a  bore  dodging  them; 
but  it's  a  lot  of  money.  It  certainly  will  cut  out 
a  good  slice.  But  what  can  I  do?  If  I  don't 
pay  them,  she  will.  Ill  try  a  compromise. 
Lucky  the  farm  is  mortgaged."  A  grin  spread 
over  his  face:  a  sour  sort  of  smile,  and  he  put 
his  horse  into  a  canter.  Major  Tazewell  had 
sent  word  by  a  ragged  negro  boy,  asking  him 
to  stop  by. 

D 


Chapter    IV 
Major  Tazewell's  was  quite  as  unthrifty 

looking  a  plantation  as  Mrs.  Carrington's. 
The  Carringtons  were  disorderly,  lazy,  and 
unsystematic.  Major  Tazewell,  proud,  stiff, 
aristocratic,  punctual  to  a  minute,  was  in  most 
respects  the  very  opposite  to  James  Carrington ; 
but,  though  he  was  learned  in  manures  and 
chemicals,  he  had  no  more  business  faculty  than 
James.  Besides,  he  was  growing  old  among 
changing  conditions  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
and  he  felt  out  of  sympathy  with  his  neighbors, 
who  had  accepted  these  changed  conditions. 
He  lived  a  lonely,  isolated  life,  with  his  only 
daughter  as  a  companion.  People  used  to  pity 
her,  though  never  to  her  face;  for  she  had  the 
same  high  temper  and  uncompromising  manner 
as  her  father.  Hugh  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  her  since  her  childhood. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  he  urged  his 
horse  up  the  gullied  house-road.  Half-way  to 
the  top  he  turned  and  faced  the  west,  ablaze 
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in  golden  light.  The  shadows  were  deep  in 
the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  had  taken  on 
the  blue  tint  which  gave  the  range  its  name. 
A  hundred  yards  to  his  right  and  higher,  the 
afterglow  had  lighted  up  with  its  radiance  the 
yellow  stucco  house,  and  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows shone  w^ith  reflected  brightness. 

Hugh  recalled  his  father's  stories  of  the  days 
when  this  was  the  gayest  house  in  the  county, 
and  the  stables  were  filled  with  the  horses  of 
guests  from  miles  around,  and  music  and 
laughter  and  the  rustle  of  silk  gave  life  to  the 
halls  and  to  the  high  rooms.  He  fancied  how 
the  house  had  looked  when  the  light  came  from 
within  the  windows,  as  now  they  mirrored  the 
glow  from  without. 

A  tall  girl  appeared  at  the  door  in  answer  to 
his  knock.  The  fading  sky  brought  out  her 
regular  features  against  the  sombre  background 
of  the  hall,  and  gave  her  pale  skin  a  warm  tint. 

"Mr.  Carrington?''  she  asked,  tentatively. 
Surely  you  know  me,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
Yes,''  she  said.  ''  I  don't  know  why  I  seemed 
in  doubt.     Come  in,  sir.     I  will  send  a  servant 
to  look  after  your  horse." 

The  wide  hall  was  quite  dark,  and  he  followed 
her  dim  shape  into  the  parlor. 

"I  would  take  you  up  to  father  at  once,  but 
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I  have  something  I  want  to  say  before  I  do. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you?'' 

'Xertainly  not."  He  drew  a  chair  for  her 
to  the  hearth,  where  the  fire  smoked  feebly. 
"Let  me  help  this  fire." 

''No,  no!  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  so  much 
better/'  she  answered,  with  a  dazzling  smile, 
or  was  its  radiance  due  to  the  glow  from  the  logs 
as  she  turned  them  with  the  tongs? 

"  One  feels  lost  in  this  great  room,"  Carrington 
said,  glancing  around  at  the  gulfing  shadows, 
withdrawing  into  the  corners  before  the  flicker- 
ing up  of  the  fire. 

''Yes,  this  is  the  kind  of  room  that  I  always 
felt  ogres  must  live  in ;  and  I  used  half  to  expect 
something  to  jump  out  and  carry  me  off,  when  I 
had  to  come  in  here  at  dusk." 

Carrington  had  a  dozen  gallantries  on  his 
tongue ;  but  he  thought  better  of  uttering  them. 

"  Father  is  not  well,"  she  said,  after  a  minute, 
"though  I  don't  think  he  is  as  sick  as  he  im- 
agines. He  heard  from  one  of  the  servants 
that  you  were  at  your  aunt's — he  had  intended 
sending  to  3^ou  at  Deer  Hill.  I  hope  he  has  not 
inconvenienced  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you.  Mr.  Carrington, 
I  must  speak  frankly  to  you,  little  as  I  know 
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you,  and  much  against  my  will.  It  is  hard  for 
me,  harder  perhaps  than  you  imagine,  to  feel 
that  you  are  going  to  learn  things  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  should  be  kept  in  the  family.  I 
have  been  in  secret  rebellion  all  day.  We 
have  kept  our  affairs  to  ourselves  always,  and 
now —    But  father  wishes  it,  and  I  give  in.  '^ 

''I  am  kind  of  a  cousin,  am  I  not?''  Carring- 
ton  said.  ''Kinship  is  never  too  remote  to 
count  in  Virginia.  Miss  Tazewell,  I  appreciate 
your  feelings;  but  I  am  not  so  young  that  the 
possession  of  a  secret  will  make  me  long  for  a 
confidant:  I  am  safe  as  a  church.'' 

''It's  largely  about  my  uncle.  General  Taze- 
well; and  I  thought  you  mightn't  like — "  She 
broke  off,  her  face  flushing.  "It  may  seem 
strange  for  me  to  talk  to  you  in  this  way;  but 
there's  only  father  and  me,  and  he  lives  too  much 
out  of  the  world  to  appreciate  that — that — there 
may  be  reasons — "  She  bravely  tried  again 
to  make  her  way  out  of  the  tangle  of  words  that 
would  not  conceal  her  thoughts.  "I  know — 
I  have  heard — I  was  afraid — " 

Carrington's  breath  had  almost  been  taken 
away  at  first.  Miss  Tazewell's  hopeless  em- 
barrassment helped  him  a  little. 

"Because  of  ray  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taze- 
well?"  he  said,  steadily.     "I  will   be  honest 
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with  you,  Miss  Tazewell.  Your  aunt  is  a 
neighbor  of  mine.  I  am,  in  a  way,  very  fond 
of  her.  I  go  there  a  great  deal — all  the  time, 
in  fact.  Propinquity  and  similar  tastes  have 
made  us  intimate.  Neither  she  nor  I  are  very 
catholic  in  our  likings,  and  this  has  made  our 
friendship  more  marked  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  my  in- 
timacy with  her  will  have  no  bearing  on  any 
confidence  your  father  may  repose  in  me.  And 
now.  Mother  Superior,  am  I  shriven?'' 

A  gleam  of  anger  shovv^d  for  a  moment  in  Miss 
Tazewell's  brown  eyes  at  the  familiarity  of  the 
last  sentence.  She  took  up  the  lamp.  ''  I  will 
take  you  to  father's  room.  Let  me  take  the 
lamp,  please." 

He  followed  her  up  the  wide  flight  of  steps  and 
down  a  passage  to  a  door,  where  she  knocked 
softly.  A  harsh  voice  called,  "Come  in;  but 
don't  let  one  of  those  confounded  draughts  in, 
too."  From  the  dim  shadows  of  the  bed  the 
sick  man's  e3^es  shone.  Firelight  and  lamp 
did  not  illumine  the  big  chamber.  "  Pardon  me, 
Nannie,  I  thought  it  was  a  servant.  Ah!  Mr. 
Carrington,  I  am  glad  to  see  3"ou.  Nannie,  see 
that  his  room  is  got  ready."  His  daughter 
went  out.  "  Do  you  mind  getting  the  bottle 
of  whiskey  off  that  shelf?"  the  sick  man  said, 
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pointing  to  a  dark  corner.  "You  might  mix 
me  a  small  toddy,  too.  I  feel  better  now  that 
you  have  come.'' 

Carrington  mixed  the  whiskey,  and  propped 
Major  Tazewell  up  with  pillows.  He  long  re- 
membered the  strange  scene,  the  vast  room  with 
its  deep  shadows  retreating  and  advancing  as 
the  logs  alternately  blazed  and  smovildered, 
the  gaunt  face  of  the  old  man  in  the  bed,  his 
eyes  glowing  under  the  ragged  white  brows. 
On  the  wall  near  the  bed  there  was  a  painting, 
of  some  merit,  of  a  young  girl  in  a  low-necked 
short-waisted  frock,  leaning  on  a  harp.  The 
clear  features  and  the  frank  expression  were 
the  same  as  those  of  Miss  Tazewell.  But  the 
face  in  the  picture  had  more  warmth  and  was 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  girl. 

"I  should  not  have  thus  far  inconvenienced 
you,''  the  major  feebly  said,  closing  his  eyes, 
'^  if  I  had  not  been  in  great  trouble.  Your  father 
was  my  best  friend.  I  am  thankful  he  was 
spared  what  I  have  suffered.  I  am  an  old  man. 
I  have  lived  beyond  the  allotted  time.  This  may 
be  my  last  illness."  He  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow.  ''  I  have  fought  the  good  fight.  I  have 
run  my  race." 

He  sank  back  on  the  pillows  and  closed  his 
e3^es  with  fatigue,  to  start  up  with  angry  vehe- 
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mence  as  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
''There  isn't  an  hour  that  negro  doesn't  knock 
at  the  door.     Come  in!'' 

Carrington  smiled  to  hear  the  fire  in  his  voice, 
the  impatient  tone  was  so  oddly  in  contrast 
with  the  old  man's  piety  of  a  second  before. 
But  the  two  were  quite  in  accord  with  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  stiffly  upright,  and  extremely 
irascible.  The  combination  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  unpopularity. 

A  very  subdued  negro  entered  and  said: 
"  Miss  Nannie  saj^  do  you  want  an3^thing,  suh, 
and  will  Mr.  Ca'ington  come  down  to  supper?" 

''Do  you  see  much  of  my  cousin?"  Carring- 
ton said,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

"No,"  Miss  Tazewell  answered,  tilting  the 
big  silver  urn,  emblazoned  with  a  defaced  coat 
of  arms.  "  You  see,  I  have  been  away  at  school 
a  good  deal  until  lately." 

"  I  fancy  James  is  a  great  beau  in  this  sec- 
tion." 

"Is  he?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  But  then 
how  should  I?  I  am  not  a  belle — at  least  to 
James."  The  smile  that  came  with  the  last 
words  lighted  up  for  an  instant  her  rather 
impassive  face.  Hugh  began  to  watch  for  it, 
and  to  try  to  bring  it  to  her  lips.     But  in  spite 
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of  him  the  conversation  was  pitched  upon  a 
sombre  key.  Miss  Tazewell  seemed  to  have  none 
of  the  pride  of  state  usual  among  Virginians, 
no  matter  how  little  Virginia  gave  them.  ''  Mr. 
Carrington,  we  have  run  out/'  she  said,  gravely. 
^'We  prate  of  our  gentle  birth  and  breeding, 
but  what  do  we  do  in  the  present?  And  even 
our  ancestors  only  idled  away  their  time,  were 
supported  by  their  slaves,  grew  fat  on  the 
harvest  which  their  own  hands  neither  sowed 
nor  reaped — " 

"Oh,  come  now!  Can't  you  find  plenty  of 
illustrious  names,  names  which — " 

"You  sound  almost  as  if  you  were  about  to 
begin  one  of  my  gifted  uncle's  speeches.  Yes, 
we  have  illustrious  names,  and  we  live  on  them 
and  are  content.  Others  are  facing  the  storm 
and  stress  of  life  and  growing  strong.  The 
world  is  for  them :  there  is  no  place  for  us  except 
on  our  forgotten  old  plantations;  we  are  an 
anachronism.'' 

"But  the  poverty  since  the  war  accounts 
for  some  of  this,"  Carrington  put  in,  surprised 
to  find  himself  in  a  socio  -  economic  discussion 
with  this  young  girl. 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  that  argument. 
It  may  be  true  in  isolated  cases — my  father's, 
for  example.    He  was  too  old  and  too  stiff  a 
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product  of  befo'-the-war  aristocracy  to  change; 
but  do  you  believe  it  in  general?  Look  at  the 
overseer  class:  they  have  made  money  here. 
Think  of  the  sons  of  small  farmers :  have  they, 
as  a  class,  fallen  as  we  have?  Are  James 
Carrington,  or  you,  or  any  of  us,  more  than 
genteel  idlers,  too  proud  to  work  with  our  own 
hands,  and  not  knowing  well  how  to  live  with- 
out? Pardon  me,  you  may  be,  for  all  I  know;  I 
meant  it  in  a  general  way/' 

''  Dear  me !  I  shall  discharge  Nim  to-morrow, 
to  find  out  if  Tm  really  as  effete  as  you  make 
out." 

Miss  Tazewell  did  not  smile,  and  a  negro 
who  had  been  trying  to  catch  her  eye  for  some 
time  here  broke  in  respectfully  to  say :  "  Major 
say,  ef  Mistuh  Ca'ington  done  finish,  he  gib 
him  his  compliments  an'  say  he  may  come 
up  to  his  room  to  smoke.'' 

"  All  revoir,  Mr.  Carrington,"  Miss  Tazewell 
said,  rising.  "Til  try  not  to  preach  so  much 
again." 

"  I  won't  be  any  more  tedious  than  I  can  help," 
said  Major  Tazewell,  as  Hugh  took  his  seat  by 
the  fire.  ''I  will  begin,  as  the  classics  say,  in 
medias  res.  You  know  my  son,  I  think.  He 
is  a  paymaster  in  the  army.     My  brother.  Gen- 
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eral  Tazewell,  was  immensely  popular  with  the 
Federal  government  after  the  war.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  lambs  to  return  to  the  fold.  He 
played  his  cards  well.  After  the  surrender  he 
hurried  to  Washington,  hardly  changing  his 
uniform.  To  him  my  son  owes  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  do  not  need  to  say  I  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  his  accepting  it.  My  brother  is  a  born 
politician.  He  obtained  his  rank  in  the  Con- 
federate army  by  judicious  wire-pulling — I 
think  he  never  saw  a  battle.  His  duties  were 
in  the  commissariat. 

''A  few  years  ago  my  son  and  his  uncle  went 
into  business  together  in  the  Stock  Exchange: 
not  openly;  their  names  did  not  appear.  I  did 
my  best  to  dissuade  my  son.  In  his  position, 
with  a  lot  of  government  money  on  his  hands, 
he  would  be  subject  to  too  many  temptations. 
And  then,  again,  it  was  not  honest.  In  every 
hand  dealt,  General  Tazewell  was  in  a  position 
to  look  over  his  adversary's  shoulder.  He 
knew,  or  could  know,  from  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  administration,  which  side  of 
the  market  was  the  safe  one.  I  warned  my  son 
that  he  need  never  expect  anything  of  me,  that 
he  was  no  longer  son  of  mine,  if  he  was  so  dead 
to  honor  and  fair  dealing  as  to  take  part  in  a 
business  of  that  kind.     I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
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was  violent,  that  I  used  every  opprobrious  term 
that  came  into  my  mind  to  stigmatize  this  fraud- 
ulent gambling.  My  opinion  has  not  changed 
to-day.  I  would  say  the  same  words  were  he 
here  now.  He  has  disgraced  me.  I  can  no 
longer  hold  up  my  head  in  the  world.  He  has 
brought  shame  and  dishonor  on  his  name,  on 
his  traditions,  on  his  family.  But  I  must  save 
him  if  I  can.'' 

The  old  man  searched  under  his  pillow,  found 
a  letter,  and  handed  it  to  Carrington.  ''Read 
that  and  judge/'  he  said,  closing  his  eyes. 
Hugh  took  the  letter  to  the  lamp.  It  began, 
"Dear  Brother." 

"'Dear  Brother,'''  Hugh  said,  in  a  surprised 
tone.  "Oh,  it's  from  the  general,  in  Chicago. 
'It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and 
sympathy  that  I  am  compelled  to  write  you  of 
your  son's  disastrous  miscarriage  of  plan,  and 
of  his  extremely  perilous  condition  financially.' 
I  thought  he  was  a  partner,"  Hugh  said,  look- 
ing up. 

"Go  on,"  the  old  man  cried,  fiercely. 

"'The  arrangement  subsisting  between  us 
has  always  been  an  indefinite  one.  There  have 
been  no  papers  or  memoranda  of  any  sort.  I 
have  never  been  active  in  the  business,  although 
my  advice  and  knowledge  have  always  been  at 
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his  disposal,  as  they  are  now.  Your  son  has 
just  left  me.  It  seems  he  had  a  quantity  of 
government  money  in  his  hands,  which  he  had 
invested  in  a  speculative  stock,  that,  as  far  as 
sound  judgment  could  determine,  must  go  high- 
er. It  failed  to  justify  expectations  and  fell 
rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  the  entire  sum 
at  his  disposal  was  wiped  away.  Yesterday  it 
rallied  somewhat ;  but,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
it  came  too  late — the  disaster  is  complete.  Your 
son,  by  the  help  of  friends,  has  raised  money 
enough  to  cover  part  of  his  losses,  he  tells  me; 
but  the  notes  run  only  a  short  time,  and  bank- 
ruptcy must  inevitably  follow,  if  no  worse  thing 
happens.  I  would  help  him  willingly  were  I 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any  money  at  present 
that  I  could  apply  to  his  needs.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  in  your  son's  mind,  in  which  I  do 
not  concur  at  all,  that  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  loss  is  mine.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  this 
particular  transaction  I  was  not  concerned  in 
any  way.  Legally  our  firm  has  no  status,  or 
any  mutuality  of  loss  or  gain.  It  is  a  very  sad 
affair,  and  has  quite  spoiled  the  pleasure  I 
should  otherwise  feel  in  the  flattering  reception 
I  have  received  here.  I  speak  to-morrow  to  a 
young  men's  club  I  know  no  greater  satis- 
faction than  that  of  obtaining  the  ear  of  our 
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youth,  who  are  to  mould  the  future  of  this  our 
beloved  country  when  you  and  I  have  passed/  " 
"That  is  enough/'  interposed  the  sick  man. 
"  You  see,  sir,  my  son  is  a  criminal,  or  very  near 
it.  His  ruin  is  imminent.  Words,  sir,  cannot 
express  the  loathing  and  contempt  I  feel  for 
General  Tazewell.  If  the  truth  be  known,  sir, 
I  am  sure  he  is  as  guilty  as  my  son."  The  thin 
arm  was  lifted  and  the  fist  brought  down  on  the 
table  by  the  bedside.  "He,  the  preceptor  of 
youth!  he,  the  leader  of  young  men!  he,  the 
man  to  prate  of  honesty  and  uprightness !  Did 
you  ever  know  my  father?  He  had  a  horde  of 
slaves,  lived  a  careless,  easy  life,  gave  his  chil- 
dren every  advantage,  was  lavish  with  money, 
generous,  and  pleasure  loving.  When  he  died 
he  owed  twenty  thousand  dollars  beyond  his 
available  personal  assets.  There  were  only 
two  of  us  boys,  and  General  Tazewell  was  fif- 
teen years  younger  than  I.  My  brother,  under 
the  will,  was  given  a  place  equal  to  this  in  value ; 
this  was  left  me.  I  undertook  to  pay  my  fa- 
ther's debts,  and  mortgaged  my  plantation  to 
cover  them.  I  expected,  when  my  brother  came 
of  age,  he  would  assume  part  of  the  load.  I 
have  paid  it  all,  interest  and  principal.  My 
wife  was  as  anxious  as  I  was  that  no  stain 
should  rest  upon  the  family  name,  and  part  of 
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her  fortune  went  to  my  father's  creditors.  By 
assuming  the  debt,  I  saved  General  Tazewell. 
Has  he  repaid  me?  Not  one  cent.  I  have  no 
claim  on  him  legally :  I  had  assumed  the  debt. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  evaded  every 
claim  that  did  not  carry  a  legal  penalty.  Mr. 
Carrington,  I  am  quite  poor :  I  have  been  poor 
since  my  majority.  I  have  at  this  moment  no 
money  with  which  to  aid  my  son.'' 

The  sick  man  lay  back  on  his  pillows  and 
breathed  heavily  for  a  few  seconds.  Carring- 
ton  moved  nervously  in  his  chair.  Did  Major 
Tazewell  expect  help  from  him?  Surely  the 
old  man  could  not  know.  Did  his  most  intimate 
friend  know  anything  of  his  affairs?  No  eyes 
save  his  own  and  certain  clerks',  to  whom  he 
was  nothing  but  a  customer,  had  ever  seen 
the  contents  of  a  drawer  in  the  vault  of  a  big 
trust  company  up  North.  He  glanced  from 
under  his  brows  at  the  old  man.  The  major's 
eyes  were  closed,  his  breathing  labored.  A 
spasm  of  generosity  seized  Hugh.  He  shook 
it  off  nervously  and  compressed  his  lips.  The 
image  of  the  daughter  rose  before  him,  and  the 
dazzling  smile  with  which  she  would  welcome 
the  savior  of  her  family's  honor,  of  her  brother's 
honor. 

Hugh's  lips  were  dry.     Twice  he  tried  to 
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speak.  At  last  he  said :  "  I  should  feel  honored 
if  you  would  permit  me — '' 

The  old  man  broke  in,  not  hearing :  ''  There 
is  a  way — '' 

Carrington  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  Had  he 
been  about  to  proffer  his  aid?    He  was  not  sure. 

"  My  daughter  has  the  remnant  of  her  mother's 
fortune;  it  is  not  much,  but  it  is  in  quickly 
marketable  condition,  bonds  and  non-specula- 
tive stocks.  And  now,  Mr.  Carrington,  I  must 
explain  why  I  asked  you  in  to  hear  this.  I 
knew  your  father  well  and  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly. I  must  put  the  same  trust  in  his  son! 
Secrecy  is  all-important.  Not  a  word  must  be 
breathed  to  a  soul.  I  could  think  of  no  one  to 
trust  except  3- our  father's  son.  It  seems  strange 
that  I  should  say  this ;  for  were  he  in  my  trouble, 
how  little  trust  could  be  placed  in  my  son. 
It  is  a  bitter  grief  to  me  that  it  should  be  so — 
the  bitterest  I  have  known.  Yes,  it  is  bitterer 
than  the  loss  of  one  I  loved  better  than  any- 
thing in  this  life. "  His  eyes  turned  towards  the 
painting  of  his  wife,  and  his  voice  ended  in  a 
whisper.  ''But  I  don't  trust  General  Tazewell 
even  in  this.  How  do  I  know  he  has  not  mis- 
represented things?  I  am  too  ill  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago, and  you  must  do  it  for  me.  Come  nearer ; 
my  voice  fails  me.'' 
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Carrington  drew  his  chair  to  the  bed,  and  in 
hoarse,  difficult  whispers  Major  Tazewell  gave 
him  his  instructions.  "  My  daughter  will  give 
you  the  power  of  attorney/'  he  said,  finall}^  his 
voice  almost  gone.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Carrington, 
may  a  righteous  God  reward  you  for  your 
goodness  to  us.  Good  -  night.  Send  my 
daughter  to  me,  if  you  will.''  The  sick  man 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  as  Hugh  left  the 
room. 

The  light  from  the  open  door  of  the  parlor 
served  as  a  beacon  to  guide  him.  At  his  foot- 
fall on  the  stairs.  Miss  Tazewell,  bearing  a  lamp, 
stepped  into  the  hall. 

"  Is  father  worse?"  she  whispered,  fearfully. 

"No,  I  think  not;  only  tired.  He  wants 
to  see  you." 

"Will  you  wait  here  until  I  come  back?  I 
don't  need  the  lamp."  She  ran  up  the  dark 
stairs.  Carrin  ton  took  a  chair  before  the 
fire  and  poked  it  absently  with  the  tongs.  Two 
soft-eyed  retrievers  on  the  hearth  got  up  and 
put  their  cold  noses  against  his  hands  and 
besought  him  with  plaintive  looks  to  caress 
them.  An  old  clock  out  in  the  dim  hall  ticked 
away  solemnly.  Then  he  heard  her  step: 
she  was  coming  back.  The  light  footfall  was 
on  the  floor  above,  down  the  staircase,  along 
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the  hall,  and  his  pulse  beat  faster,  though  he 
laughed  at  himself  for  its  doing  so. 

"  I  was  not  very  long/'  and  again  that  radiant 
smile  broke  upon  him  unexpectedly.     ''Now, 
Mr.  Carrington,  I  will  show  you  your  room/' 
No/'  he  answered,  "I  am  going  now." 
To-night!"  she  cried. 

Yes.  I  want  to  catch  the  train  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  a  long  ride  home  to  get  the  things 
I  need  to  take  with  me." 

"I  will  get  a  lantern."  He  followed  her  up 
the  long  hall,  down  a  flight  of  brick  steps, 
through  a  cold  corridor,  and  they  were  out  in 
the  night.  A  few  stars  shone  unsteadily  among 
the  scudding  clouds. 

"I  can  find  my  horse,"  Carrington  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  lantern. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how.  Where  would 
you  look  for  him?"  she  asked. 

Hugh  laughed.  ''  But,  Miss  Nannie,  it's  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Don't  let  me  put  you  to 
this  trouble;  let  me  call  a  negro." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Mr.  Carrington."  She 
led  the  way  along  the  lane  to  the  stables,  and 
held  the  lantern  high  up  for  him  while  he  sad- 
dled and  bridled  his  horse,  blinking  at  the 
light.  Slipping  the  rein  over  his  arm,  he  walked 
back  to  the  house  by  her  side. 
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"Here  are  the  papers/'  she  said,  bringing 
them  out  as  he  mounted.  ''Mr.  Carrington/' 
and  for  the  first  time  a  sob  crept  into  her  voice, 
''I  may  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  what 
you  are  about  to  do  for  us;  but  I  do,  I  do.'' 
She  sobbed  outright,  now,  leaning  against  the 
mare's  neck  and  burying  her  face  in  the  mane. 

Carrington  mastered  a  strong  impulse.  He 
could  so  easily  have  put  his  hand  on  her  hair; 
he  could  so  easily  have  thrown  himself  from 
his  horse  and  been  by  her  side.  Even  the 
words  he  would  say  started  to  his  lips.  His 
self-centred,  calculating  nature,  with  its  surface 
veneer  of  easy  tolerance,  was  unusually  moved. 

''My  child,"  he  said,  holding  his  voice  by 
main  strength;  "you  over-estimate  my  ser- 
vices.    Come,  say  good-night." 

She  lifted  her  wet  face  and  dim  eyes.  "  Good- 
night," she  said,  simply. 


Chapter  V 

It  was  dawn  when  Carrington  rode  into  the 
stable-yard  of  his  own  plantation.  Maude  had 
taken  on  overseer,  laborers,  and  mules  with  the 
place,  and  by  the  hay-shed  stood  Morris,  the 
overseer,  scanning  each  forkful  as  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  mules'  stables,  lest  a  wisp  should  re- 
main on  the  ground.  His  watch  was  in  his 
hand,  and  as  the  last  negro  marched  to  the 
stable,  forkful  over  shoulder,  he  closed  it  with  a 
snap  and  went  to  the  coni-house.  There,  in  a 
file,  they  came  with  their  baskets.  ''Where's 
yo'  hamper.  Bob?"  Morris  called,  sharply,  to  a 
burly  negro  who  was  trying  to  ''  tote  "  his  corn 
off  in  his  shirt  without  being  seen.  "Dunno,'' 
the  negro  answered,  sullenly,  packing  the  ears 
in  the  hollow  of  his  arm.  Morris's  worn  note- 
book came  out,  and,  pulling  a  pair  of  spectacles 
from  his  pocket,  he  laboriously  entered  the 
charge.  Hugh  accosted  him  as  he  struggled 
with  the  intricacies  of  penmanship,  and  they 
went  to  the  cutting-room,  or  feed-passage,  to- 
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gether.  It  was  quite  dark  inside,  and  the  cheer- 
ful sound  of  teeth  in  the  corn  and  the  rustle  of 
noses  in  the  hay  and  the  stamping  of  greedy- 
feet  greeted  them.  Morris,  with  the  lantern, 
made  the  trip  down  the  long  line  to  see  if  any 
mule  was  off  his  feed. 

''That  air  dun  mule  with  the  black  stripe  ain' 
casing  much  for  his  cawn/'  he  reported;  so  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  dun  mule.  It  was  a  case 
of  lampas,  so  common  in  corn-fed  stock,  and 
poor  little  jack  mule  was  dragged  out  into  the 
morning  light  and  his  gums  operated  on  willy- 
nilly  with  a  jack-knife. 

Lights  shone  in  the  various  ''quarters,''  and 
the  redolence  of  "Cincinnati  chicken,''  or,  in 
plain  English,  bacon,  was  in  the  air. 

"Mr.  Maude  done  brought  two  mo'  horses 
here  yesterday,"  said  the  overseer. 
Any  good,  Morris?"  Hugh  asked. 
'Spec'  they  be.     Look  mighty  ragged,  and 
starved  to  death.     We  cut  off  their  tails  last 
night.     Want  to  see  'em,  sir?" 

The  open  doors  of  the  boxes  displayed  two 
gaunt  skeletons,  their  stubs  of  tails  wrapped 
in  cotton,  both  as  busily  engaged  with  their 
oats  as  if  this  were  their  last  meal,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  their  first  full  one.  "  He'd  better  turn  'em 
in  the  cawn-house  'n'  stop  the  do'  with  a  stack 
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of  hay/'  observed  Morris,  passing  his  hand 
over  the  washboard  flanks  of  one.  ''D'yer 
ever  see  such  thin  horses?  Ain'  much  mo'  'n 
broomsedge  they've  seen  this  winter." 

''How  are  the  others?"  Hugh  asked. 

''That  air  blaze-face  chestnut  jist  'termined 
he  wouldn't  take  the  water-jump  yes'dy  evening, 
'n'  Mr.  Maude  ce't'nly  had  a  time.  Cussed 
rascal'd  go  at  it  same  as  he  war  goin'  to  jump 
— an'  stop  like  he'd  done  tuck  root.  Here  come 
Mr.  Maude  now." 

The  Englishman  joined  the  colloquy,  clad  in 
unimpeachable  breeches,  white  shirt,  and  care- 
fully blacked  field-boots.  "How  do  you  like 
'em?"  he  asked.    "  Good  bone,  don't  you  think?" 

"They  can't  lay  claim  to  much  else,"  Car- 
rington  replied,  trying  to  hang  his  hat  on  a 
projecting  hip. 

"I  believe  you,"  Maude  answered,  laughing. 
"They're  all  right.  Only  want  something  to 
eat — eh,  Morris?" 

"Yas,  suh,"  Morris  answered,  doubtfully. 
"That  air  feller  with  the  white  foots  kinder  re- 
minds me  of  a  horse  old  man  Eades  traded  foh 
— lemme  see,  last  September  co't.  Ole  man's  a 
little  deaf,  but  he  kinder  thinks  nobody  knows 
nothin'  'bout  horses  'cep'  himself.  They  done 
him  mighty  slick.     He  ain'  said  horse  lately, 
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not  as  I  knows  of.  Ain'  no  such  word  in  his 
'cabulary;  he  jes  can  say  mule  now,  'n'  that's 
only  lately.''  Morris  rolled  his  quid  into  a  ball 
by  a  cunning  motion  of  his  tongue,  and  spat  it 
out. 

''Ole  man  war  drawin'  a  mighty  sorry  mule 
up  'n'  down  the  tradin'  ground  all  day,  his  hand 
up  to  his  ear,  jist  listnin'  fer  somebody  ter  say 
trade.  Nobody  said  nothin',  though.  Fellers 
were  tradin'  all  around  him,  but  they'd  jist  look 
at  the  mule  'n'  go  away. 

''  I  goes  up  to  him,  'n'  he  says,  '  Got  anything 
ter  trade  fer  a  good,  hones'  mule?  Jack's  a 
little  old,  but  he's  sound  and  all  right.  Them 
bare  patches?  Plough-chains  rubbed  him  a 
little.  Thar  ain'  a  better  mule  nowhar,'  he 
says.  Bimeby  I  come  back,  'n'  the  ole  man 
war  still  settin'  in  his  buggy,  'n'  he  had  an- 
other mule  tied  to  the  one  he  wor  drivin'.  T'other 
mule  war  wusser  still,  all  galls  an'  broken  knees 
— an'  old!  whew!  he  must  ha'  been  a  right  ole 
mule  time  o'  surrender;  'n'  I  says,  'Throwin' 
in  second  mule  fer  good  measure?'  'n'  he  got 
friendly  like,  an'  says,  'See  here;  they  ain' 
neither  of  'em  wuth  a  hill  o'  beans.  They'll 
pull;  but  slow!  a  boy'd  grow  up  while  they're 
gettin'  back  from  town.  Yer  cyant  whip  either 
pn  'em  outen  a  slow  walk. ' 
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''He  sot  thar  and  sot  thar.  Bimeby  come 
mighty  near  night,  and  folks  begins  ter  git 
fer  home.  I  had  took  notice  of  a  feller  sittin' 
on  a  bay  horse  mos'  all  day.  'Peared  like  he 
was  gettin'  drunker  all  the  time.  Ole  man 
finally  sighted  this  feller  an'  made  fer  him.  I 
was  right  by. 

" '  Wanter  trade?'  says  he. 

" '  What  yer  got?'  says  t'other  feller. 
Pa'r  o'  mules/  says  Eades. 
Hev  a  drink,'  says  the  feller  on  the  horse, 
but  he  didn't  seem  no  ways  anxious.  They 
liquored  fer  a  spell  and  talked  some.  The  ole 
man  did  some  of  the  tallest  kind  o'  arguin' : 
guaranteed  his  mules  warn't  over  ten  years 
old  'n'  he  always  druv  'em  to  church  Sundays 
because  they  war  such  good  buggy  horses. 
Ole  man  Eades  is  a  good  liar.  All  the  time 
he  was  feelin'  of  t'other  man's  horse,  down 
one  leg,  up  another,  'n'  lookin'  into  his  mouth. 
Drunk  feller  didn't  pay  no  attention,  but  sat 
on  his  horse  like  he  warn't  thinkin'.  Ole  man 
offered  him  one  mule,  'n'  then  both  mules. 
Finally  feller  waked  up  an'  says,  'All  right.' 
They  unhitched  the  mule,  an'  drunk  feller 
slipped  on  his  saddle  quick  and  rode  off  mighty 
peart,  leadin  t'other  mule,  and  beatin'  both  on 
'em  scandalous.     We  got  the  new  horse  into 
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the  buggy,  an'  ole  man  Eades  picks  up  the 
reins.  'Go  long/  sa3^s  he.  The  horse  never 
moved  a  peg,  only  straddled  his  legs.  'Goon/ 
says  he  again,  and  gives  him  a  cut  with  the  whip. 
Genelmen,  that  air  horse  raised  up  and  fell 
back  in  the  shafts  like  he  war  dead.  He  war 
a  'dummy,'  as  horse-traders  calls  'em.  An' 
he  ain't  never  pulled  a  pound  yit,  nor  won't 
— an'  that  air  horse  favors  him  right  smaht," 
Morris  ended,  lugubriously. 

Thev  went  the  round  of  the  stables.  Maude 
was  a  thorough  horseman,  and  he  made  critical 
examination  of  all  the  hunters  for  any  sign  of 
strain.  Then  the  big  bell  in  the  yard  sounded, 
and  the  hands  came  from  breakfast  to  the 
stable  for  their  teams.  Morris,  watch  in  hand, 
stood  by  the  door,  and  at  the  minute  cried, 
"All  out!"  The  twenty-one  mules  tramped 
forth,  with  their  plough-gear  dangling  from  the 
hames,  and  the  day's  work  began. 

"Anybody  been  here,  Maude?"  Hugh  asked, 
over  the  breakfast-table. 

"By  Jove!     Lucky  you  asked.     Old  Henry 
was  here  yesterday.     Said  he  must  see  you." 
H'm!"  Carrington  muttered. 
And  two  men  drove  up  here  the  day  before," 
Maude  continued,  between  dips  into  his  egg. 
"They  looked  like  shopkeepers   or  that  class, 
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I  told  them  you  were  not  here,  and  they  as  good 
as  told  me  I  lied/' 

Aunt  Mandy,  a  before -the -war  dependant, 
and  the  cook  of  the  establishment,  came  in  at 
this  juncture. 

''There's  a  feller  tying  his  buggy  in  front, 
Mr.  Hugh,''  she  said,  briefly. 

Carrington  gave  Maude  a  covert  look.  His 
tenant's  face  expressed  no  emotion. 

''My  nerves  are  in  no  condition  to  receive 
unknown  visitors,"  Hugh  said,  laughing  as 
he  rose.     "  Say  I'm  out.  Aunt  Mandy. " 

Maude  smiled  and  said  to  himself:  "I 
wonder  if  he  finds  it  good  enough  fun  fleeing 
from  his  bills?" 

Aunt  Mandy  ushered  in  a  soft-voiced  Vir- 
ginian with  bushy  whiskers,  who  bowed,  said 
"Howd3^,"  and  spat  into  the  fire. 

"Hugh  in?"  he  asked,  taking  a  chair  and 
biting  off  a  fresh  chew. 

"No,"  Maude  answered,  turning  away  from 
the  table. 

"Expect  him  any  time  soon?"  queried  the 
visitor,  politely,  his  head  seemingly  a  little 
hard  to  hold  steady. 

Don't  know,"  Maude  said. 
Hugh's  a  good  feller,"  said  he  of  the  bushy 
beards   and  he  stared  into  the  fireplace  and 
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expectorated,  intermittently.  "  He's  got  a  little 
in  debt.  The  truth  is,  he's  too  unsystematic. 
He  ain't  business-like,  and  so  I  had  to  come 
out  with  this  here  levy.  I'm  sorry  to  do  it, 
but  then  it's  my  business."  The  visitor  seemed 
in  no  hurry.     After  a  long  time  he  arose. 

''Where  're  the  mules?"  he  yawned.  ''I  be- 
lieve the  law  requires  me  to  see  them  before  I 
levy.     Hulloa!  who's  this?" 

Two  men  came  in  at  opposite  doors.  The 
front  door  opened  upon  the  red  face  and  white 
head  of  Mr.  Henry;  from  the  inside  door  came 
Carrington,  nonchalant  and  smiling. 

''  Morning,  everybody,"  called  Hugh.  "  Quite 
a  levee  we're  having.  Maude,  where's  the 
whiskey?" 

The  whiskey  was  brought,  and  they  drank 
"  The  Queen,  God  bless  her,"  in  honor  of  Maude, 
and  a  number  of  American  toasts.  The  sheriff, 
a  popular  man,  had  been  drinking  healths  at 
several  plantations  on  his  way — it  was  nearing 
election  time — and  he  grew  more  oblivious  of 
his  errand  at  each  toast. 

Henry  drew  Carrington  aside,  while  the  sheriff 
swayed  gracefully  in  his  chair  and  blinked  at 
the  fire. 

''Will  you  pay  this  execution,"  the  lawyer 
demanded,  fiercely,  "or  shall  I?" 
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''You  may,  if  you  like/'  Hugh  answered, 
with  a  laugh.  He  stepped  up  to  the  sheriff 
and  shook  him.  ''Let  me  see  your  little  bill/' 
he  said. 

The  sheriff  groped  uncertainly  in  his  pocket 
as  he  sprawled  in  the  chair,  but  without  success. 
"Can't  find/'  he  murmured,  and  went  sound 
asleep. 

Hugh  pulled  a  lot  of  papers  from  the  sleeper's 
pocket,  picked  out  the  right  one,  and  returned 
the  rest.  He  glanced  over  it  and  struck  a  match. 
What  are  you  doing?"  cried  Henry. 
Settling  the  execution,"  Carrington  replied, 
gayly.  "The  excitement,  you  see,  ends  in 
smoke." 

"Do  you  fancy  that  ends  it?"  Henry  asked, 
angrily. 

"It  ends  this,"  Hugh  said,  pointing  to  the 
ashes.  "Come  and  take  a  walk,  my  esteemed 
tutor  in  the  noble  game  of  poker.  Sorry  my 
friends  interrupted  your  breakfast,  Maude.  If 
the  baby  wakes,  give  him  his  bottle ;  and  if  he 
seems  very  feeble-minded,  try  to  trade  him  out 
of  old  Chunk,  who  has  a  running-walk  smoother 
than  a  Pullman — and  can  jump,  too." 

Hugh  must  have  managed  to  restore  the  law- 
yer's temper,  for  the  latter  was  all  jokes  and 
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lazy  good-humor  as  they  came  out  from  behind 
the  stables  into  the  big  pasture  field  where  Maude 
was  trying  to  coax  a  big  chestnut  gelding  into 
a  humor  for  jumping. 

''He's  in  the  sulkiest  mood  possible/'  Maude 
said,  reining  up  by  them,  and  holding  a  stirrup 
on  the  toe  of  his  boot  from  which  dangled  a 
broken  strap.  "  Nice  leather  one  gets  in  Amer- 
ica, isn't  it?  Whoa,  you  fool!  This  fellow  is 
the  best  jumper  in  the  string,  but  he's  deucedly 
hard  to  school." 

Henry  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stood  off  from 
the  horse  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.  ''Well, 
I'll  be  dogged  if  that  isn't  Buckingham,  the 
colt  that  cost  me  near  a  thousand  dollars,  not 
to  mention  ruining  my  temper  for  life.  Jump! 
If  you  want  him  to  jump,  just  turn  him  loose 
t'other  side  of  a  fence  from  a  cawnfield." 

"Unfortunately,  they  don't  have  cornfields 
on  the  other  side  of  a  Liverpool.  Looks  better 
than  when  I  got  him  from  Terry,  doesn't  he?" 

Maude  got  another  stirrup  -  strap  and  put 
Buckingham  at  the  jump  again,  four  feet  and  a 
half  of  stiff  rails ;  and  this  time  the  horse,  com- 
ing at  a  good  gallop,  cleared  the  wood  by  fully 
a  foot,  hardly  changing  his  stride. 

"I  declare  that's  a  good  colt  I  raised,"  Henry 
said.    Then,  turning  to  Carrington,  he  went  on  : 
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"Hugh,  you're  more  kinds  of  a  fool  than  any 
one  I  know." 

"There's  one  kind  I  am  sure  you  know  Fm 
not,  though/' 

What's  that?"  asked  Henry,  incautiously. 

Your  kind,"  laughed  Hugh. 

I  believe  he's  right,"  Henry  said  to  himself, 
as  he  rode  away.  "  I  know  I  paid  for  those  cow- 
pease  last  summer,  which  are  on  my  bill  from 
that  sto'keeper  again." 
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Chapter  VI 

After  Henry  was  gone,  Carrington  rode 
over  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Tazewell  before 
taking  the  train  for  Chicago.  She  had  won- 
dered for  some  days  at  his  absence.  She  had 
missed  him.  Her  household  interests  were  few, 
and  riding  alone  was  a  bore.  Fairfax  had  no 
intimates  of  her  own  sex,  and  had  passed  the 
time  since  Hugh's  last  visit  reading  and  yawn- 
ing over  a  novel,  taking  it  up  and  putting  it 
down  at  intervals,  and  never  quite  sure  of  her 
place.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  intellectual 
resources. 

"  I  suppose  you  came  to  get  the  check  for  your 
tobacco,''  she  said,  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  ''  Here  it  is :  '  Pay  to  Fairfax  Tazewell ' 
— ^guess  for  how  much." 

"Fifteen?" 

"No!  Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Looks  as  if  you  might  stave  off  your  creditors 
a  little  while  longer,  doesn't  it?" 

"So   it  does,"  Hugh   answered,  carelessly, 
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folding  the  check  in  his  pocket-book.  ''Have 
you  heard  from  your  husband  lately?'' 

Mrs.  Tazewell  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 
''What  an  extraordinary  question!  What  pos- 
sible interest  have  you  in  my  husband's  let- 
ters?" 

"  It  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  the  proper  thing 
to  ask/'  Hugh  said,  politely.  "I've  never  done 
it  before." 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  you  have.  Well,  since  you 
ask,  I  have  heard  from  him  quite  lately.  He  is 
lecturing  to  young  men  on  'Success  in  Life/ 
or  'Life's  Successes/  I  forget  which.  He  has 
an  audience  which  he  describes  as  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  country.  I  suppose  they  are  greasy 
mechanics  and  over-dressed  clerks.  He  seems 
to  like  it;  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why. 
Think  of  the  odoriferous  crowd!" 

"I'm  afraid  the  general  receives  little  home 
sympathy  in  his  philanthropic  schemes/'  Car- 
rington  suggested. 

"He  expects  none/'  answered  Fairfax.  "I 
leave  all  such  poses  to  my  esteemed  niece,  the 
daughter  of  the  major.  I  believe  she  instructs 
a  lot  of  negro  girls  in  the  usages  of  polite  so- 
ciety, or  has  classes  in  French  and  embroidery, 
I  forget  which." 

"How  has  Miss  Nannie  Tazewell  incurred 
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your  ladyship's  displeasure?''  Hugh  spoke 
calmly,  but  a  spark  of  anger  was  in  his 
eyes. 

''  A  dowdy  little  backwoods  girl,  with  boarding- 
school  Vere  de  Vere  manners.  I  met  her  in 
town  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  friend's  house,  and 
tried  to  be  agreeable  to  her — though  I  admit  I 
hadn't  recognized  her  at  first." 

''  And  she  did  not  respond  to  your  kindly  pa- 
tronage— that  is,  after  you  did  see  her?"  Hugh 
asked,  blandly. 

''  She  was  extremely  disagreeable,  not  in  what 
she  said,  but  in  her  manner.  She  was  a  regu- 
lar penny-a-liner  duchess.  What  is  wrong  with 
you,  Hugh?  You  are  ver>  dull.  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  a  week,  and  you  are  as  prosy  as  a 
caller  on  a  day-at-home." 

''I've  been  up  all  night.  It  doesn't  conduce 
to  brilliancy." 

Loyalty  was  a  Carrington  trait.  Hugh  felt 
that  he  owed  Fairfax  much.  They  were  inti- 
mate friends.  She  had  sympathized  with  him 
in  such  troubles  as  he  cared  to  share.  Her  com- 
panionship had  been  his  chief  pleasure,  and  her 
house  his  sanctuary  when  pressed  by  his  cred- 
itors. Her  name  had  covered  his  consignments 
of  tobacco.  She  had  never  been  inquisitive 
about  his  affairs.  If  she  had  any  knowledge 
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of  his  consuming  passion  for  the  dollar  for  the 
dollar's  sake,  she  made  no  reference  to  it. 

Carrington's  feelings  towards  Mrs.  Tazewell 
were  a  curious  compound.  He  had  spoken  quite 
accurately  when  he  told  Miss  Tazewell  that 
he  was  fond  of  her  aunt  in  a  way.  There  had 
been  few  occasions  when  their  intercourse  had 
verged  towards  the  sentimental.  Only  once, 
on  a  moonlight  night,  with  the  ring  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  softened  landscape  stealing  into  his 
heart,  the  thought  of  the  loneliness  of  his  own 
life  without  her  made  him  forget  all  else.  He 
told  her  then  that  he  loved  her,  that  life  without 
her  was  not  worth  while.  The  restiveness  of 
her  horse  had  prevented  other  demonstrations. 
She  had  gently  rebuked  him,  but  had  not  been 
offended;  and  their  intimacy  had  continued 
as  if  his  wild  words  had  never  been  spoken. 
They  had  been  uttered  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment:  he  had  had  no  ideas  beyond  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feeling ;  and  he  knew  afterwards 
that  he  would  have  been  sadly  embarrassed 
had  she  answered  in  the  same  strain. 

Hugh,  on  this  spring  morning,  watching 
her  as  she  sat  so  cool  and  impassive,  with  one 
arm  leaning  on  her  desk,  began  to  wonder  if 
she  cared  for  liim  at  all.     In  her  haughty  beauty 
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she  seemed  almost  incapable  of  loving,  how- 
ever much  she  might  inspire  love,  and  a  per- 
verse spirit  moved  Carrington  to  try  to  find  out 
if  indeed  she  was  fond  of  him.  It  was  a  poor 
setting  for  romance,  the  bright  sunshine  shed- 
ding its  commonplace,  practical  light  over 
everything. 

"I  am  going  away,*'  Hugh  said,  rising  and 
standing  by  the  mantel-piece. 

"Going  away!''  Surprise  showed  in  her 
voice,  nothing  more. 

I  came  to  say  good-bye.'' 
For  how  long?"    She  had  become  a  little 
paler,  but  spoke  with  a  nervous  attempt   at 
lightness. 

Something  In  the  intensity  of  her  eyes  made 
Hugh  draw  a  quick  breath.  Did  she  care,  after 
all?  Perhaps  it  was  better  not  to  know.  His 
stupid  perversity,  so  stupid  it  was  almost  fatal- 
ity, made  him  continue. 

*'l  don't  know,"  he  said,  slowly;  "it  may 
depend  on  you." 

"  How  on  me?" 

"Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  a  year 
ago?" 

She  nodded  ever  so  slightly. 

"You  have  never  answered,"  he  continued. 
He  knew  that  he  was  acting:  he  was  placing 
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her  in  a  false  position,  no  matter  what  she  said. 
The  cruel  side  of  his  nature,  which  cared  little 
for  suffering  in  man  or  beast,  kept  him  on. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  the  innate  coquetry  of  your 
sex.  You  do  not  want  me,  nor  want  to  let 
me  go.  I  relieve  your  boredom  in  a  meas- 
ure, here  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  amuse 

you." 

Her  head,  usually  so  proudly  erect,  was  bent ; 
the  voice,  often  so  cold,  was  very  low.  "You 
are  mistaken,  Hugh,  but  you  may  go.'' 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  that  had  pos- 
sessed him  a  year  before  came  over  Carrington. 
Fairfax  was  ver}^  beautiful.  He  felt  the  ab- 
surdity of  healing  the  wound  after  giving  the 
thrust;  but  he  knelt  by  the  chair  and  took  her 
hand.  She  drew  it  away  gently.  '^I  cannot 
explain,''  she  said. 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  he  urged. 

She  answered,  looking  straight  before  her 
into  the  empty  fireplace:  "It  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  say  you  love  me,  and  I  believe  you. 
But  the  ceremony  that  made  me  a  wife  is  to  me 
a  sacred  one,  although  I  no  longer  love  my 
husband.  'Before  God  and  these  witnesses,' 
you  know  they  say.  I  cannot  be  false  to  my 
troth,  false  to  my  honor,  and  3^et — and  yet — 
I   love   you."     She   began   quite   calmly,    but 
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ended  brokenly,  her  head  sinking  forward  on 
her  hand. 

Hugh  made  no  attempt  to  comfort  her.  He 
was  too  wretched  to  do  anything  except  stare, 
as  she  had  done,  into  the  empty  fireplace,  and 
inwardly  curse  himself  and  his  work.  The 
sunshine  shone  in  at  the  windows,  and  the 
birds  sang  in  the  trees  around  the  house,  mak- 
ing the  contrast  to  the  scene  within  the  drearier. 

"  So,''  she  said,  raising  her  head,  and  making 
no  effort  to  conceal  the  tears  on  her  face,  "I 
have  told  you  all,  and  now  you  know.'' 

Carrington  did  not  speak,  and  she  seemed 
to  find  nothing  strange  in  his  miserable  silence. 
After  a  little  time  she  went  on:  "If  I  could 
do  as  I  liked —  But  we  have  always  been  an 
honorable  race,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to 
leave  a  stain  on  it — no,  nor  on  my  husband's 
name  either.  Oh,  Hugh,  tell  me  I  am  right. 
I  must  be  right.  Help  me,  Hugh :  it  is  so  hard 
to  do  alone." 

And  Carrington  comforted  her  with  such 
words  as  he  could  find,  and  promised  a  speedy 
return.  By  degrees  he  led  the  conversation 
back  to  ever^^-day  life,  and  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  at  her  door  vshe  came  out  on  the  porch 
and  called  good-bye  to  him  without  any  trace 
of  unusual  emotion. 
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Hugh  had  five  long  miles  of  thinking  between 
his  house  and  the  station  at  Eastover  Junction ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  train  the  discordant  jar 
of  the  wheels  was  in  tune  with  his  own  thoughts 
for  miles  and  miles  on  end.  He  cursed  his 
own  stupid  vanity  to  the  limit  of  his  vocabulary, 
while  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  increasing 
tenderness  for  Fairfax,  confessing  her  love 
for  him  and  yet  firml}^  clinging  to  her  stand- 
ard of  honor.  It  lifted  her  to  a  plane  above 
what  she  had  ever  before  occupied  in  his 
thoughts. 

As  the  hours  went  by,  the  vibrations  of  the 
train  lost  their  jarring  effect  and  became  sooth- 
ing, and  he  began  to  take  a  more  philosophic 
view  of  it  all.  Fairfax  and  he  had  been  quite 
happy  in  their  companionship,  and  the  future 
certainly  held  as  much  as  the  past.  Their 
tastes  were  similar,  and  her  house  was  but  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  own.  Besides,  he 
had  his  yearly  pleasure  of  a  trip  to  New  York 
and  the  sight  of  the  contents  of  a  tin  box,  all 
his.  Could  he  ever  care  for  any  one  enough 
to  make  him  forego  his  love  of  accumulating, 
of  adding  little  by  little  to  his  hoard  and  never 
spending?  Pondering  this,  he  fell  asleep  in 
the  uncomfortable  seat  of  the  day  coach.  He 
smiled  grimly  at  his  own  parsimony  in  denying 
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himself  a  sleeper  that  he  might  save  the  three 
dollars.  His  last  conscious  thought  was  the 
question  whether  any  one  else  knew  him  as  well 
as  he  knew  himself. 


Chapter   VTI 

The  parade-ground  of  Fort  Sheridan  was  a 
colder  place  after  nightfall  than  the  country 
Carrington  had  just  left ;  and  he  made  his  way 
across  to  the  bachelors'  mess,  with  chills  chas- 
ing each  other  up  and  down  his  spine,  and  wish- 
ing fervently  for  his  overcoat.  The  porter 
seemed  doubtful  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Major 
Tazewell,  and  held  a  whispered  consultation  with 
a  javmty  young  lieutenant  engaged  in  studious 
researches  into  Toivn  Topics.  The  lieutenant, 
with  a  bored  air,  came  out  of  the  reading-room, 
and,  spreading  his  legs  wide  apart,  inquired 
if  he  couldn't  carry  the  message,  since  the  ma- 
jor was  particularly  engaged.  Carrington  an- 
swered that  he  preferred  to  deliver  it  himself. 

''Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,''  the  lieutenant 
said,  with  bland  discourtesy,  "  I  don't  think  we 
can  consult  your  preferences." 

The  officer's  manner  as  he  answered,  pulling 
at  a  wisp  of  mustache,  was  so  very  complacent, 
and  his  years  were  so  few,  that  Hugh  laughed 
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in  spite  of  his  anger.  ''All  right,  little  Mr. 
Civil-Life  Appointee/'  he  said;  ''tell  him  Hugh 
Carrington,  of  Virginia,  wishes  to  see  him/' 

"Sir!''  cried  the  young  man,  snorting  with 
rage,  "I'll  teach  you — " 

"Certainly  not  manners,"  Hugh  interrupted, 
catching  the  uplifted  arm,  and  slewing  the 
lieutenant  half-way  across  the  room  with  the 
twist  with  which  one  loosens  a  heavy  forkful 
of  hay. 

"I'll  have  you  thrown  out,"  the  officer  cried, 
regaining  liis  balance,  if  not  his  dignity. 

Several  men  in  citizens'  clothes  entered  at 
this  instant,  and  glanced  with  surprise  at  the 
fracas. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  a  tall  man,  with 
long,  gray  mustache. 

"This  man  insulted  me,"  cried  the  boy  lieu- 
tenant. 

Hugh  laughed  loudly.  "I  knew  from  his 
manners  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the 
Point." 

"Hugh  Carrington,  by  Heaven!"  shouted 
a  burly  fellow  in  the  group. 

"The  same.  Hullo,  Phil  Barbour — fat  and 
well-fed  after  all  these  years!"  Hugh  seized 
the  outstretched  hand. 

In  the  smoking-room  two  more  of  his  class- 
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mates  were  found,  and  Hugh  nearly  forgot  his 
errand  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them. 

"I  swear  I  forget  what  you  were  sent  down 
for/'  Barbour  said,  reminiscent. 
Poker:  third  offence." 

Well;  you  can  renew  your  fun  to-night,  with- 
out fear  of  after-effects.  I  expect  that's  where 
Bob  Tazewell  is,  don't  you  think?"  turning 
to  a  brother  officer. 

The  group  broke  up  after  elaborate  plans  for 
the  next  day,  Barbour  taking  Carrington  off 
to  find  Tazewell.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor 
a  door  stood  open,  and  from  within  came  wisps 
of  smoke  and  the  words  frequently  used  in 
poker,  interspersed  with  the  silences  of  con- 
templation following  the  dealt  hand.  Around 
a  table  lounged  four  men  in  civilians'  clothes, 
and  on  a  stand  near  by  were  several  glasses 
decorated  with  straws  and  green  leaves.  The 
room  was  hot  and  close,  and  the  ice  made  a  re- 
freshing little  melody  as  one  of  the  players 
raised  his  glass. 

"Major  Bob,"  Barbour  called. 

A  tall,  gray-haired  man  looked  up.  His  face 
was  deeply  lined,  and  the  crow's-feet  about  the 
eyes  and  the  unhealthy  pallor  of  his  skin  told 
with  tolerable  exactness  his  habits. 

"Mr.  Hugh  Carrington,  of  Virginia,"  Bar- 
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bour  said;    ''sometime  of  my  class  at  West 
Point." 

''Mr.  Carrington  and  I  are  both  from  the 
only  county  of  the  only  state  in  the  Union/' 
Major  Tazewell  answered,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  others.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  flash 
over  the  paymaster  that  Hugh  had  come  es- 
pecially to  see  him. 

Oh!  you  want  to  see  me,  Hugh?" 

At  your  convenience,"  Hugh  answered. 

"  Gentlemen,  excuse  me.  Here,  Barbour,  take 
my  hand.  Cash  in  for  me.  Ill  join  you 
later." 

He  conducted  Hugh  into  his  own  room  and 
bade  him  be  seated.  "Any  bad  news  from 
home?"  he  asked.  "Anything  wrong  with 
father  or  Nannie?" 

Carrington  was  nonplussed.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  ruined  man,  in  the  agonies  of 
despair.  In  his  place  was  an  apparently  deb- 
onair, though  dissipated  -  looking,  soldier,  fresh 
from  the  card-table. 

"I  came  from  your  father,"  Hugh  an- 
swered. "  He  heard  that  you  were  in 
trouble." 

"From  whom  did  he  hear  that?"  Tazewell 
asked. 

From  your  uncle,   the  general.     He  said 
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you  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  needed  help 

badlv." 

The  paymaster  leaned  back  and  laughed 
an  unmirthful,  jeering  laugh.  "I  suppose 
the  general  thought  he  was  playing  a  safe 
game,  and  that  my  father,  not  being  on  good 
terms  with  me,  would  act  through  him.  What 
a  trump  the  old  gentleman  is!  But  how,  in 
Heaven's  name,  could  he  help  me?'' 

''It's  your  sister's  money." 

Tazewell's  face  clouded  and  he  was  silent 
for  some  time.  There  was  a  softer  note  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke.  "Good  little  Nannie! 
how  long  it  is  since  I  have  thought  of  her !  How 
are  my  people,  Carrington?  How  does  the 
old  place  look?" 

Carrington  told  him  dispassionately  of  the 
poverty  and  the  shabbiness  of  the  great  house, 
without  proper  lights  or  servants;  of  Miss 
Nannie's  going  with  him  to  the  stable  to  get 
the  horse,  and  of  the  old  man's  sickness  and 
lack  of  necessary  delicacies. 

The  soldier  heard  him  through  in  silence. 
He  arose  and  closed  the  transom  and  locked 
the  door.  ''I  will  tell  you  about  the  affair," 
he  said,  taking  a  seat  opposite  Hugh.  ''  I  was 
very  near  broke,  a  week  ago.  In  fact,  I  saw  no 
way  out;  and  my  esteemed  partner  and  uncle 
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could  not  help  me  with  anything  except  the 
offer  of  his  entire  sympathy.  To  say  that  I 
was  surprised  at  his  attitude  gives  you  no  idea 
of  how  I  felt.  It  dazed  me.  We  had  been  divid- 
ing profit  and  loss  for  years,  and  he  had  always 
taken  care  that  he  got  his  full  two-thirds.  You 
should  have  seen  the  general  at  our  interview 
last  week,  barricaded  behind  a  table,  and  torn 
between  fears  that  the  hotel  would  hear  and  that 
I  would  assault  him.  Why,  man,  the  invest- 
ment was  made  on  the  strength  of  a  telegram 
from  him;  but  the  cunning  fox  had  so  worded 
it  that  it  proved  nothing.  His  esteemed  wife 
was  never  before  so  close  to  that  happy  day, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  long  waited, 
that  deprives  her  of  her  husband  and  gives  to 
her  his  fortune. 

"When  I  reached  home  I  remembered  a  let- 
ter, searched  for  it  and  found  it.  During  the 
days  when  things  looked  bright  he  had  sent 
me  a  note  in  which  the  affair  had  been  men- 
tioned as  his  investment,  and  expressing  a  doubt 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  usual  division — rapa- 
cious old  scoundrel !  He  wrote  father  that  I  had 
taken  government  money,  did  he?  I  believe  I 
told  him  I  did — I  was  putting  the  case  strongly 
— ^but  I  had  not :  it  was  too  near  pay-day.  How- 
ever, the  old  rascal  weakened  when  I  showed 
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him  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  put  up  more  money. 
After  a  httle  the  stock  rose,  and  we  sold  out — 
at  a  loss,  of  course.  Come,  let's  get  back.  My 
throat  is  as  dry  as  a  summer's  watercourse." 

Tazewell  put  his  arm  through  that  of  his 
younger  companion  and  led  him  down  the  hall. 
''There  never  was  but  one  man,"  he  said,  ge- 
nially, ''I  hated  to  see  opposite  to  me  at  the 
poker-table,  and  that  is  old  man  Henry,  of 
Eastover.'' 

"  I  believe  he  is  our  best,  though  he  has  had 
a  moral  fit  lately  and  won't  play." 

Tazewell  shook  his  head.  ''It's  mighty  se- 
rious when  one  has  that  form  of  disease  late  in 
life.  My  hair  is  gray,  and  I'm  getting  on;  as 
yet  I  have  escaped  it,  but  one  never  knows. 
Not  that  the  fear  of  it  keeps  me  awake 
nights." 

Carrington  glanced  at  the  gambler's  face, 
at  the  tliread-like  lines  of  red  in  the  cheeks  and 
nose,  at  the  puffiness  under  the  eyes:  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  disease  of  morality  there. 
In  truth,  he  had  suffered  little  from  its  attacks 
himself.  He  wondered  idly  if  the  older  man 
had  found  the  night  before  good  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  day  after. 

The  poker-players  were  still  intent  upon  the 
game.     Tazewell  led  Hugh  to  the  table.     "  Gen- 
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tlemen/'  he  said,  ''we  have  here  a  disciple  of 
my  own  master  at  this  noble  game;  only  this 
gentleman  is  a  pupil  of  the  master^s  maturer 
years,  and  so  further  advanced  than  I/' 


Chapter  VIII 

James  Carrington,  of  Cartersbrook,  was 
a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  and  a  lo3^al  friend. 
He  had  passed  his  first  youth  a  bachelor,  though 
by  no  means  heart-whole.  He  was  well-read 
and  intelligent,  and  the  worst  of  a  long  line 
of  bad  farmers  and  worse  managers.  On  his 
mother's  plantation  it  was  always  a  feast  or  a 
famine.  There  were  either  so  many  horses  for 
him  to  ride  that  it  was  an  exertion  to  exercise 
them,  or  he  was  reduced  to  a  lame  plough-horse, 
as  at  present.  But  in  all  exigencies  he  was  the 
same  cheerful  person,  careless  to  slovenliness, 
unspeakably  lazy  at  intervals,  and  ready  to 
impoverish  himself  for  a  neighbor. 

Just  now  the  family  was  in  an  agony  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  a  young 
lawyer  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  occasion  for 
a  general  renovating  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Car- 
rington  worked  furiously,  and  her  ordinarily 
sweet  temper  became  uncertain.  James  felt 
himself  sadly  in  the  way  at  such  times  as  these, 
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and  very  much  abused,  but  bore  the  nervous 
irritability  of  his  family  with  angelic  sweetness. 
He  ate  with  his  overseer,  or  went  without,  slept 
anywhere  he  could  find  a  bed,  and  made  no  com- 
plaint at  the  purloining  of  his  clothes  or  shoes 
by  members  of  the  army  of  negro  women  clean- 
ing up.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
he  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  bare  room,  the  old 
ballroom  of  the  house,  its  floor  shining  with 
polished  wax.  He  looked  over  at  an  alarm- 
clock  on  a  chair  near  his  cot.  ''  Half  past  four/' 
he  murmured.  ''That  thing  '11  go  off  at  a  quar- 
ter past  five.''  He  contemplated  it  a  few  min- 
utes in  silence.  ''I  hate  an  alarm-clock,"  he 
continued.  He  reached  over  and  moved  the  indi- 
cator so  that  the  bell  would  not  ring  until  noon, 
gave  a  contented  sigh,  turned  over  and  nestled 
down  in  the  bed.  'Tve  choked  that  off,  any 
way,"  he  said,  yawning  widely.  ''I  believe 
ril  lie  here  and  think  a  little,  before  I  get  up." 
His  thoughts  must  have  been  very  engrossing, 
for  it  was  two  hours  later  when  next  he  looked 
at  the  clock.  ''Oh,  well,  it's  so  late  now  it 
doesn't  matter,"  he  said.  "Jove!  I'm  sleepy!" 
There  was  a  demonstration  at  his  door,  and 
an  old  negro  woman  in  a  turban  poked  in  her 
head.  "Ain'  you  never  gwine  ter  git  up,  Mr. 
Jim?"  she  asked. 
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Mr.  Jim's  regular  breathing  was  her  only 
answer,  with  an  obligate  of  snore  running 
through  it. 

Several  more  negro  women  with  brooms 
grouped  around  the  door,  and  another  demon- 
stration was  made  without  effect,  until  Mrs. 
Carrington  came  upon  the  field  and  vigorously 
assaulted  the  sleeper.  "Aren't  you  ashamed, 
Jim?  You  must  get  up,''  she  cried,  indig- 
nantly. 

''All  right,  mother,"  he  yawned.  ''Only 
keep  out  that  horde  of  barbarians  for  a  few 
minutes." 

In  the  kitchen  a  busy  army  was  mixing, 
peeling,  roasting,  and  baking.  Outside  many 
little  boys  were  raking  the  lawn,  and  three  men 
were  hanging  the  gate.  James  wandered  about 
listlessly  until  dinner.  For  that  meal  he  stole 
a  pie  cooling  in  a  window,  and  suffered  general 
depression  in  consequence  until  the  guests 
began  to  arrive. 

They  came  in  buggies  and  buckboards,  of 
all  stages  from  the  brand-new  to  the  very  old, 
and  of  all  degrees  of  muddiness ;  in  antiquated 
coaches  with  mouldy  linings,  and  on  horse- 
back. Maude,  driving  tandem  in  a  high  yellow 
cart,  was  a  startling  contrast  to  most  of  the 
shabbiness  and  unwashed  wheels.    Major  Taze- 
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well,  proud  and  formal,  handed  down  his 
daughter  from  the  faded  glory  of  a  barouche. 
Mr.  Henry  drove  up  in  high  spirits  and  over- 
flowing with  cordiality,  although  the  front 
spring  in  his  buggy  owed  its  continuity  to  a 
piece  of  baling  wire.  Hugh  Carrington  came 
on  horseback.  He  seldom  drove.  Detractors 
said  he  was  too  stingy.  Conspicuous  among 
the  guests  was  General  Tazewell,  portly,  com- 
placent, bland,  prodigal  of  handshakes,  and 
dressed  in  shiny  black.  His  wife  was  with 
him,  her  proud  face  and  unbending  manner 
strongly  at  variance  with  his. 

"  What  a  collection  of  Shandy  Dans !''  Maude 
said,  strolling  out  among  the  carriages  tied 
to  the  yard  fence.  ''One  wouldn't  think  most 
of  these  buggies  would  run  a  mile,  and  yet  they 
go  on  forever. '' 

In  a  chair  in  the  hall  sat  old  Mrs.  Letcher, 
renewing  her  youth.  She  singled  out  Hugh 
as  he  was  passing,  and  he  turned  to  her  with 
a  sigh,  remembering  her  last  remarks  to  him. 

''Stand  by  me,  Mistuh  Hugh,  and  tell  me 
who  all  the  people  are.  Why,  there's  General 
Tazewell! — General!''  she  called,  pounding  the 
floor  with  her  stick.  "  Why,  general,  how  well 
you  look — and  your  wife,  too !  I  remember 
your  marriage  so  well.     Neither  of  you  have 
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aged  a  bit  in  all  these  long  years.  And  how 
are  all  your  children,  Mrs.  Tazewell?" 

Mrs.  Tazewell  was  not  quick,  and  she  only 
bowed  with  coldest  civility.  The  general  shook 
hands  with  her  with  a  beaming  smile,  and 
unctuously  murmured,  "Where  ripened  wis- 
dom lends  its  countenance  to  love's  youth- 
ful union,  none  but  the  happiest  auguries 
exist.'' 

''Such  a  good  man,  the  general,"  said  Mrs. 
Letcher,  with  the  easy  impressionability  of  old 
age,  as  he  continued  on  his  smiling  way;  ''but 
his  wife — umph!  What  could  he  have  seen  in 
her?  Why,  they  were  so  poor,  before  she  mar- 
ried him,  that  they  didn't  have  clothes  fit  to 
come  to  church.  I  know  because —  Hugh  Car- 
rington,  what  has  Virginia  Carey  done  to  her 
hair?  Tm  siire  she  used  to  have  brown  hair. 
I  know  that's  dye.  Why,  there's  old  Mistuh 
Falconer!  How  old  he  has  grown!  They  say 
his  wife  wouldn't  give  him  any  peace  until  he 
had  an  outside  kitchen  built,  and  he  went  to 
great  expense,  and  now  they  never  use  it.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs.  St.  Clair  wears  that  little  cap 
because  she's  bald.  And  there's  Sally  Payne! 
Is  it  true  that  your  cousin  James  jilted  her? 
She  looks  mighty  sad.  I  suppose  she  thought 
this  house  would  be  hers,  and  it  makes  her 
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feel  badly.     There!  I  must  speak  to  Nannie 
Tazewell.     Go  fetch  her.'' 

Hugh  seized  his  opportunity  and  darted 
away  after  her.  An  incoming  wave  of  people 
swept  them  both  on.  He  extricated  her  from 
the  crush  and  steered  her  into  a  safe  angle  of 
the  hall,  half-way  up  the  staircase,  and  dropped 
exhausted  at  her  side. 

"  What  extraordinary  exertion  have  you  been 
undergoing?''  Nannie  Tazewell  asked. 

''Were  you  ever  a  listener  to  Mrs.  Letcher's 
wide-spreading  criticisms?  What  eyes  that 
woman  has!"    He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Her  mind  is  like  a  bad  mirror.  The  re- 
flected image  is  never  true,  and  sometimes  it 
is  very  much  distorted;  but  it  is  always  recog- 
nizable." 

''I  should  hate  to  think  that,"  Hugh  said. 

''One  mustn't  be  vain,"  she  said,  solemnly. 
"Do  you  know" — she  turned  on  him  suddenly 
with  the  smile  that  lighted  up  her  face  so  amaz- 
ingly— "father  is  much  offended  at  you?  Why 
do  you  never  come  to  the  house?  It  makes 
me  feel  queer,  after  what  you  have  done  for 
us,  to  have  you  disdain  our  gratitude." 

"Disdain!"  Hugh  cried. 

"Yes,  but  don't  shout  it.  Does  that  marble 
woman  yonder  disapprove?" 
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Hugh,  following  the  direction  of  her  glance, 
saw  Fairfax  in  a  corner  of  the  big  hall,  sur- 
rounded by  several  men,  among  whom  was 
James  Carrington. 

"Why  do  all  you  men  admire  her  so?  Your 
cousin's  face  is  as  ardent  as  a  story-book  lover's, 
and  I  am  sure  if  that  young  lawyer  next  him 
had  as  much  assurance  as  Mr.  Henry  he  would 
whisper  in  her  ear  how  very  beautiful  she  was. 
She  is  beautiful,  too.  She  might  be  some  great 
lady,  in  that  costly  gown  and  with  that  scornful 
air.  Do  you  find  it  as  hard  as  James  Carring- 
ton to  win  a  smile?"  She  flashed  an  almost 
contemptuous  look  at  him. 

"Miss  Nannie!"  he  cried,  in  surprise.  Was 
this  young  girl  trying  to  be  rude?  Surely  her 
remarks  could  not  be  at  random.  Gossip  about 
himself  and  Mrs.  Tazewell  had  passed  through 
the  first  stage  of  virtuous  whispers,  through 
the  second  of  deprecating  sorrow,  and  was  well 
on  the  way  to  the  third  of  fading  interest. 
Well,  do  you?"  she  asked,  impatiently. 
Am  I  favored  above  all  others?"  he  asked, 
blandly. 

"  I  don't  know.  As  for  me,  I  hate  her,  and  you 
may  tell  her  so,  if  you  want  to.  I  am  afraid  of 
her,  too.  Look  at  those  cruel  lips.  How  much 
mercy  do  3^ou  think  her  capable  of?" 
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"I  have  never  had  occasion  to  throw  myself 
upon  iV  Curiously  enough.  Miss  Tazewell's 
words  had  not  made  him  angry.  Half  as  much 
from  another  would  have  made  him  furiously 
so. 

"Ah!''  Miss  Nannie  exclaimed.  ''See,  one  of 
her  admirers  has  been  favored  with  a  smile! 
Your  young  Englishman  is  singeing  his  wings. 
Bring  him  to  see  me  some  time.'' 

Through  the  hall  the  stream  of  guests  passed 
slowl}^  Pretty  girls  in  fresh  muslins  rustled 
by.  Mr.  Henry,  a  bachelor  and  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  feminine  beauty,  made  his  way  up  the 
stairs  and  broke  up  Hugh's  tete-a-tete. 

"Why,  Mr.  Henry!"  Miss  Nannie  cried,  with 
a  great  show  of  cordiality,  "I  began  to  fear  I 
shouldn't  see  you.  Mr.  Carrington  kindly  res- 
cued me  from  Mrs.  Letcher's  caustic  tongue,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  him.  He's  mighty 
rude  at  times.  I  am  sure  you  have  never  been 
guilty  of  that."  And  she  smiled  sweetly  on 
the  gray-headed  lawyer. 

"May  I  perish  before  I  give  you  cause  for 
offence,  my  dear  young  lady,"  Henry  answered, 
with  ponderous  gallantry. 

"Or  perhaps  there  are  so  many  pretty  girls 
below  that  Mr.  Carrington  finds  it  hard  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  on  me,"  she  continued.  "  Who 
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do  you  think  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
hall  below  us?'' 

''She  says  the  hall  below  us/'  Carrington 
put  in,  as  Henry  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  was  about  to  break  forth  into  a  monumental 
compliment. 

''  Miss  Tazewell/'  said  Henry,  ignoring  Hugh, 
"  with  my  eyes  upon  you  I  am  blind  to  loveliness 
in  others/'  And  he  straightened  his  shoulders 
and  pulled  his  mustaches,  not  a  wliit  disturbed 
by  her  gay  laugh. 

Now  began  the  strains  of  the  Wedding  March ; 
a  lane  was  formed  down  the  long  hall,  and  the 
bride,  a  fresh,  happy  -  looking  girl,  smiling 
tremulously  beneath  her  veil,  and  leaning  on 
James  Carrington's  substantial  arm,  passed 
down  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Virginia,  her  uncle,  a  white- 
haired,  gentle-faced  man,  stood  by  the  palms 
and  decorations  at  the  end  of  the  wide  hall, 
book  in  hand.  He  towered  above  the  assembly. 
The  music  ceased ;  his  arms,  in  their  loose  white 
sleeves,  were  upraised,  and  his  slow,  even  voice 
began  the  service.  Even  Mrs.  Letcher's  vol- 
ubility was  hushed.  Negroes,  old  and  young, 
filled  the  doorways,  and  the  overflow  of  the 
black  population  clustered  about  the  window- 
frames  of  the  neighboring  rooms,  whence,  per- 
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chance,  they  might  catch  a  ghmpse  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

Then  came  the  supper,  with  its  loaded  tables 
and  its  crowd  of  smiling,  obliging  black  waiters. 
The  servants  were  lighting  the  candles  in  the 
ballroom  as  Carrington  wandered  out  into  the 
hall  again.  An  aged  trio  of  darkies  were  tuning 
their  fiddles.  From  every  corner  of  the  stair- 
case and  from  every  shadowy  nook  came  the 
murmur  of  soft  voices  and  the  tinkle  of  light 
laughter.  Near  the  palms  a  gay  crowd  was 
chaffing  the  bride.  Mrs.  Tazewell,  in  spite  of 
her  cold  manner,  still  maintained  her  court,  of 
which  James  Carrington  seemed  a  permanent 
member.  From  across  the  room  Hugh  watched 
Nannie  Tazewell's  extravagant  bestowal  of 
smiles  with  rising  vexation.  ''Little  hypo- 
crite!'' he  said  to  himself,  although  he  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  explain  what  cause  he  had 
for  applying  the  word  to  her.  All  this  time  he 
was  listening  to  General  Tazewell's  smooth 
voice,  in  his  sympathetic  patronage  of  the  entire 
world.  ''Where  would  you  find,  in  all  the 
breadth  of  this  most  glorious  country,"  the  gen- 
eral was  saying,  "a  brighter,  more  delightful 
scene?  To  a  weary  worker  in  our  Lord's  vine- 
yard, like  myself,  to  whom  home  comfort  and 
leisure  are  granted  but   in  fleeting  glimpses, 
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this  is  a  very  paradise.  The  simple  ceremony 
we  have  this  night  witnessed  never  fails  to  affect 
me:  whether  among  rich  or  poor,  high-born  or 
low-born,  my  feelings  are  too  strong  for  utter- 
ance. The  charming  bride  and  her  noble  hus- 
band, who  so  bravely  look  the  future  in  the  face, 
and,  hand  in  hand,  enter  upon  the  blessed  path 
of  mutual  self-sacrifice  and  loving  companion- 
ship, are  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  my  own 
children/'  Henry  came  up,  and  the  general, 
not  loath  to  have  another  auditor,  continued 
his  flowing  periods.  The  circle  increased,  and 
Henr3%  whose  throat  alwa3^s  became  parched  by 
the  statesman's  eloquence,  sought  the  punch- 
bowl, where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Carrington. 

"Hugh,''  Henry  said,  solemnly,  "that  man 
can  go  down  deeper  and  come  up  drier  than  any 
man  I  know.  His  string  of  platitudes  is  like 
a  dry  wind  in  a  desert,  and  the  punch-bowl  is  so 
well  guarded  I  am  well-nigh  desperate.  See, 
yonder  sits  the  bishop  by  it,  his  very  elbow  on 
the  table.  I  have  made  so  many  trips  to  it  that 
I  swear  I  can't  go  again,  and  yet  I  perish  of 
thirst." 

"Take  my  arm,  Henry;  we're  fellow-suffer- 
ers, and  will  brave  the  Bishop  together. " 

Their  embarrassment  was  relieved  by  James 
Carrington,  who  took  them  to  his  own  room. 
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where  already  a  goodly  company  was  gathered 
about  an  overflow  punch -bowl.  Hugh  was 
recalled  from  his  comforts,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  by  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  red-faced 
planter  from  the  hall,  giving  an  echoing  in- 
vitation to  take  partners  for  the  Virginia  reel! 
Henry  decided  to  stay  by  the  punch-bowl,  plead- 
ing his  years  of  assiduous  devotion  to  the 
mothers  of  the  present  generation  at  like  func- 
tions; but,  as  continued  and  urgent  messages 
kept  coming  from  the  ballroom,  and  finally 
an  express  command  from  Miss  Tazewell,  he 
sorrowfully  set  down  his  glass,  with  the  bowl 
only  half  empty. 

Not  until  early  in  the  morning  was  there 
any  general  move  to  go.  Hugh  caught  Fair- 
fax's eye  as  she  left  the  ballroom,  and  saw  that 
she  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Several  men 
hovered  about  her,  pressing  her  to  remain. 
Hugh  followed  her  up  the  stairs  towards  the 
dressing-room.  As  he  caught  up  with  her, 
she  turned  away  from  her  escort  and  said,  with 
a  swift  indrawing  of  breath,  "Meet  me  Friday 
night,  at  about  nine,  on  the  wharf." 
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Chapter  IX 

Mrs.  Tazewell's  whispered  appointment 
made  Carrington  feel  that  something  had  hap- 
pened that  did  not  appear  on  the  surface.  On 
the  occasions  of  General  Tazewell's  brief  stays 
at  home,  Hugh  was  a  less  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house.  There  was  little  amusement  to 
be  found  in  the  politician's  long-winded  dis- 
sertations on  the  future  of  the  country  and  his 
humble  share  in  its  progress.  There  had  been 
a  brief  time  when  their  relations  had  been 
those  of  creditor  and  debtor :  in  his  youth  Hugh 
had  found  that  the  general  owed  the  Carring- 
ton estate  money  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
treat  it  as  a  gratuitous  kindness  from  his  de- 
ceased friend,  whom  he  loved  as  a  brother. 
They  were  fairly  matched,  the  one  tenacious  to 
get,  the  other  to  keep ;  but  the  younger  man  had 
the  longer  wind. 

Carrington  was  surprised,  two  days  after 
the  wedding,  as  he  and  Maude  jogged  into 
the  stable-yard,  to  see  the  general's  gray  tied 
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to  the  rack.  They  had  been  out  exercising 
some  hunters  over  a  rough  country  and  were 
splashed  and  tired.  Weariness  abated  not  at 
all  Maude's  sunny  humor,  but  Hugh,  in  a  burst 
of  anger  at  his  fretting  mount,  put  him  at  a 
fence  too  high  for  his  powers,  and  horse  and 
man  came  down  together.  It  did  not  lessen 
the  prostrate  man's  ill  humor  to  find  he  had 
wrenched  a  shoulder. 

"  If  you're  feeling  so  fit  as  that,  you'd  better 
try  the  gate,"  suggested  Maude,  as  he  pulled 
him  up  and  a  negro  led  away  the  hunter,  one 
flank  thick  with  mud. 

Carrington  limped  into  the  sitting-room,  dirty 
as  he  was,  and  found  the  general. 

"My  dear  Hugh,  what  has  happened?" 
the  great  man  cried. 

''My  horse  fell  with  me.  If  you  will  wait  a 
few  minutes,  I'll  put  myself  to  rights."  He 
washed,  and  changed  his  clothes  as  quickly 
as  he  could  with  his  wrenched  shoulder,  and 
coming  down  found  the  general  pacing  the 
floor  with  slow  steps. 

"Not  serious,  I  hope,"  General  Tazewell 
said.  "I  thought  you  were  too  good  a  rider 
to  have  accidents.  I  never  remember  being 
thrown,  and  I  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
hounds  in  my  day.     I  love  it  still.     We  sacri- 
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fice  a  great  deal,  my  young  friend,  when  we 
give  up  the  pleasures  of  country  life  for  the 
uncertain  rewards  of  the  political  arena.  How 
few  of  us  ever  grasp  the  sceptre  of  power/' 

All  this  Hugh  understood  to  be  preamble. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  general's  visit? 

''My  dear  Hugh,  gratitude  fills  my  heart 
for  your  kindnesses  to  me  during  my  absence, 
and  it  makes  what  I  have  to  say  very  difficult. 
But  tongues  will  wag,  my  boy,  and  you  and  I 
must  take  our  turn  as  targets.  You  know  how 
welcome  you  are  to  all  I  have,  but  people  will 
talk,  and  my  absence,  which  only  the  cause  of 
duty  could  make  bearable,  gives  them  at  once 
the  excuse  and  the  opportunity.  My  wife  and 
I  have  agreed  that  we  should  lay  it  before  you, 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  an  endeavor  to 
silence  all  disagreeable  and  offensive  gossip. 
Do  you  follow  me?'' 

"I  think  so." 

"My  wife  and  I  are  both  very  fond  of  you, 
and  I  have  always  been  greatly  pleased  to 
make  your  father's  son  welcome  in  my  house; 
but  a  set  of  inquisitive  busybodies  have  made  it 
impossible.  It  is  a  great  sorrow  for  me  to  have 
to  ask  you  not  to  continue  your  visits.  I  am 
tempted  to  defy  public  opinion  in  my  anger  at 
its  misrepresentations,  but  I  am  too  old  to  have 
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to  learn  the  impotence  of  such  a  defiance.  If 
in  any  way  either  of  us  can  serve  you,  it  will 
be  our  pleasure  to  do  so/' 

The  general  ceased  his  striding  to  and  fro, 
and  stood  by  Hugh's  chair. 

''You  mean  that  it  is  your  wish  that  I,  in 
your  absence,  should  refrain  from  visiting  your 
wife." 

''Yes,  that  is,  roughly,  the  idea.  My  wife 
has  a  horror  of  gossip,  and  it  is  at  her  instance 
that  I  am  consulting  about  it  with  you.  Nat- 
urally it  was  hard  for  her  to  say.''  And  the 
general  smiled  his  benevolent  smile. 

"But,  Hugh,"  he  continued,  "I  have  got 
something  for  you.  We  poor  law-makers  have 
our  little  privileges,  and  can  sometimes  offer 
opportunities  of  fortune  to  our  friends.  I  have 
obtained  for  you,  at  some  trouble,  a  lucrative 
post  in  Cuba.  Your  able  management  and  long 
experience  in  agriculture  fit  you  admirably  for 
the  post.  The  duties  of  the  position  are  in- 
definite as  yet,  but  you  are  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  governor  of  one  of  the  military 
districts,  soon  to  be  formed.  Let  me  have  your 
acceptance  as  soon  as  possible." 

Carrington  made  his  best  thanks  for  the  of- 
fer ;  promised  to  give  it  his  early  consideration ; 
and  when  the  general  went,  took  leave  of  him 
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in  his  most  courteous  manner,  although  he  shut 
one  eye  and  looked  at  his  back  significantly  as 
he  paced  off  on  his  horse.  Hugh  felt  chagrin 
and  some  anger  in  his  heart.  "The  general 
sees  fit  to  be  jealous/'  he  thought.  ''And  the 
green-eyed  monster  has  so  taken  possession 
that  he  not  only  shuts  the  door  of  paradise,  but 
tries  to  spirit  me  off  to  a  country  where  pestilence 
walketh  at  noonday.''  The  employment  of 
Mrs.  Tazewell's  name  had  not  deceived  Hugh. 
''Rather  a  free  use  of  the  editorial  we/'  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  wonder  if  she  will  be  able  to  meet 
me  Friday  night?" 

On  the  appointed  night,  as  Carrington  tied 
his  horse  to  a  swinging  limb  in  the  underbrush, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  wharf,  he  felt  pretty 
certain  that  she  would  not.  Two  negroes  com- 
ing down  the  road  made  him  retire  into  the 
shadow.  They  came  and  sat  on  the  wharf  and 
dangled  their  feet  over  the  water.  They  were 
of  opposite  sexes,  and  the  girl  was  properly 
coy.  "  The  wharf  seems  to  be  a  popular  place 
of  tryst,"  Hugh  thought. 

"How  I  know  you  love  me?"  the  girl  said,  in 
response  to  the  man's  protestations. 

"Quit  yo'  foolin',  Linda;  you  k7ioiv  I  loves 
you. "     It  was  evidentlj^  a  case  of  long  dangling. 

"Yu  doan'  nuvver  give  me  nuthin'.     An'  I 
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done  ast  you  to  take  me  to  that  yer  circus,  an' 
you  wouldn't.  Yu  done  work  foh  Mr.  Hugh 
Ca'ington  so  long  you's  just  as  mean  an'  stingy 
as  he  be.'' 

'*  You  ain'  gwine  ter  marry  that  yaller  nigger 
at  Major  Tazewell's,  be  you?  'Caise  if  you  do 
I'se  gwine  ter — "  He  stopped  to  formulate  a 
threat. 

''What  yer  gwine  do?"  the  girl  asked,  scorn- 
fully. "Ef  you  go  for  to  threaten  me  I'll  tell 
Miss  Nannie,  an'  she'll  make  Mr.  Hugh  have 
you  put  on  the  chain-gang." 

''  Mr.  Hugh  ain'  got  no  call  ter  listen  to  no 
gal.     He  ain'  intrust  in  no  gals." 

"  You're  a  fool,  nigger ;  but  he  ain'  intrust  no 
gret  deal  in  one  ma'ied  woman  just  at  present. 
His  haws  ain'  bein'  fed  in  the  gen'ral's  stable 
this  yere  night.  No,  suh! — I'm  gwine  home. 
Dunno  what  I  came  for.  Wast'n  my  time  lis'- 
nin'  ter  such  low  trash.  My  daddy  use  to  be 
ca'iage  driver  fer  Major  Tazewell." 

"  That  warn't  no  gre't  things.  My  folks  has 
always  been  'ristocrats.  Newer  w^as  no  free 
niggers  in  our  fam'ly.  We'se  belonged  to  the 
Carringtons  fer  maybe  a  thousand  years." 

"  Well,  maybe  I'll  have  yer,  but  I  ain'  prom- 
ise.    Now  if  you  was  a  dinin'-  room  servant — 
but  jus'  a  steer-driver,  tain't  ve'y  elegint." 
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They  moved  off  into  the  gloom.  When  their 
voices  were  lost,  Carrington  struck  a  match 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  ''Half -past  nine; 
she's  not  coming/'  he  muttered. 

As  he  walked  away  into  the  bushes  where  his 
horse  was  tied,  he  heard  light  footsteps  on  the 
road  and  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  white  dress.  For 
a  full  half-minute  Hugh  debated  whether  to  go 
or  slay.  It  was  past  the  appointed  time.  He 
had  kept  the  engagement.  Why  entangle  him- 
self further?  "  I  have  been  a  fool/'  he  thought. 
"  By  luck  and  the  general's  jealousy  I  can  get 
out  now.  It's  quite  the  honorable  thing  to  do, 
and  she  has  preached  me  a  sermon  on  honor. 
We  shall  both  have  sentimental  regrets  and  can 
mingle  our  tears  at  the  bitterness  of  life.  What 
might  have  been  is  such  a  safe  bond  of  attach- 
ment." 

But  he  was  to  keep  the  engagement,  after 
all;  his  horse  raised  his  head  and  neighed 
cheerfully. 

''How  good  of  you  to  waif  she  said,  as  he 
came  to  her. 

They  sat  down  on  a  bench  by  the  little  ware- 
house, after  he  had  made  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  approaches  to  the  wharf. 

"Was  it  not  dangerous  to  meet  me  here? 
Won't  you  be  missed.  Fair?" 
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''Oh  no;  I  am  in  bed  with  a  violent  head- 
ache, and  my  door  locked/' 

''  But  suppose  the  general  comes  to  your  room 
to  inquire?  Husbands  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  they?'' 

She  shook  her  head  indifferently.  "I  don't 
care.  The  door  is  locked,  and  I  never  trouble 
myself  to  answer  if  I  don't  wish  to." 

Hugh  laughed  softly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  the  easiest  person  in  the  world 
to  get  on  with.  But  you  know  that.  What 
did  my  husband  say  to  you?" 

Hugh  told  her  briefly. 

''  What  are  we  to  do?"  she  questioned,  turning 
towards  him. 

The  late-rising  moon  sent  a  gleam  of  light 
down  the  river.  The  little  waves  danced  in 
the  shining  moon-glade,  and  the  face  of  Fairfax 
was  faintly  illumined.  There  was  no  look  of 
indifference  there  now,  and  she  showed  in  the 
dim  light  with  even  more  than  her  usual  beauty. 
Her  bare  shoulders  and  neck  gleamed  through 
the  lace  shawl.  Did  she  realize  how  beautiful 
she  looked  in  evening  dress?  Was  it  a  studied 
plan  to  keep  him,  or  mere  feminine  vanity? 
Whatever  it  was,  the  effect  on  Carrington  was 
irresistible.  All  his  calculations  for  an  honor- 
able retreat,  his  growing  fancy  and  admiration 
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for  the  girl  eighteen  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
had  no  place  in  his  mind  now.  The  warm 
night,  the  purring  of  the  water  under  the  wharf, 
the  half-light  of  the  rising  moon,  and  this  woman 
with  her  radiant  beauty,  so  close  to  him,  held 
his  senses  throbbing  in  an  ecstasy  of  com- 
plete surrender.  Had  he  possessed  the  world 
at  this  moment,  she  could  have  had  it. 

She  must  have  seen  it  in  the  expression  of 
his  face,  for  she  said,  ''I  fear  I  cannot  read 
you  a  moral  lesson  to-night,  Hugh.'' 

Three  times  he  had  fought  back  a  wild  desire 
to  crush  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  until 
breath  failed.  "Dear,"  he  whispered,  "is  this 
fair?  How  do  you  expect  me  to  remember 
what  you  told  me,  with  my  veins  on  fire?'' 

"  Don't  bother  to  remember,"  she  said,  smiling 
up  into  his  face,  "for  I  have  forgotten." 

Still  somewhere  deep  in  Hugh's  curious 
make-up  there  was  a  stubborn  force  that  held 
him  back.  He  raised  her  hand  with  its  shining 
jewels  and  kissed  it  over  and  over  again. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  said,  softly.  "I 
mean,  for  the  present." 

"And  the  future?" 

"No,  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  You 
must  see  to  the  future,  my  dear,  in  some  way. 
I  honestly  do  not  care  how:  whether  we  wait, 
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or  find  that  we  cannot.  One  thing  is  certain: 
I  will  not  give  you  up.  If  you  think  best  that 
we  go  to-night,  I  will  go.  I  leave  it  to  you. 
It  is  not  your  fault,  dear.  I  have  made  my 
choice.  You  never  need  fear  a  word  of  re- 
proach from  me,  or  a  backward  glance." 

They  talked  a  long  time,  her  hand  in  his, 
of  the  present.  The  future  they  left  to  the 
future.  The  present  only  was  theirs.  The 
moon  rose  higher,  and  Hugh  saw  it  was  time 
for  her  to  return. 

''May  I  kiss  you  once.  Fair?''  Hugh  asked, 
gently.  ''You  know  I  never  have.  Do  you 
mind  ?'' 

She  shook  her  head  to  the  last  question,  and 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  tried  to  kiss  her 
cheek,  fearful  lest  he  frighten  her.  But  his 
lips  sought  hers,  and  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
his  kisses  rained  on  her  lips,  her  neck,  and  her 
shoulders  until  he  feared  his  own  violence. 

She  rose  to  go,  trembling  a  little. 

Hugh  saw  it  and  was  troubled.  "Forgive 
me,  dear,''  he  said,  his  blood  racing  through 
his  veins.  He  was  moved  beyond  the  cool, 
calculating  strata  which  he  had  thought  at 
the  bottom  of  his  character. 

She  turned  to  go,  but  faced  him  again,  her 
face  shining,  her  eyes  bright.     "I  should  feel 
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guilty  if  I  had  anything  to  forgive.  Would 
you  mind  saying  good-night  as  we  always 
have?" 

He  bowed  as  he  took  her  outstretched  hand 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  her  warm  fingers. 
Good-night,  Fair/'  he  said. 
Good-night,  Hugh.     I  will  write  you  in  the 
morning.     We  must  arrange.'' 

ii8 


Chapter    X 
Fairfax  Tazewell's  father  had  been  a 

large  slave-owner  and  a  prominent  man  in  the 
State.  The  war  had  more  nearly  ruined  him 
than  it  had  many  of  his  neighbors,  for  he  re- 
fused to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  altered 
conditions.  Instead,  he  isolated  himself  on 
his  estate  and  nursed  his  grievances.  The 
great  house  slowly  went  to  pieces:  window- 
panes  were  broken  out;  doors  parted  from  their 
hinges;  the  porch  floor  rotted  away;  and  the 
roof  leaked  yearly  in  more  places.  His  horses 
died  and  were  not  replaced;  the  large  acreage 
of  lawn  was  mowed  only  by  the  irregular 
tongues  of  a  few  cows ;  the  smoke-house  fell  in ; 
and  the  quarters  became  one  by  one  uninhabi- 
table. It  was  a  sad  sight,  the  ruin  of  this  once 
famous  place;  but  the  old  man  watched  the 
steady  decay  with  a  fierce  satisfaction.  Death 
ended  a  lonely,  bitter  old  age,  and  his  widow 
faced  the  world  with  an  empty  meal-barrel  and 
without  a  cent  of  money. 
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Fairfax  had  passed  her  girlhood  in  this 
gloomy  atmosphere.  Though  too  young  to 
understand  her  father's  bitterness,  she  was 
the  only  member  of  the  household  to  sympa- 
thize with  his  grim  determination  to  accept 
no  help  nor  to  adjust  his  views  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances. She  inherited  from  him  the  proud 
neck  that  would  not  bend.  Other  prominent 
planters  admitted  that  the  cause  was  lost,  and 
began  again.  Father  and  daughter  were  close 
companions  during  these  years,  and  her  hand 
was  in  his  as  he  faced  death  with  the  same  grim 
determination  to  show  no  suffering. 

At  his  funeral,  her  beauty  and  stately,  girlish 
manner  had  attracted  an  aunt,  who  took  her 
away  to  Washington,  where  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood in  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  the  capital. 
Here  she  met  General  Tazewell.  He  spoke  to 
her  feelingly  of  her  father.  His  voice  shook 
with  emotion  when  he  referred  to  the  past.  His 
own  life,  he  assured  her,  was  to  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  State.  He  was  in  Washington 
to  save  his  people,  to  resist  Federal  encroach- 
ment. It  was  a  harder  task  than  his  war-time 
service ;  but  the  call  had  come  to  him,  and  with 
God's  help  he  should  not  fail.  He  became  a 
hero  in  the  girl's  eyes.  His  accent  reminded 
her  of  her  father.     He  was  already  a  great 
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man :  no  wonder  it  was  not  hard  for  this  clever 
politician  to  win  a  young  girl,  ready  to  worship 
any  apostle  of  the  Old  South,  even  though  her 
life  had  been  more  than  commonly  full  of  the 
love-making  of  men.  But  General  Tazewell, 
after  marriage,  had  descended  so  soon  from  the 
pedestal  upon  which  his  wife,  with  his  help,  had 
placed  him,  that  she  was  not  aware  of  uttering 
a  falsehood  when  she  told  Carrington  that  her 
marriage  had  brought  her  as  much  as  she  had 
expected. 

The  general  was  not  now  connected  with  the 
administration  directly,  but  in  some  way  rev- 
enues accrued  to  him,  and  the  machine  of  which 
he  was  a  large  cogwheel  still  ran  actively.  His 
stay  at  home  could  not  be  for  long;  but  Car- 
rington feared  that  he  would  manage  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  the  intimacy  between 
Fairfax  and  himself.  She  had  left  it  all  in 
his  hands.  Hugh  felt  sure  that  his  decision  in 
the  matter  would  be  acquiesced  in,  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  what  did  he  wish?  With 
her,  her  spell  was  irresistible,  entire;  all  else 
flew  to  the  winds.  But  away  from  her,  the 
spell  dissolved:  his  cautious  nature  reasserted 
itself.  After  all,  running  away  with  the  wife 
of  such  a  well-known  man  as  General  Tazewell 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  done  without  mature  con- 
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sideration.  He  knew  that  had  she  proposed  it 
as  he  sat  by  her  on  the  wharf  four  da3^s  before, 
it  would  certainly  have  happened ;  but  in  broad 
daylight  looking  over  the  fields  of  his  own 
plantation,  it  was  quite  different.  Was  he 
ready  to  give  up  his  life  of  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibilities? Would  not  grim  care  perch  with 
him  upon  his  horse,  and  anxiety  and  dread  of 
the  morrow  keep  his  e3^es  from  closing?  Prac- 
tical difficulties  loomed  u})  before  him.  Where 
should  they  go?  Items  of  food,  shelter,  and 
dress  spread  themselves  out  as  upon  a  ledger, 
and  at  the  bottom,  in  his  mind's  e}^,  the  totals 
added  up  large. 

The  general  would  die  some  da3^ :  they  could 
wait.  But  would  his  constancy  not  waver  if 
a  long  separation  intervened?  Would  Fair's 
personal  power  over  him  be  always  absolute? 
Could  he  count  on  that  to  keep  his  fancy  from 
straying?  If  he  could  feel  sure  that,  at  any 
moment  she  summoned  him  to  her,  intensity 
would  ring  in  his  voice  and  love  shine  in  his 
e^^es,  he  would  feel  easy.  For  she  must  never 
be  disappointed  in  his  ardency,  this  high-spirited 
woman. 

As  Hugh  was  thus  ruminating  on  the  broad 
porch  of  his  house,  Maude  came  up  the  steps, 
whistling,  a  string  of  dogs  at  his  heels,  tired, 
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dusty,  and  hungry.  ''Had  a  glorious  burst," 
he  said.  "  That  boy  Nim  was  on  the  bay  four- 
year-old,  but  the  gray  mare,  with  my  eleven 
stone  two  up,  beat  him  by  a  head  to  the  last  fence. 
I'll  get  her  ready  next  week  and  send  her  to 
Warrenton.     Anything  to  eat?'' 

"  Not  yet.  But  why  don't  you  send  the  chest- 
nut you  got  from  Terry?  He  can  beat  the  gray 
at  any  weight. " 

"  Did  you  see  the  trial  this  morning?"  Maude 
asked,  quickly.  "By  Jove,  old  man.  Til  have 
to  build  a  tight  board  fence  around  the  field. 
Buckingham  is  too  good  for  Warrenton,  or  any- 
thing in  Virginia." 

"Speaking  of  Buckingham,  yonder  comes 
Henry,  who  raised  him.  Are  you  going  to  let 
him  into  the  secret  when  it  cornes  to  the  bet- 
ting?" 

"Gentlemen!"  was  Henry's  salutation,  as  he 
came  up,  after  having  thrown  his  bridle-rein 
over  the  rack. 

Maude  went  in  to  change  his  clothes,  and 
Henry  took  his  chair. 

"I  suppose  you  precede  the  sheriff  again  on 
this  visit."  Carrington  said,  at  a  venture. 

"  Weil,  I  didn't  gallop  my  horse,  or  try  cross- 
country ridin',  but  I  see  I'm  here  ahead  of  him. 
I've  some  news  for  you." 
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Carrington  gave  a  grunt. 

''Who  do  you  think  has  been  at  my  office?" 
Henry  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  your  low  friends.  General 
Tazewell,  I  reckon. 

''You're  right. 

"Well  I  don't  care." 

"He  says  he'll  pay  your  creditors." 

"Good  Lord!"  Hugh  cried.     "What  for?" 

"  He  is  willing  to  buy  their  claims,  and  they 
are  more  than  willing,  yes,  anxious,  to  sell." 

Hugh  contemplated  the  toe  of  his  boot  steadily. 
"Henry,"  he  said  finally,  "can  anybody  make 
anything  out  of  me,  if  I  don't  choose  to  pay?" 

"It  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble.  You  have  no 
visible  personal  property,  except  a  few  mules 
and  farm  tools,  and  the  place  is  mortgaged." 

"Well,  let  the  general  try  —  I  don't  mind. 
But  tell  me:  on  his  death  who  does  the  place 
go  to?" 

"  To  his  wife,  I  suppose." 

Carrington  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Henry. 
It  would  make  a  good  story  to  say  he,  Carring- 
ton, was  willing  General  Tazewell  should  buy 
up  his  debts,  hoping  by-and-by  to  marry  his 
creditor  in  the  widow.  But  it  was  Henry  the 
lawyer  talking,  and  not  Henry  his  loquacious 
instructor  in  poker. 
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"Well,  go  ahead/'  Hugh  said;  "let  him 
sweat ;  and  if  he  can't  stand  the  hot  grease,  he 
can  keep  out  of  the  kitchen.  Have  a  small 
drink  before  dinner?  Fve  been  the  general's 
creditor :  it's  his  turn,  in  all  fairness/' 

A  few  days  later  notice  was  served  on  Carring- 
ton  that  the  debts  had  been  assigned,  and 
with  it  came  a  courteous  note  from  the  general 
saying  that  he  had  lately  heard  of  Mr,  Carring- 
ton's  embarrassment,  and  hastened  to  relieve 
the  temporary  pressure.  The  writer  professed 
great  sympathy  and  refused  all  thanks. 

A  daily  note  came  from  Mrs.  Tazewell,  but 
nothing  had  happened  since  Friday.  Her 
husband  favored  her  with  his  society  con- 
stantly, which  she  must  bear  patiently  while  he 
stayed,  unless — and  a  dash  followed. 

With  his  plantation  rented  to  Maude,  Carring- 
ton  soon  tired  of  idleness  at  home,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  town,  riding  in 
after  breakfast,  and  returning  at  the  time  when 
the  Englishman  had  tea.  After  tea  they  ex- 
ercised such  of  the  hunters  as  Maude  thought 
were  short  of  work.  It  was  a  mystery  to  Hugh 
how  his  tenant  could  ride  one  horse  after  an- 
other all  day,  and  every  day,  without  let-up. 
No  negro  on  the  place  worked  harder,  but  he 
was    always    clean    and    well-groomed.     His 
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breeches  and  boots  fitted  to  a  nicety,  his  neck- 
cloth was  neatly  tied,  and  his  stirrups  and  bits 
were  bright.  Once  a  week,  on  an  average, 
he  had  a  fall,  but  his  temper  was  undisturbed. 
Whom  did  he  visit?  What  fun  did  he  have? 
Carrington  questioned  him. 

"Fun?"  laughed  the  Englishman.  ''Ten 
good  hunters  pining  for  a  gallop  are  fun  enough. 
They  give  me  all  the  amusement  I  want,  I 
assure  you.  Oh,  it's  a  bore,  now,  sometimes; 
but  during  the  fall,  in  the  hunting  season,  it's 
quite  good  enough.  Besides,  a  man  must  work 
for  his  bread.'' 

"  But  in  England?"  persisted  Hugh.  "  Sure- 
ly, this  is  a  tame  life  for  you." 

''Oh,  at  home!  I  can't  afford  to  live  there, 
you  know.  After  all,  if  my  brother  had  ten 
good  hunters  in  his  stable  and  could  ride  them, 
he  wouldn't  ask  for  more.  Poor  fellow,  he  isn't 
as  well  off  as  I  am :  laid  up  with  a  sort  of  spinal 
trouble.  Can't  even  ride  out  on  his  farms. 
Has  to  go  in  a  pony  carriage,  with  pillows  and 
things." 

Is  your  brother  a  farmer?"  Hugh  asked. 
Yes,  in  a  way.     He  has  the  home  farm. 
He's  the  Earl  of  Chiswick,  and  precious  hard 
up,    I    can    tell    you.      I    had    a    letter    from 
him    yesterday  ;     he'd    give     up    the    whole 
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show  and  rough  it  Hke  me,  if  he  had  my 
health." 

"Your  brother  an  earl?"  Hugh  said,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"Yes,  why  not?  Not  that  it's  much  fun 
unless  one's  rich.  So  much  side  to  keep  up. 
One  doesn't  like  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  ragged  coat  with  a  pocket  full  of  duns." 
Maude  pulled  off  his  coat  and  reached  for  the 
bottle  of  Elliman's  embrocation.  "Wrenched 
my  wrist  again  to-day." 

"Let  me  give  it  a  rub,"  Carrington  said. 

The  Englishman  lit  his  pipe  and  put  his 
feet  in  a  chair,  and  Carrington  rubbed  and 
talked,  and  was  surprised  to  find  his  tenant 
interesting.  They  had  lived  in  the  house  to- 
gether two  months  without  their  conversation 
ever  varying  from  the  weather  and  horses 
and  similar  primary  topics.  Maude  had  al- 
ways been  an  agreeable  but  reticent  companion. 
Hugh  found  that  his  reticence  had  been  largely 
due  to  shyness,  and  was  surprised  again. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  genuine  friend- 
ship between  them  and  of  a  more  constant  com- 
panionship. One  evening  they  were  riding 
towards  home  after  a  two  days'  trip  buying 
horses.  Their  way  lay  along  the  river.  The 
fields  were  bright  with  the  ripening  grain,  and 
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the  corn  showed  its  green  stalks  in  the  bot- 
toms. 

''I  reckon  we'd  better  stop  somewhere  for 
the  night/'  Hugh  suggested. 

''  I  don't  mind.  Do  you  know  an3^  one  along 
here?    I  haven't  seen  a  house  for  miles." 

''Oh,  I  know  ever^^body/'  Hugh  said.  ''Let 
me  think — I  haven't  been  on  this  road  for  ages." 
He  checked  his  horse  and  pointed  to  a  little 
rift  of  smoke  ahead  and  to  the  right :  "  Unless 
I'm  very  much  mistaken,  Major  Tazewell's 
house  is  somewhere  there." 

"  Ah!"  Maude  said;  "  he  has  a  prett^^  daugh- 
ter, hasn't  he?  I  met  her  at  3^our  cousin's 
wedding.  Lonesome  life  for  her,  I  should 
think." 

"Yes,  it  is;  though  people  didn't  seem  to 
mind  it  before  the  war.  I  suppose  they  enter- 
tained more.  I  wonder  what  is  to  become  of 
all  these  big  places." 

"Cut  up  and  divided  out,  I  suppose,"  Maude 
answered,  cheerfully.  "There's  a  living  for 
a  dozen  families  on  one  of  them." 

"I'd  hate  to  live  to  see  it,"  Hugh  replied, 
gloomily. 

"  Why?  The  owners  haven't  capital  enough 
to  work  them:  nine-tenths  is  waste  land  on 
which  they  pay  taxes." 
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"Wouldn't  you  hate  to  see  your  father's 
estate  sold?"  Carrington  asked. 

"Oh  yes;  but  that  seems  different  somehow. 
Besides  we  can't  sell  on  account  of  the  entail 
— wish  we  could/'  he  said,  with  sudden  contra- 
diction; "agriculture  has  gone  fut  at  home; 
and  our  place  sold,  we  could  all  live.  Oh,  I'm 
not  sentimental.  I'm  going  home  after  a  bit. 
Frank — that's  my  brother,  you  know — is  in  a 
bad  way,  and  I  may  step  in  any  day.  He  is 
unmarried,  so  it  behooves  me  to  look  about. 
I  wouldn't  have  the  place  go  to  the  Devonshire 
Maudes  for  anything." 

"  How  do  you  mean, '  look  about '?" 

"Why,  I  must  marry,  you  know,  if  the  place 
comes  to  me.  You  see  I  may  look  to  make  a 
good  match — money  and  that.  Plenty  of  per- 
sons outside  our  class  in  England  have  £  s.  d. 
which  they  are  willing  to  invest  in  a  title — and 
it's  lucky  they  are." 
I 


Chapter    XI 

The  pile  of  unanswered  letters  on  General 
Tazewell's  desk  grew  day  by  day.  Telegrams 
reached  him  from  various  cities,  more  and 
more  insistent,  as  the  w^eks  passed.  One 
morning  late  in  June  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk, 
writing;  his  usual  placid  brow  w^as  ruffled, 
and  his  fingers  were  stained  with  ink.  From 
his  window  he  could  see  the  entire  front  of  the 
house,  a  long  fagade  of  ivy-covered  brick. 
The  view  towards  the  river  was  shut  off  by  a 
neat  hedge  which  surrounded  the  lawn  and 
separated  it  from  a  flower-garden  terraced  down 
to  the  river.  A  side  window,  opening  on  a 
small  porch,  led  into  a  blue-grass  field  dotted 
here  and  there  with  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
grounds  about  the  house  were  scrupulously 
tidy:  it  was  the  only  estate  in  the  county  that 
made  many  pretensions  in  this  direction.  The 
farm  buildings  and  quarters  were  in  bad  re- 
pair, but  they  were  not  in  sight. 

It  was  a  picturesque  old  house,  architecturally 
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unlike  any  other  in  the  region  about.  The 
generaFs  father  had  built  it  in  his  early  married 
life  after  an  English  model.  And  the  grass 
in  the  lawn  came  from  seed  brought  from  Leices- 
tershire. Brick  walls  surrounded  the  stable- 
yard,  and  an  old  clock  built  into  the  front  wall 
of  the  stable  still  marked  the  time. 

General  Tazewell  wrote  laboriously.  Some 
Blue  Books  and  Congressional  Reports  were 
open  and  held  in  place  by  paper-weights.  A 
quantity  of  newspaper  clippings  were  spread 
before  him,  and  the  proof-sheets  of  a  bulky 
volume  rested  in  a  chair  at  his  side.  He  was 
a  powerful,  unathletic  man,  and  perspired  free- 
ly. The  air  coming  in  at  the  windows  was  hot. 
It  was  a  close,  sluggish-feeling  day,  with  a 
prophecy  of  coming  rain. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  writing,  there  came  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  side,  just  where  a  handker- 
chief protruded  from  his  pocket.  It  grew  for 
a  moment  in  intensity,  like  a  knife  thrust, 
so  severe  that  his  face  was  distorted,  and 
he  saw  through  a  mist.  He  kept  quite  still, 
suffering  agony.  The  pain  left  him  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  and  he  fanned  himself  back 
into  composure.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
walked  to  the  window  and  sat  down  on  the 
seat.     His  wife,  in  a  white  muslin  gown,  was 
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pruning  a  rose-bush  on  the  lawn.  It  seemed 
to  him  she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  before, 
as  he  noted  the  clear  lines  of  her  profile,  the 
curves  of  the  full  neck,  and  the  round  arms 
showing  through  the  thin  sleeves.  The  birds 
sang  in  the  trees,  the  waves  of  heat  pulsated 
in  the  air,  and  the  earth  gave  forth  a  warm, 
rich  odor.  The  general  shut  his  eyes  and 
sought  to  recall  the  pain  and  its  location.  Save 
for  a  slight  giddiness  its  effect  had  passed.  It 
might  have  been  rheumatism,  but  the  sugges- 
tion did  not  bring  much  comfort  to  his  mind. 
Suppose  it  were  what  he  feared,  what  was  his 
lifetime  of  labor  worth,  if  he  must  lose  its  fruits? 
What  had  he  got  out  of  it?  He  was  rich  beyond 
his  wife's  suspicions,  and  he  sat  in  the  high 
places :  but  a  parsimonious  turn  had  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  his  wealth,  and  a  nervous 
dread  of  losing  honors  and  offices  had  taken 
from  the  pleasure  of  power. 

Something  of  this  came  to  him,  and  then  his 
mind  dwelt  on  the  disposition  of  his  property 
after  him.  He  had  no  children.  The  coupling 
of  Carrington's  name  with  that  of  his  wife  was 
not  a  pleasing  thought.  He  had  encouraged 
Carrington's  intimacy  in  the  house  at  first 
from  self-interest.  Hugh  was  a  successful 
planter,  and  the  politician  had  obtained  in  his 
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absence  the  general  oversight  of  a  watchful 
manager  at  no  cost  to  himself.  But  General 
Tazewell  did  not  care  to  have  things  go  too  far, 
and  now  Carrington  must  leave  the  country: 
either  willingly  to  Cuba,  or  unwillingly  else- 
where. He  would  be  a  hard  person  to  make  to 
do  anything,  but  the  general  had  too  often  been 
victorious  over  greater  and  stronger  men  to 
feel  any  uneasiness.  He  would  send  Hugh 
to  a  country  where  zeal  for  riches  or  yellow 
fever  would  keep  him ;  make  his  plans  to  corral 
the  State  Legislature  and  obtain  the  senator- 
ship,  which  would  fall  vacant  the  coming  year 
— his  public  services  entitled  him  to  the  honor, 
and  his  hold  on  various  wires  made  its  bestowal 
on  him  more  than  probable;  and  then  he  could 
take  his  ease,  attend  to  his  health,  and  enjoy 
the  social  pleasures  which  his  position  and  his 
wife's  beauty  would  give  him. 

He  strolled  out  into  the  flower-bordered  lawn 
and  lighted  a  cigar  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
sensuous  content,  although  with  a  sliaky  hand. 

"Good-morning,  my  tireless  gardener,''  he 
said.  ''How  can  the  roses  fail  to  be  beautiful 
and  full  of  sweet  odors,  if  you  smile  upon 
them?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how,  but  this  wretched 
bush  is  doing  so  badly.     It  was  a  beautiful 
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rose-tree  once,  and  now  its  flowers  have  degen- 
erated into  the  commonest  looking  things/' 

"Quite  an  ordinary  occurrence,  m}^  dear,  in 
persons  as  well  as  in  rose-trees.  We  luxuriate 
for  a  time  in  rich  earth  until  we  exhaust  its 
stores,  when  sterility  brings  about  a  reversion 
to  the  inferior  t3^pe  from  which  we  sprang/' 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  self-made 
men,  nurtured  in  a  barren  soil?  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  long  biographies  of  such  from 
you/' 

"  They  are  sports,  my  dear,  whims  and  freaks 
of  nature,"  he  answered,  blandly.  "Beautiful 
day,  is  it  not?    Shall  we  ride?" 

"It  is  too  hot,"  she  said. 

"Or  walk?"  he  suggested. 

"  Much  too  hot  for  either,"  she  replied. 

"I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  our  Central 
Committee.  They  do  me  too  much  honor," 
he  said,  musingly,  tilting  his  cigar  upward. 

"Really,"  she  answered,  indifferently. 

"They  urge  me  most  strenuously  to  help  in 
the  New  York  campaign,  this  fall.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  trip  North,  Fairfax?" 

"It  doesn't  sound  very  interesting,"  she 
replied,  coldly. 

"No;  home  is  better,  after  all — with  you." 

She  hid  a  frown  by  turning  her  back.     The 
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general  in  his  affectionate  moods  did  not  please 
her. 

"Yes,  with  you,  my  charming  wife/'  he  said, 
going  to  her  and  raising  one  of  her  hands  and 
kissing  it  with  great  gallantry.  ''Life  has 
been  cruel  to  me  in  that  I  have  been  so  much 
away  from  you.  We  must  henceforth  try  to 
be  more  tosrether.  I  could  not  have  tolerated 
the  separation  had  there  not  been  some  few 
poor  compensations.  Here  and  there  I  have 
been  able  to  raise  a  burden  for  a  friend,  to  bright- 
en a  neighbor's  journey  through  the  world. 
But  the  pleasures  of  the  service  have  been  mainly 
in  the  doing.''  He  sighed.  "  0  Gratitude,  how 
seldom  dost  thou  find  a  home  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Society  looks  on  timid-visaged  Charity 
with  a  cold,  suspicious  eye." 

''Has  3^our  broad  generality  any  specific 
application?"  Mrs.  Tazewell  asked,  with  no 
trace  of  sympathy  in  her  voice. 

"Ah  yes;  too  many,"  he  answered,  shaking 
his  head.  "  Do  you  think  well  of  the  trip  North? 
You  could  stay  at  some  watering-place,  where  I 
would  join  you  as  often  as  the  fates  permitted." 

"No,  I  hate  travelling." 
Very  well,  I  will  so  advise  them." 
But  that  needn't  keep  you,"  she  said  quickly, 
and  then  regretted  she  had  spoken. 
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He  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  walk,  and 
did  not  answer.  After  a  little  time  she  started 
towards  the  house. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Fairfax?''  he  called 
after  her,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  door. 

''I  have  some  sewing  to  do/'  she  answered, 
carelessly. 

''Bring  it  out  on  the  north  porch  and  I  will 
join  you.''  ( 

She  stood  a  few  seconds  in  the  doorway, 
as  he  walked  down  the  path,  and  frowned,  and 
then,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  entered. 

General  Tazewell  came  to  her  with  a  bulky 
volume  of  speeches.  Moses,  the  coal-black 
stable-boy,  found  them  and  asked  for  the  mail- 
bag. 

"It's  in  the  hall,"  said  Mrs.  Tazewell. 

"Bring  it  here,  Moses,"  called  the  general; 
and  as  the  boy  brought  it  out  he  said:  "I've 
some  more  letters  to  go.  I'll  call  3^ou  when 
they're  ready,"  and  the  negro  disappeared. 

The  general  abstractedly  lifted  the  bag  by 
the  bottom,  and  the  letters  poured  upon  the 
porch  floor. 

"How  very  awkward  of  you!"  cried  his  wife, 
with  some  heat,  dropping  on  her  knees  to  pick 
them  up. 

General  Tazewell  protested  gallantly  against 
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her  action,  but  was  no  match  in  agihty  for  his 
wife,  who  had  the  letters  all  in  her  hands  be- 
fore he  could  bend  his  knees  to  the  floor.  He 
had  seen  a  certain  name,  however. 

He  held  out  his  hands  for  the  letters,  and  as 
he  persisted,  she  said,  glancing  over  them: 
''Why,  this  one  is  not  stamped.  How  care- 
less of  me,''  and  went  into  the  house 
with  it. 

The  general  looked  over  those  in  his  hand. 
She  had  it,  then.  He  sighed  heavily.  'Tm 
getting  old.  She's  too  quick  for  me,''  and 
smiled,  blandly. 

Next  day  he  made  a  more  subtle  move.  Moses 
always  got  the  mail  at  a  certain  hour  and  took 
the  river  road  for  Eastover  Court  House,  on 
his  daily  pleasure  trip  to  the  post-office.  The 
river  made  a  wide  sweep  around  the  plantation, 
and  by  walking  across  the  pasture  one  could 
easily  intercept  any  one  riding  by  the  road. 
As  the  boy  rode  away  the  general  proposed  a 
walk,  but  his  wife  shaking  her  head,  he  started 
alone  across  the  pasture.  For  some  minutes 
she  suspected  nothing,  and  then  an  intuition 
came  to  her.  Hurrying  to  the  stable-yard,  she 
found  by  chance  a  stray  boy,  purveyor  of  food 
abstracted  from  the  kitchen  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cook's  next  of  kin. 
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"Can  you  ride,  boy?''  she  demanded,  breath- 
lessly. 

"I  ain'  got  no  horse/'  he  repHed,  stupidly. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  had,  you  little 
fool,"  she  blazed  forth;  ''do  you  know  how  to 
ride  a  horse?" 

The    boy   was    frightened    by    her    anger. 

Father,   he   say,"   he  began,    apologetically, 

I's  'bliged  to  ride  'cause  we  always  was  team- 
sters, an'  he  reckon — " 

"  Quick,  come  into  the  stable  then  and  get  a 
horse.  You  must  go  after  Moses  fast  as  you 
can  and  bring  him  back  to  me." 

She  almost  pushed  the  boy  into  the  stable 
and  watched  him  fumbling  among  the  bridles 
with  an  impatience  that  only  her  absolute 
dependence  on  him  enabled  her  to  curb  at  all. 

"There's  the  bridle  on  that  peg.  You  know 
how  to  bridle  him,  don't  you?" 

"Yaas'm,  I  reckon  I  kin,  ef  he  doan  hoi' 
his  haid  up  too  high."  He  went  into  the  stall 
cautiously.  ''He  look  mighty  fractious.  Do 
he  kick?" 

"No.     Oh,  put  it  right  on  over  the  halter." 

The  boy  reached  up  to  the  mare's  head ;  she 
gave  a  snort  at  the  stranger,  and  raised  it  up 
high. 

''Whoa!''  he  yelled  at  the  mare,  loudly,  him- 
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self,  however,  backing  off  as  far  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stall  as  possible.  ''You  yeah  me, 
madam  r' 

But  his  loud  tones  did  not  deceive  the  old 
mare,  and  Fairfax  waited  only  an  instant  longer 
before  going  into  the  stall  and  bridling  the 
mare  herself. 

''You  don't  need  a  saddle,  do  you?''  she 
asked,  as  she  led  the  mare  out. 

''No'm,"  he  answered,  doubtfully;  "least- 
ways I  wouldn't  ef  she  warn't  so  gayly.  I  done 
ride  a-many  horse  'ithout  nothin'  at  all;  but 
that  mare  she  got  fire  in  her  eye,  she  have." 

Fairfax  lifted  the  boy  on  the  mare's  back, 
and  giving  her  a  resounding  slap,  stood  with 
hands  still  clenched  with  anger  and  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  watching  the  mare  clatter  down  the 
road  at  a  gallop. 

General  Tazewell  was  puzzled  at  the  length 
of  time  Moses  took  to  come  around  the  bend. 
"I  can't  have  missed  him.  Most  remarkably 
slow  boy  is  that  Moses,"  he  said,  opening  and 
shutting  his  watch,  as  he  stood  in  the  hedge-row 
at  the  side  of  the  road. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  home,  Moses 
appeared,  digging  his  heels  into  his  horse. 
Fearful  lest  the  boy  should  pass  without  seeing 
him,  the  general  rushed  out  of  the  bushes,  his 
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cane  upraised,  and  so  astonished  the  galloping 
horse  as  to  bring  him  to  a  stand-still,  with  a 
sudden  planting  of  the  fore-feet  that  sent  the 
boy  flying  over  his  head.  Moses  and  mail-bag 
fell  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  with  a  tre- 
mendous snort,  the  horse  wheeled  and  tore  back 
towards  the  house.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
general,  chagrined  at  not  finding  the  suspected 
letter  in  the  mail-bag,  plodded  back,  too. 

''Did  you  see  Moses?''  his  wife  asked  him, 
as  he  came  in.  "  His  horse  must  have  thrown 
him,  for  he  galloped  into  the  stable-3^ard  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.'' 

General  Tazewell  grumbled  something  about 
''Damn  nigger!"  and  "Can't  ride,"  and  went 
on  to  his  room.  It  was  quite  unusual  for  the 
politician  to  forget  his  politeness,  and  Fair- 
fax's eyes  followed  his  broad  back,  and  the 
frown  which  had  appeared  so  often  in  her  face 
lately  settled  there  again.  Hers  was  not  the 
nature  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  what  dis- 
pleased her. 

No  reference  had  ever  been  made  by  the  gen- 
eral to  any  impropriety  in  Carrington's  visits. 
He  had  told  her  that  he  had  asked  Hugh  to 
discontinue  them  out  of  regard  to  foolish  gossip, 
set  afloat  by  malicious  persons.  There  had  been 
no   discussion  between    them.     Mrs.  Tazewell 
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had  acquiesced,  knowing  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  make  him  change  his  mind.  The  da^^s 
dragged  wearily  for  her.  She  had  no  taste 
for  books,  and  a  ride  afield  with  her  husband, 
who  never  permitted  his  gray  to  exceed  in  speed 
a  slow  dog-trot,  offered  little  variety.  She 
wished  to  send  word  to  Carrington,  but  was 
puzzled  how  to  do  so.  Twice  she  had  been  very 
nearly  discovered  in  an  attempt  to  use  the 
mail,  and  she  had  no  readiness  in  conception 
of  plan. 
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Chapter    XII 

One  afternoon  of  a  lowering  day,  soon  after- 
wards, Fairfax  started  for  an  aimless  walk. 
The  general  saw  lier  from  a  wdndow,  and  issued 
forth,  blowing  his  nose.  He  had  caught  a  vile 
cold  a  few  daj^s  before  by  addressing  a  local 
assembly  at  the  court  -  house,  where  he  had 
become  very  much  heated,  and  then  driving 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Where  are  j^ou  going,  Fairfax?"  he  asked. 
For  a  walk;  won't  you  come?'' 

He  glanced  at  the  threatening  sky  and  stepped 
gingerly  on  the  grass.  ''  No,  it's  too  wet.  Have 
you  overshoes?  Why  must  you  go  out  on  a 
day  like  this?" 

''Because  I  choose.  My  Lord,"  she  replied, 
wilfully,  and  went  on.  j 

The  wind  blew  gustily,  and  the  blue-grass 
field  was  soft  in  places.  The  exertion  of  walk- 
ing soon  brought  the  color  to  her  face,  and  her 
strong  physique  exulted  in  its  vigorous  vitality. 
Her  nature  w^as  too  healthy  to  be  morbid,  and 
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she  had  never  known  nerves.  She  cUmbed  a 
fence  without  effort,  and  was  then  in  the  "big 
pasture/'  a  stretch  of  blue-grass,  broomsedge, 
sassafras  bushes,  and  upspringing  locusts, 
some  miles  in  length,  running  back  into  the 
"flat  woods,''  where  lived  a  class  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  families  along  the  river.  The 
soil  was  very  barren,  there,  and  the  landscape 
a  monotony  of  white  clay  and  scrub  pines.  Its 
people  had  nothing  in  common,  nor  any  relations 
with,  the  "rich  folks"  of  the  river  bottoms. 
A  few  miles  inland  her  face  would  be  unknown 
except  by  a  chance  blacksmith. 

After  an  hour's  walking,  she  rounded  a  clump 
of  trees  in  a  hollow,  and  found  herself  surround- 
ed by  a  pack  of  yelping  beagles.  A  man's 
voice  in  the  pines  called,  "Puppies!  what  are 
you  doing !  Come  away ! ' '  and  Maude,  in  covert 
coat,  breeches,  and  field  boots,  came  striding 
up,  swinging  his  whangee  cane. 

"I  hope  my  puppies  have  not  annoyed  you," 
he  said  to  Fairfax.     "  Down !  you  little  rascals !" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  dogs,"  she  answered. 

"So  many  ladies  in  this  country  don't  seem 
to  like  them,"  he  said.  He  was  in  his  usual 
infectious  good-humor,  clean  and  fresh-looking. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  Fairfax  that  he  might 
be  used  to  convey  a  message  to  Hugh.     He 
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raised  his  hat  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
she  turned  and  said,  with  more  graciousness 
than  she  usually  displayed : 

''  Perhaps  your  walking  has  a  like  destination 
to  mine?'' 

''Mine  has  none  except  to  be  home  at  tea- 
time/' 

"You  might  let  me  give  you  your  tea,  to- 
day." 

''Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Tazewell. 
I'm  sure  Fll  enjoy  it  much  more  than  I  should 
at  home.  Tm  usuall}^  forced  to  go  back  to 
Deer  Hill  to  get  any;  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  with  3^ou  as  it  is  for  us.  Be  sure 
not  to  let  me  walk  you  too  fast." 

"Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  not  the  typical 
American.  But  for  my  skirts  I  need  no  handi- 
cap.    Is  your  farming  going  well,  Mr.  Maude?" 

"Oh  3"es.  I  took  on  Carrington's  overseer, 
a  model  of  exactness  and  economy;  a  regular 
machine  in  jeans,  you  know." 

"And  is  Mr.  Carrington  still  with  you?  I 
haven't  seen  him  lately." 

"I  left  him  at  Major  Tazewell's  three  days 
ago.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now — still 
there,  I  fancy.  He  seemed  perfectly  com- 
fortable when  I  left,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
moving." 
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''Possibly  he  is  a  beau  of  Miss  Tazewell's/' 
Fairfax  suggested,  lightly,  though  anger  at 
her  lover  flamed  in  her  heart.  ''Did  he  seem 
very  devoted?'' 

"Thoroughly/'  said  Maude.  "I  left  them 
in  the  drawing-room  and  went  to  bed,  feeling 
very  much  de  trop."  Suddenly  he  remembered 
what  he  had  heard  about  Hugh  and  Mrs.  Taze- 
well. "Still,  you  know,  he  is  a  Virginian," 
he  went  on,  trying  to  cover  his  blunder,  "and 
we  matter-of-fact  English  are  poor  judges  of 
such  things.     And  girls  out  here  are  queer." 

"How,  queer?"  she  asked.  Her  face  was 
impassive. 

"  Well,  you  see  they  are  so  much  freer  than 
girls  at  home.  They  say  and  do  what  they 
like,  while  with  us  there  is  no  such  thing,  until 
a  girl  is  married.  And  a  married  woman  out 
here  is  just  laid  on  the  shelf,  as  far  as  having 
attention  and  that  is  concerned.  Pardon  me, 
I  forgot  you  are  married." 

"And  laid  on  the  shelf,"  she  added.  "Per- 
haps we  don't  want  'attention  and  that.'  " 

"Of  course,  that  is  why,"  he  answered, 
lamely. 

"  How  tiresome  of  you  to  say  what  you  don't 
think.  You  think  all  American  married  women 
stupid." 
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"By  no  means/'  he  protested.  ''I  am  sure 
no  one  could  think  you — " 

''We are  not  discussing  me,  please/'  she  said, 
frigidl}^,  and  Maude's  spontaneity  was  checked. 
He  felt  her  snub  to  be  unfair,  and  it  angered 
him.  Surely  she  had  invited  his  remark. 
She,  however,  cared  little  what  he  thought,  and 
responded  with  bored  indifference  to  his  further 
polite  attempts  to  make  conversation.  A  light 
drizzle  began  to  fall,  becoming  a  steady  rain, 
as  they  plodded  homeward  over  the  slippery 
turf.  The  landscape  was  a  misty  blur,  the 
ground  sodden  and  deep.  Maude  prepared 
himself  for  another  snub  and  offered  her  his 
coat. 

''No,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  with  no 
thanks  in  her  voice,  and  Maude  swore  softly 
under  his  breath.  After  another  mile,  walked 
almost  in  silence,  she  was  compelled  to  unbend ; 
for  she  had  thought  of  a  plan  which  required 
the  use  of  his  covert  coat. 

"Mr.  Maude,"  Fairfax  said,  turning  towards 
him,  her  wet  hair  hanging  about  her  face, 
"I  am  sorry  I  was  cross."  Her  beauty  shone 
clear,  above  her  bedraggled  condition.  With 
muddy  boots,  wet  skirts,  and  dripping  hair, 
she  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 

"Then  take  m^^  coat,"  Maude  said,  eagerly. 
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He  had  sworn  to  himself  not  to  offer  it  again, 
but  the  words  came  unbidden.  She  had  smiled 
on  him  only  once. 

In  the  hall  General  Tazewell  was  preparing  a 
majestic  reproof  at  his  wife's  venturing  out 
on  such  a  day.  The  Englishman's  presence 
checked  the  flow  of  his  words.  "  Change  your 
clothes,  Fairfax/'  was  all  he  said,  ponderous 
disapproval  in  his  tone. 

''Certainly/'  she  answered;  ''did  you  fancy 
I  was  coming  to  dinner  in  this  gown?  Shall 
I  bring  you  some  fresh  handkerchiefs?  You 
see/'  she  said,  turning  to  Maude,  "the  general 
imagines  all  mankind  as  delicate  as  he  is. 
He  hasn't  poked  his  nose  outside  the  door  and 
is  snuffling  already.  I  am  wet  through  and 
sha'n't  be  hurt  a  mite."  Her  manner  was 
unnecessarily  rude,  Maude  thought.  "I  will 
have  your  coat  dried  in  the  kitchen,"  and  she 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  And  you,  Mr.~er — I  didn't  catch  the  name," 
the  general  said,  turning  to  him. 

"Maude,"  he  answered.  "Oh,  I'm  all  right. 
This  coat  isn't  wet  through.  Mrs.  Tazewell 
only  put  on  my  cover'  coat  a  little  while  ago. 
I  say,  is  Bertie  Grosvenor  still  in  Washing- 
ton?" 

"  Bertie  Grosvenor?"  puzzled  Tazewell.  "  Sure- 
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ly  you  don't  mean  Lord  Grosvenor  of  the  Eng- 
lish legation?' 
Yes." 

What  do  you  know  of  him,  young  man?'' 
Very  little  harm,  I  assure  you.     He  is    a 
cousin,   you  know,   and  said  if  he  didn't  go 
home  he  might  be  down  this  summer  to  see 
me." 

''Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
him,"  Tazewell  said,  completely  off  his  balance 
at  the  thought  of  having  a  peer  in  his  house; 
for  General  Tazewell  had  so  long  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Washington  that  in  him  the 
politician,  with  his  reverence  for  place,  had 
entirely  supplanted  the  Virginia  planter,  with 
his  proud  democratic  belief  in  being  born  the 
equal  of  the  best.  He  stepped  towards  Maude 
with  beaming  cordiality:  ''You  must  be  wet. 
I  insist  on  your  accepting  a  coat.  At  least 
come  into  my  room  and  put  yourself  to  rights. 
You  must  certainlj^  break  bread  with  us." 

"Curious,  these  Americans,"  Maude  thought, 
as  he  walked  home  after  tea,  "prating  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  equality  of  men.  What  a 
start  it  gave  the  old  fellow.  He  must  think 
me  a  snob,  too,  to  lug  in  my  relations.  Perhaps 
Madame  la  Duchesse  might  grant  Grosvenor 
a  smile  or  two.     She's  a  stunner  for  looks.     I 
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never  saw  a  woman  wet  through  appear  any- 
thing but  a  drab  before.  People  say  she's 
eprise  of  Carrington.  I  don't  beHeve  it.  It  is 
her  majesty  myself  that  she  worships.  Til  give 
odds.'' 

He  reached  home,  lit  his  lantern,  and  made 
the  round  of  his  stables  before  going  in. 

A  few  days  later  Maude  found  Hugh's  horse 
tied  to  the  rack  and  that  gentleman  stretched 
out  in  a  chair  on  the  porch,  hat  over  eyes,  placid- 
ly smoking. 

"Any  mail?"  Hugh  called. 

"Yes,"  Maude  answered;  "and  I  found  a 
letter  in  my  cover'  coat  pocket  yesterday. 
Haven't  an  idea  how  long  it's  been  there.  I 
got  caught  in  a  rain  the  other  day,  and  it's  a 
pretty  mess." 

"  Mighty  careless  of  you  to  get  my  duns  wet," 
Hugh  answered,  lazily.  "The  amount  due  is 
probably  so  blurred  that  I  can't  read  it.  Let's 
have  it." 

The  handwriting  gave  him  a  start,  and  he 
glanced  quickly  at  Maude,  for  the  letter  was 
not  stamped;  but  the  Englishman  had  evi- 
dently been  an  innocent  mail-carrier.  The 
note  was  scribbled  in  pencil,  and  said : 

"The  general  is  going  to  Boston  soon.     I 
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am  sure  he  will  devise  some  wav  to  take  me 
with  him.  He  speaks  at  Howardsville  next 
Thursday  afternoon.     Come  at  four,  on  foot.'' 

It  was  Thursday  noon  now.  Why  couldn't 
Maude  have  kept  the  letter  till  night?  Hugh 
felt  that  Fate  was  against  him.  He  had  been 
courting  the  smiles  of  a  less  beautiful  woman, 
the  last  few  days,  with  almost  the  feeling  of 
doing  something  especially  meritorious  —  for 
thus  convenientl}^  does  man's  conscience  en- 
dorse his  desires — and  to  Nannie  Tazewell  his 
mind  turned  even  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  had  been  making  love  tentatively,  and 
without  progress.  The  castle  had  showed 
no  signs  of  3uelding  to  his  parade  of  assault — 
doubtful  even  was  the  result  of  a  long  siege. 
Had  he  lost  interest  in  what  he  had  won  with- 
out effort?  Did  he  long  only  for  the  unattain- 
able? No;  in  some  unexplained  way,  the  girl 
had  a  charm  for  him  that  the  woman  lacked, 
in  spite  of  her  greater  beauty. 

Still  he  did  as  he  was  bidden,  praying  for 
his  senses  to  overpower  him,  that  Fairfax 
might  not  feel  any  suspicion  he  was  not  meeting 
her  on  her  side  the  half-way  post.  A  servant 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  Fairfax's  greeting 
was  as  conventional  as  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance would  have  merited. 
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"  You  overdo  it,  Fair/'  he  said,  as  the  servant's 
retreating  steps  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  she 
grasped  his  hand  eagerly. 

''I  don't  care/'  she  said,  with  bright  eyes. 
"I  care  for  nothing,  now  you  are  come.  I 
could  not  write  you — I  tried  twice.  I  was 
desperate,  and  took  the  only  chance  that  of- 
fered. Did  the  stupid  young  Englishman 
suspect?" 

''  Not  he.  You  ought,  though,  to  have  pasted 
on  an  old  stamp/' 

''Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing,  these 
long  two  weeks/'  she  said,  drawing  her  chair 
towards  him. 

Hugh  drew  the  chair  still  closer,  and  bent 
over  and  kissed  the  wavy  hair.  With  the 
perfume  of  that  kiss  on  his  lips  he  was  hers 
again,  body  and  soul,  and  he  was  not  sorry. 
If  only  he  could  be  sure  it  would  always  be 
so.  They  sat  together  a  long  time,  till 
darkness  shadowed  the  room.  And  with 
the  darkness,  unembarrassed  by  those  dark 
eyes,  Hugh  could  discuss  the  future  more 
calmly. 

''Your  chains  do  not  gall,  dear,"  he  said. 
"Your  life  is  not  insupportable.  No,  Fair, 
please  don't  put  your  face  so  near  mine :  I  know 
I  shall  kiss  it,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  my 
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homily.     After   all,    this    condition   of    things 
cannot  last  forever,  and — '' 

''  But  it  may  outlast  us/'  she  broke  in. 

"Not  in  all  human  probability.  Your  hus- 
band is  old,  and  may  some  day  be  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  What  you  said  not  so  very  long 
ago  still  rings  in  my  ears:  'I  will  not  be  the 
first  to  dishonor  a  proud  name.  There  is  some- 
thing better  and  more  worthy  than  love. ' '' 

"Perhaps  I  was  mistaken/'  she  said,  softly. 

But  with  many  words  Carrington  preached 
upon  the  text,  feeling  a  thrill  of  virtuous  self- 
abnegation  with  every  sentence;  and  Fairfax 
listened  with  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction  in  her 
face.  Perhaps  she  was  not  more  ready  to  give 
up  her  comfortable  life  and  to  brave  society's 
ban  than  he,  but  his  flow  of  virtuous  phrases 
came  too  spontaneously:  was  it  effort  enough 
on  his  part  to  give  up  the  dream? 

"There  is  no  need  of  such  an  array  of  logic. 
Of  course,  I  know  all  that,''  she  said,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "I  left  it  all  for  3^ou  to  decide. 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  line  of  thought  that 
led  up  to  your  decision." 

Carrington  felt  a  sudden  check  to  his  com- 
fortable line  of  reasoning.  "  You  don't  think 
I — "  he  began,  his  conscience  stirring  un- 
easily. 
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She  interrupted:  ^'I  don't  think  anything. 
I  suppose  it  is  best.  It  certainly  is  worldly- 
wise,  and  it  may  be  heavenly-virtuous.  One 
sees  you  in  a  new  light,  Hugh.'' 

She  perceived  at  once  that  she  was  taking  the 
wrong  tone,  and  changed  her  manner.  Ly- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  she  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  head.  "It  is  such  a  relief  to  have 
it  settled.  I  would  have  done  the  other  if  you 
had  thought  best,  but  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  do.  Books  say  those  who  do  that,  repent  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  This  way  is  better.  We 
will  wait.  You  will  be  my  lover  and  my  true 
knight  always,  will  you,  Hugh?" 

She  leaned  towards  him,  and  he  came  and 
kissed  her  hand  fervently,  and  she  put  her  other 
hand  on  his  hair. 

"May  the  rest  of  my  life  be  bitter,  if  I  fail 
you,"  he  said. 


Chapter    XIII 
General  Tazewell's  period  of  quiescence 

at  home  was  brief.  The  State  campaign  de- 
manded his  attention,  and  local  politicians 
besieged  his  house.  Carrington  and  Fair- 
fax met  several  times,  as  the  summer  wore  on. 
The  field  by  the  flatwoods  was  the  common 
meeting-place:  here  Carrington  had  cattle  that 
he  salted  assiduously. 

The  general  triumphed  in  the  end;  for  he 
bore  Fairfax  off  to  Boston,  and  the  time  be- 
tween the  notice  of  departure  and  the  depart- 
ure itself  was  so  short  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  good-b3"e.  In  vain  she  had  pleaded  lack 
oi  wardrobe :  he  was  ready  with  the  largest  check 
he  had  ever  proffered.  And  Hugh  proved  an 
exasperatingly  uncertain  correspondent,  nor 
did  his  letters  atone  in  their  warmth  for  their 
brevity.  Now  and  then,  when  very  low  in 
spirits,  Hugh  would  fill  four  pages  with  longings 
and  sighs  and  the  sorrow  unspeakable  of  separa- 
tion.    She  received  one  so  morbidly  tragic  in 
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tone  that,  for  half  an  hour,  she  considered 
fleeing  to  him;  but  the  next  was  flippant  and 
commonplace  and  labored:  its  sentiment,  too, 
seemed  forced.  She  had  no  other  correspond- 
ent in  Eastover. 

These  were  idle,  long  days  for  Hugh.  To 
kill  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
called  for  the  exercise  of  daily  ingenuity.  After 
the  wheat  and  hay  harvest,  for  the  ordinary 
farmer,  during  the  long,  hot  summer,  the  days 
have  little  enough  of  occupation.  To  see  his 
teams  led  out  at  dawn,  to  make  one  visit  to  the 
scorching  corn-field,  to  overlook  the  distribu- 
tion of  feed  to  the  ploughmen  at  night,  hardly 
filled  up  the  fourteen  hours  of  day.  But  Hugh, 
w4th  nothing  to  do  whatever,  slept,  and  smoked, 
and  went  to  town,  and  got  slight  amusement 
out  of  it  all. 

One  still  night  in  August  Hugh  was  riding 
home  in  his  shirt  and  breeches,  his  coat  on  the 
saddle  in  front  of  him.  His  feet  were  out  of 
the  stirrup  irons.  He  was  hot  from  neck  to 
heels,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  He 
was  nervous  and  irritable,  and  when  his  horse 
stumbled  badly  he  cursed  violently  at  the  dis- 
comfort. The  animal  went  dead  lame,  and  he 
was  forced  to  walk  the  last  mile,  steaming, 
and  entirely  out  of  temper. 
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Maude,  in  pajamas,  lying  on  the  brick  floor 
under  the  porch,  called,  ''  Any  mail?'' 

"No.  English  mail's  not  in.  Had  to  walk 
home.     Fool  of  a  horse  went  dead  lame." 

''Where  is  he?"  Maude  asked. 

Hugh  made  no  answer  except  to  swear. 

"Go  take  a  pill!"  Maude  growled.  Even 
his  serenity  was  not  proof  against  the  suc- 
cession of  vibratingly  hot  da^^s  and  nights. 
He  lit  a  lantern  and  went  to  the  horse-rack, 
where  Carrington  joined  him,  eying  his  beast 
with  malignant  eyes. 

"Nail  prick,"  the  Englishman  said.  "Jove, 
it's  hot!     Get  me  some  turpentine." 

"Damn  the  horse!"  said  Hugh.  "I'm  hot 
enough  now  without  sweating  myself  to  death 
nursing  him.     Come  in." 

"Well,  he's  your  horse,"  Maude  said;  "but 
it'll  be  lockjaw  if  you  let  it  alone." 

"I  don't  care  a  straw,"  Hugh  answered,  and 
they  went  back  to  the  brick  pavement. 

"You're  home  early.  Did  they  freeze  you 
out  of  the  game?" 

"Can't  you  find  a  more  appropriate  word 
with  the  thermometer  at  a  hundred?  I  suppose 
you  haven't  got  anything  to  eat." 

"  No ;  and  for  heaven's  sake  shut  up :  I  want 
to  go  to  sleep." 
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''Sleep,  you  idiot?  How  are  you  going  to 
sleep  on  those  bricks?''  Carrington  said.  "  Give 
me  an  Englishman  for  getting  his  three  meals 
and  his  eight  hours'  sleep.  Why  didn't  you 
leave  some  supper  for  me?" 

"  Oh,  go  on !  Wake  up  the  cook  or  anything ; 
only  let  me  alone.  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  you 
do."  And  Maude  rearranged  his  quilt  on  the 
brick  pavement,  and  pounded  the  dents  out  of 
his  pillow.  Hugh  stamped  away  through  the 
house. 

Maude  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  horse  weighed  on  his  mind.  Presently 
he  got  up,  went  for  the  turpentine  bottle  and 
trudged  across  the  hill  to  the  stables.  He 
found,  however,  that  some  one  had  been  there 
before  him  and  treated  the  animal. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  little  freshness. 

"  I'm  going  away  for  a  few  days,"  Carrington 
said,  over  his  egg  at  breakfast. 

"Where?"  Maude  asked. 

''Oh,  up  the  river,"  Hugh  replied,  carelessly. 

His  companion  eyed  him  curiously.  "Can't 
you  let  the  girl  alone?  Not  but  what  I  think 
you'll  come  a  cropper." 

"Perhaps  you  think  you  could  go  over  the 
course  without  a  fall, ' '  answered  Hugh.  Neither 
of  them  was  in  an  agreeable  humor. 
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"Oh  well,  what's  the  odds?''  Maude  said. 
''Just  the  same,  I'll  give  you  five  to  one  you 
don't  get  in." 

'Til  take  it/'  said  Carrington. 

"What  a  conceited  ass  the  man  is/'  Maude 
said  to  himself,  moving  to  the  window  and 
opening  a  pile  of  papers  a  boy  had  just  brought 
in.  Carrington  went  out  and  took  the  reins 
of  his  horse  off  the  rack.  He  mounted;  then 
got  down  and  came  into  the  room  again. 

"Maude/'  he  said. 

"Well?"  Maude  answered,  without  lifting 
his  eyes. 

"I  won't  take  that  bet."  He  went  out  and 
rode  off. 

"  First  sign  of  decency  the  beggar's  shown 
this  summer,"  Maude  commented,  and  went 
on  with  his  mail. 

Carrington  took  the  river  road  to  Major  Taze- 
well's plantation.  He  met  no  one  but  a  few 
stray  darkies;  stopped  for  luncheon  at  Terry's 
house;  and  passed  his  aunt's  place  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mules  were  coming  in  from 
the  day's  working  the  corn,  their  great  ears 
hanging,  the  hair  rough  with  dried  sweat.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  teamster  he  had  struck. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  house. 
The  negroes  passed  by,  sitting  woman  fashion 
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on  the  mules.  Several  touched  the  rags  of 
their  hats  respectfully. 

Hugh  found  Major  Tazewell  in  the  stable- 
yard,  leaning  on  his  stick  and  roundly  berating 
a  sullen  negro.  The  major  was  old,  but  his 
voice  w^as  fiery  and  his  temper  shorter  than 
ever.  Nannie  Tazewell  was  sitting  on  the 
front  porch,  sewing.  Hugh  lounged  down  on 
the  steps,  after  greeting  her,  and  fanned  him- 
self lazily. 

''What  have  you  done,  this  week?"  she 
asked. 

''I? — nothing  worth  mentioning.     Why?'' 

Her  brows  knit  into  a  frown.  ''Isn't  there 
something  worth  doing?" 

"Is  there?  What,  might  I  ask,  have  you 
done?" 

"Oh,  I  am  a  woman;  we  do  nothing,  except 
little  things.  Have  you  no  ambition,  Mr. 
Carrington?  Are  you  content  to  sit  down 
and  idle  away  your  youth?  Oh,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Your  visits  are  a  great 
pleasure  to  father  and  me,  you  know  that: 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  might  fill  a  higher  role 
than  that  of  an  agreeable  guest.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  uncivil,  but  I  hate  to  see  you  throw  away 
your  life." 

''As  I  understand  political  economy,"  Hugh 
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said,  "the  ordinary  man  labors  because  he 
must,  that  he  may  Hve.  I  can  hve  without 
labor,  so  why  should  I  toil  in  the  heat  of  the 
day?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  political  economy,''  she 
answered;  "but  I  should  think  the  man  who 
labors  for  that  alone  must  be  a  very  indifferent 
laborer.  Surely  there  is  the  desire  to  labor  for 
the  accomplishment  of  something  more  than  the 
mere  living/' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  Carrington  said, 
unmoved. 

"But  you  should  know!  You  do  know! 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your  past.  You 
were  once  a  progressive,  hard-working  planter. 
You  were  the  authority  on  tobacco-raising  in 
this  section.  Once  you  could  have  been  county 
judge." 

"You  flatter,  Miss  Tazewell." 

"I  do  not,"  she  cried,  angrily,  casting  down 
her  sewing.  "It  was  no  great  honor,  but  it 
might  have  led  to  something.  What  has 
changed  you? — I  know,  if  you  don't." 

"Do  me  the  favor  of  letting  me  into  your 
secret,"  Hugh  said,  the  suggestion  of  a  sneer 
in  his  voice. 

She  looked  at  him,  sprawling  on  the  steps. 
"I  have  no  right  to  talk  to  you  this  way.     I 
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suppose  it's  very  rude,  but  you  make  me  so 
angry,  sometimes,  I  can't  help  it/' 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  Miss  Nan?" 
Carrington  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  before 
her. 

"Oh,  something — anything.  Entire  idleness 
must  bore  you — now,"  she  added,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  with  a  swift  glance  at  him.  ''There 
is  no  great  novelty  in  coming  to  see  me,  or  any 
of  your  friends.  For  your  own  pleasure,  you 
can't  live  this  way  forever." 

"No,"  Hugh  answered,  "I  cannot.  I  can 
go  to  Cuba  to-morrow." 

"Why  Cuba?" 

"General  Tazewell  has  kindly  interested 
himself  in  me." 

"I  don't  like  that,"  she  replied,  quickly. 
"Why  did  General  Tazewell  take  the  trouble?" 

Hugh  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Or  I  can 
go  into  the  army  and  to  the  Philippines." 

At  this  instant  Major  Tazewell  appeared, 
with  bent  shoulders  and  labored  gait,  at  the 
door.  He  came  out  and  took  the  chair  his 
daughter  brought  for  him.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  failing  rapidly.  He  talked  cheer- 
fully to  Hugh,  when  his  daughter  had  gone 
in  to  look  after  the  supper,  about  the  season 
and  the  chances  for  corn,  but  not  without  effort. 
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Hugh  kept  thinking  of  the  girl's  future.  If 
he  died,  where  could  she  go?  The  dissipated 
face  of  the  brother  rose  before  him  and  he  shud- 
dered. There  could  be  no  proper  home  for  her 
with  him.  Something  of  the  same  thought 
must  have  been  passing  in  the  old  man's  mind ; 
for  he  said  at  length : 

''Mr.  Carrington,  how  few  of  us  are  ready 
for  death.  If  it  only  mattered  to  ourselves, 
life  would  not  be  a  hard  thing  to  put  down; 
but  it  is  seldom  so.'' 

An  old  negro  appeared  on  the  porch  with 
dubiously  vacant  eyes  and  an  uncertain  gait. 
"Supper  is  served/'  he  said,  with  unsteady 
dignity,  and  stumbled  over  a  chair. 

''Josiah!"  cried  Major  Tazewell,  starting 
up  and  raising  his  cane ;  "  how  dare  you  come 
into  my  presence  drunk?" 

''I  ain'  touch  a  drop  sence  Gawd  knows 
when,"  answered  the  negro,  with  indignant 
remonstrance,  holding  himself  erect  by  a  pillar. 

''You  are  drunk,  suh!  How  dare  you  lie 
to  me?  You  bestial  scoundrel,  leave  this  place! 
Never  let  me  see  j^ou  again!  Get  out  of  the 
room,  you  drunken  beast!" 

The  major  followed  his  guest  into  the  house, 
shaking  with  anger.  The  storm  subsided  at 
the  first  cup  of  tea,  only  to  break  out  again 
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when  the  meal  was  half  over.  ''Uncle  Josiah 
must  go,  Nannie/'  he  said,  fiercely.  ''I  will 
take  no  excuses  this  time.'' 

After  supper  Hugh  promised  himself  a  long 
tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Tazewell.  They  were 
hardly  through  the  meal,  however,  before  the 
ponderous  tread  of  James  Carrington  sounded 
on  the  steps,  and  his  bulky  figure  showed 
against  the  starlit  sky  as  they  came  out. 
Hugh  found  his  presence  on  the  porch  not 
very  acceptable  to  his  cousin,  and  withdrew 
into  the  major's  room. 

Not  until  late  did  he  hear  the  steady  rhythm 
of  hoofs  departing,  when  he  sallied  forth  to 
find  Nannie  locking  the  front  door.  He  was 
annoyed  at  his  cousin's  visit,  and  his  tone 
expressed  it. 

"1  thought  you  did  not  count  my  heavy 
cousin  among  your  admirers?"  he  said. 

Miss  Tazewell's  face  flushed  with  vexation 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  carried. 

''I  saw  signs  of  regeneration  in  Jim  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Cartersbrook,  and  was  much 
concerned,  fearing  he  had  got  religion  or  some 
other  fearsome  thing:  it  is  less  serious  than 
I  thought." 

Nannie's  brown  eyes  gleamed.  ''Mr.  Car- 
rington has  little  need  of  your  kindly  patronage 
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and  interest.     He  is  an  honest  gentleman,  and 
merits  my  entire  respect/' 

''Perhaps  it  is  not  your  respect  only  he 
covets/'  Hugh  said. 

''How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way!'' 
she  cried.  "You  are  impertinent,  sir!"  and 
she  swept  by  him  up  the  hall. 

Hugh  went  out.  The  window  of  his  room 
was  easily  reached  from  the  ground,  and  he 
could  re-enter  that  way.  He  was  angry  with 
himself  and  with  Miss  Tazewell.  Outside  was 
the  stillness  of  a  summer's  night,  a  soft  wind 
blowing.  He  walked  away  behind  the  house. 
Lights  shone  in  the  windows  of  the  quarters  and 
a  mouth-harp  merrily  sounded  a  breakdown, 
with  the  slapping  accompaniment  of  a  pleased 
audience.  He  aroused  a  number  of  dogs, 
and  the  negroes  in  the  doors  of  their  cabins 
looked  at  him  curiously  as  he  passed  by. 

He  felt  sore  from  the  last  words  of  Miss  Taze- 
well, and  from  others  that  had  gone  before. 
In  Virginia  not  much  beyond  the  social  graces 
is  demanded,  and  Carrington  could  be  popular 
enough  when  he  liked.  Nannie  Tazewell,  how- 
ever, demanded  more;  and  her  scorn  for  his 
manner  of  life  cut  him  all  the  more  deeply  for 
the  armor  of  indifference  and  vanity  which  pro- 
tected him  against  smaller  hurts. 
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For  perhaps  the  first  time  he  reviewed  his 
hfe  and  faced  the  future  squarely.  He  was 
drifting,  awaiting  a  dead  man's  shoes,  and 
making  love  meanwhile  in  a  purposeless  way 
to  a  portionless  girl,  of  whom  he  was  in  no  way 
worthy.  And  the  girl  was  not  fair  game, 
being  in  his  debt  for  services  rendered  her  family, 
and  over-estimated.  She  had  no  one  to  guard 
her  except  a  feeble  old  man.  When  he  died 
she  would  have  no  home  except  this  plantation, 
where  she  could  not  stay  alone.  Of  course,  some 
family  would  take  her  in — his  aunt's,  it  might 
be.  Or  she  might  enter  it  as  James  Carring- 
ton's  bride.  Hugh  groaned  at  the  idea  and 
shut  his  eyes.  But  surely,  good  as  was  his 
cousin's  blood,  and  unquestioned  as  was  his 
uprightness  of  life,  the  figure  that  his  virtues 
adorned  could  hardly  be  a  young  girl's  ideal. 
Besides,  in  spite  of  his  heritage,  James  was 
hardly  more  than  a  provincial  farmer  in  mind 
and  manner. 

Could  he  himself  win  her?  At  times  he  had 
believed  he  could.  She  was  very  young,  and 
though  her  ideals  were  high,  her  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  the  world  was  slight.  Her  con- 
quest might  be  possible  if  he  took  infinite 
trouble  to  study  her  and  make  himself  up  ac- 
cording to  her  standards.     She  was  not  for  him, 
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however.  He  was  captive  to  another's  chariot 
wheels :  of  her  he  must  think.  He  took  a  letter 
out  of  his  pocket  and  struck  matches  until 
he  had  read  it  again.  Like  himself,  Fairfax 
was  an  indifferent  letter-writer,  and  the  phras- 
ing was  commonplace.  It  was  quite  short. 
Hugh  felt  no  disappointment,  and  believed 
there  was  no  change  in  the  writer.  He  was 
too  well  used  to  her  letters.  No  matter  how 
strongly  she  felt,  or  how  well  she  might  be  able 
to  express  herself  by  word  of  mouth,  nothing 
of  this  showed  on  paper.  Hugh  had  intended 
to  form  some  plan  as  to  his  future  life,  when  he 
came  out;  but  now  his  mind  wandered  from  his 
purpose.  He  would  wait  till  to-morrow.  He 
wondered  idly  how  long  the  general  would  live, 
felt  sleepy,  and  went  in. 

The  next  da}^  dawned  hot,  and  he  did  not 
feel  in  the  humor  for  thought.  ''After  all, 
'sufficient  for  the  day,'"  he  yawned.  The 
warning  strokes  of  the  overseer's  bell  found  him 
in  the  yard.  There  was  no  order  about  the 
beginning  of  the  day's  work.  Major  Tazewell 
was  not  up,  and  the  corn  could  not  be  got  until 
the  key  of  the  corn-house  was  brought;  and 
all  the  hands  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  when  it  came.  Two  of  the  mules  had  large 
sores  on  their  shoulders,  but  no  attention  was 
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paid  to  them,  and  their  gear  was  put  on.  The 
hay  which  the  men  were  feeding  was  mouldy, 
and  no  one  took  any  pains  to  see  that  it  was 
given  out  economically.  The  overseer,  after 
ringing  the  bell,  smoked  placidly  by  the  hay- 
barn,  and  the  hands  joked  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  A  thin  stream  of  smoke  arose  from 
the  house  kitchen,  and  an  old  negro  woman, 
pipe  in  mouth,  split  wood  for  the  breakfast 
at  the  door.  The  cows  were  being  milked 
wherever  they  happened  to  be,  and  from  three 
a  gallon  was  carried  to  the  house.  ''That  air 
calf  gotten  most  f'um  two  cows/^  the  milker 
said,  cheerfully. 

Every  one  seemed  to  be  doing  what  little  he 
did  in  a  lazj^  haphazard  way.  There  was  no 
encouragement  to  do  anything  well.  A  few 
hogs  ranged  through  the  stable-3^ard,  poking 
their  eternally  ravenous  noses  into  every  cor- 
ner. They  received  no  notice  but  a  chance 
kick  or  two.  Hugh  walked  around  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  The  porch  was  sadly  in  need  of 
paint,  and  the  blinds  were  missing  here  and 
there.  It  was  a  big  house,  and  still  imposing. 
He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  stable-yard.  There 
was  a  sudden  air  of  movement  in  the  awaken- 
ing house.  The  old  cook  at  the  wood-pile  held 
her  axe  suspended.     A  boy  rushed  by  her  out 
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of  the  house,  and  shouted  a  few  words.  Two 
female  servants  huddled  together,  frightened, 
at  a  door.  The  overseer  looked  up  from  his 
pipe  and  the  negroes  were  expectant. 

"Mr.  Ca'ington!^'  called  the  boy.  "Master! 
He's  dying!" 

Hugh  ran  to  the  house  and  tore  up  the  stair- 
way. A  lamp  was  burning  in  Major  Taze- 
well's room,  and  Miss  Tazewell  was  support- 
ing the  old  man  with  one  arm,  while  with  the 
other  she  held  a  glass  to  his  lips.  She  was  in 
her  nightgown,  one  bare  foot  and  ankle  show- 
ing beneath  its  white  folds.  Her  hair  was 
loose  and  hung  in  clouds  about  her  face. 


Chapter    XIV 

The  nev^^s  of  Major  Tazewell's  death  was 
hardly  an  hour  old  when,  with  much  creak- 
ing of  springs  and  swa^nng  of  its  cumbrous 
body,  the  Carrington  coach  drew  up  before 
the  door,  the  faithful  Jacob  holding  the  lines 
over  an  ill-assorted  team  of  a  very  young  mule 
and  a  very  old  mare.  He  assisted  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton out  with  bared  head.  Hugh  met  her  at 
the  door.  She  kissed  him.  ''I  am  so  glad 
you  were  with  him,  Hugh/'  she  said,  gently. 
''He  used  often  to  speak  to  me  of  you.  How 
does  she  bear  it?'' 

He  replied  in  a  few  words,  and  showed  her 
the  direction  of  the  daughter's  room.  After 
a  while  the  aunt  came  down.  ''She  says  you 
will  see  to  everything,  Hugh.  I  am  taking  her 
home  with  us  for  a  few  days." 

Hugh  saw  Nannie  for  a  minute  when  she 
came  down -stairs.  Her  face  was  white,  her 
eyes  tearless.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"I  leave  everything  to  you,  Mr.  Carrington." 
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The  brave  eyes  tried  to  smile;  Hugh  helped 
her  into  the  coach,  and  she  drove  off  with  Mrs. 
Carrington. 

Isolated  though  Major  Tazewell's  later  life 
had  been,  a  wide  circle  of  neighbors  came  in 
carriages  and  on  horseback  from  miles  around 
to  pay  their  respects  to  his  memory.  There 
were  present  many  gray-headed  men  of  his  own 
generation,  among  them  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  senator  of  an  adjacent  State,  com- 
panions of  his  in  the  days  when  he  w^as  the 
reckless  cavalry  officer  of  the  Confederacy 
and  his  tall  figure  and  flashing  blade  headed 
many  a  charge.  As  such  they  remembered 
him ;  to  many  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  known 
him  in  his  later  days,  he  was  only  the  high- 
tempered,  proud  old  man  to  whom  they  had 
said,  ''How  do  you  do?"  on  meeting,  and  who 
had  had  little  else  to  reply. 

General  Tazewell  was  away,  and  his  wife 
had  not  come ;  but  some  flowers  bore  their  names. 
The  throng  present  grouped  itself  about  the 
freshly  turned  clay  in  the  family  graveyard 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  Here  lay 
Tazewells  for  several  generations,  and  over 
them  grew  the  periwinkle  and  honeysuckle 
in  a  thick  carpet,  while  the  trumpet -creeper 
spread  from  locust  to  locust  in  the  air  above 
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them.  Several  negroes  of  the  old  regime, 
with  their  bald  heads  bent  low  over  their  sticks, 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Mrs. 
Carrington,  holding  Nannie's  hand  in  hers, 
walked  to  the  head  of  the  grave.  Hugh  had 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  his  aunt  as  he  saw  the 
look  of  nobility  on  her  face  which  long  years 
of  unselfishness  give.  Throughout  her  life 
she  had  been  one  to  whom  friends  came  in  the 
fulness  of  their  happiness  or  in  the  depth  of 
their  grief.  Beside  them  stood  Major  Bob 
Tazewell,  one  hand  on  his  sister's  shoulder. 
Carrington  coiled  up  his  buggy  rein,  by  which 
one  end  of  the  cof&n  of  the  dead  soldier  had 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  bearers  stood  back  while  the 
gaunt  rector  of  the  parish  opened  his  prayer- 
book. 

'' I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.''  Death, 
the  great  leveller  of  rank  and  honors,  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  unchanging  words  of  the 
rite. 

Then  the  neighbors,  one  after  another,  took  a 
hand  in  shovelling  the  earth  into  the  grave, 
changing  at  frequent  intervals  in  this  service 
to  the  dead,  and  every  one  standing  waiting 
until  it  was  finished  and  the  last  few  words 
of  the  minister  completed  the  ceremony. 
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Major  Tazewell's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  tangle. 
There  were  no  books,  only  a  confusing  mass 
of  memoranda.  His  will  left  everything  un- 
reservedly to  the  daughter.  Hugh  worked 
steadily  with  the  paymaster  through  several 
days.  As  the  first  shock  of  his  grief  wore  off, 
the  son  grew  restless  under  the  dulness  of 
country  life  and  the  tedium  of  accounts.  One 
afternoon  they  were  sitting  in  the  library  which 
overlooked  the  lawn,  thickly  besprinkled  with 
daisies.  The  windows  were  open,  and  a  faint 
breath  came  from  the  river. 

"Hugh/'  Major  Bob  said,  rising  impatiently, 
''  Fve  got  to  go  back.  I  can't  stand  this.  Thank 
God,  you've  agreed  to  run  the  plantation  this 
summer.  This  silence  and  stillness  is  too  much. 
It  makes  me  think,  and  you  know  I  don't  like 
to  think.  The  past  is  not  such  a  pleasant  dream 
that  I  care  to  recall  it.  There  is  too  much 
shipwreck  in  it."  He  went  on,  with  a  change 
of  tone:  "Of  course,  I  must  make  a  home 
for  Nannie.  She  won't  go  just  now,  and  I 
swear,  Carrington,  I  hate  to  think  of  her  coming 
at  all.  Not  but  what  I  am  fond  of  her,  and 
will  do  the  best  I  can  for  her — but  I  don't  think 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  brother 
desirable."  He  sat  down  and  drummed  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers.     "  I  had  thought  of 
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this  contingency  before,  but  I  always  thought 
she  would  marry,  or  something;  but  now — '' 
He  got  up  and  paced  the  floor.  "It's  rather 
premature  to  discuss  such  things,  but  your 
cousin  is  in  love  with  her.  I  wonder  if — ''  he 
glanced  at  Hugh. 

Carrington  stared  ahead  of  himself,  without 
speaking. 

''Then  there  is  the  general  and  his  wife. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  my  respon- 
sibilities.    If  she  were  only  a  boy — " 

''Good  Lord!''  cried  Carrington,  in  a  burst 
of  anger,  "have  you  no  common  affection? 
Here  is  your  only  sister,  as  fine  a  girl  as  I  know, 
left  with  only  you  as  a  protector,  and  you  try 
to  shove  her  off  on  any  one  that  will  take  her." 

Equal  anger  flared  up  in  the  major's  face. 
"Who  are  you  to  teach  me  virtue?"  he  said,  in 
a  hard  tone;  "you,  who  never  in  your  life  paid 
an  honest  debt  if  you  could  escape  it,  and  would, 
I  dare  say,  be  the  hero  of  a  divorce-court  drama 
before  now,  if  you  weren't  afraid  of  having  to 
spend  a  dollar  or  two.  You're  the  man  to  talk 
of  proper  feelings  to  me,  you  hypocrite!  What 
makes  me  think  so?  Because  I,  too,  love 
Fairfax  Tazewell,  and  have  loved  her  all  my 
life." 

Carrington  dropped  his  head  on  the  table  as 
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if  struck  by  a  blow.  Tazewell  went  to  the 
window  and  stood  gazing  across  the  fields, 
his  hard  face  set  in  hard  lines.  He  came  back 
to  the  table  after  a  minute. 

''Look  here,  Carrington/'  he  said,  ''this 
is  a  useless  quarrel.  We  both  love  the  same 
woman :  you  have  won ;  I  have  lost.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  for  neither  of  us;  but  don't  assume 
these  airs  of  virtue ;  they  don't  fit  you.  Come, 
life  is  short.     Vive  la  bagatelle!'' 

"Tazewell,''  Carrington  said,  "I  have  never 
quite  seen  myself  before  as  I  am.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  so  utterly  despicable." 

"Oh  come,  Hugh,  don't  let's  have  a  revival 
meeting.  I  am  not  strong  on  soul  regeneration 
or  leading  a  new  life.  Mighty  bum  exhorter 
I'd  be.  You're  no  worse  than  your  neigh- 
bor." 

Carrington  saw  the  futility  of  further  re- 
mark. They  bent  over  the  papers  again,  and 
late  that  night  the  affairs  of  the  dead  planter 
and  soldier  were  as  well  ordered  as  they  could 
make  them. 

Tazewell  stood  up,  stretched,  and  yawned. 
"I  thought  3^ou  said  your  friend  Maude  was 
coming  here  to-night?" 

"So  he  did;  but  either  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  or  come  a  cropper  over  some  fence." 
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"Well,  I  don't  believe  he'll  be  here  to-night, 
and  Tm  going  to  bed,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Carrington  went  to  the  stable  and  saddled 
his  mare.  Like  many  another  accustomed 
to  daily  riding,  he  could  think  better  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot.  The  moon  was  high  and  the 
big  pasture  light  enough  for  a  good  canter. 
The  horse  he  was  riding  was  one  of  Maude's 
thoroughbreds,  a  brown,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  The  ''galloping"  fence,  with  its  pro- 
jecting stakes,  which  bounded  the  field,  made 
an  ugly  jump;  but  in  one  place  it  had  been 
patched  with  a  rail  fastened  lengthwise  with 
baling  wire,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  at  this  he  put  the  mare  in  a  collected  gallop. 
''Steady,  steady,  girl,"  he  cautioned,  as  he 
approached  it,  and  she  swung  down  her  head 
to  the  tightening  of  the  rein;  "steady,  now!" 
He  gave  her  her  head,  and  the  willing  mare  rose^ 
lightly  as  a  bird.  Carrington's  heart  rose  with 
the  spring  of  the  mare.  "  Life  is  not  hopeless," 
he  thought;  "there  is  still  time  to  change. 
I  have  won  her  friendship."  The  motion  of 
his  horse  and  the  cool  night  air  brought  quiet 
to  his  mind.  He  slowed  down  to  a  walk,  look- 
ing out  for  Maude,  whose  propensity  for  cross- 
country riding  made  him  expect  to  see  him  ap- 
pearing across  the  field  even  at  night.     He  saw 
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no  one,  however,  and  turned  at  a  trot  to  go  back 
to  the  house.  His  mare  shied  at  something 
white  gleaming  in  the  moonHght,  and  Carring- 
ton,  dismounting,  found  an  ear  of  corn.  He 
looked  at  the  ground  closely  and  saw  fresh 
w^heel-tracks  in  the  turf.  Who  could  be  hauling 
corn  across  Major  Tazewell's  field  at  night? 
He  examined  the  hoof -marks  and  thought 
that  some  w^ere  going,  some  coming.  It  looked 
as  if  several  wagons  had  passed.  He  followed 
the  tracks  over  the  billow}^  field. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  light  in  a  corn-house 
below  a  dip  in  the  hill.  Hugh  tied  his  horse 
to  a  sassafras  sapling,  and  keeping  behind 
the  ridge,  went  on  some  hundred  yards.  A 
wagon  was  backed  up  against  the  crib,  from 
which  several  planks  were  pried  off.  The  sound 
of  shovels  and  of  corn  striking  the  wood  of  the 
wagon  came  to  him  distinctl}^  Some  one  was 
stealing  corn,  with  hardl}^  an  effort  at  conceal- 
ment, and  the  overseer's  house  not  a  hundred 
yards  away.  Hugh  walked  quietly  up,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  crib,  to  the  team,  jerked  the 
check-line  and  gave  the  saddle-horse  a  punch 
in  the  flank.  The  team  moved  away  from  the 
corn-house.  "Whoa!"  j^elled  a  voice.  The 
team  stopped.  Hugh  slapped  the  line  on  the 
near  leader  and  punched  the  saddle-horse  again. 
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"Whoa!  Whar  in  hell  you  gwine?''  shouted 
the  voice  again,  and  a  man's  face  appeared 
where  the  slabs  had  been  wrenched  loose.  It 
was  the  bewhiskered  and  grimy  face  of  the 
overseer  himself. 

Carrington  stepped  forth  into  the  moonlight. 
"Well,  Mr.  Scroggs/'  he  said,  "this  is  the  most 
open  piece  of  stealing  I  ever  saw." 

Three  men  dropped  from  the  corn-house 
simultaneously,  one  of  them  the  man  whom 
Hugh  had  struck  early  in  the  spring.  Two  of 
them  had  shovels;  Mr.  Scroggs  had  the  iron 
rod  of  the  wagon-gate. 

"  There's  only  Mr.  Ca'ington,''  said  the  negro. 
"Come  on.'' 

"  Shut  up,  you  black  idiot!"  the  overseer  said, 
seizing  the  negro  by  the  arm.  "  How  are  you, 
Mr.  Ca'ington?  We're  only  moving  some  corn 
to  the  depot.  We  got  a  car  side-tracked  thar 
an'  are  sorter  pushed  fer  time.  Bring  yo'  team 
back,  Al." 

"You  lie,  Scroggs,"  Carrington  said,  quietly. 
"Since  when  have  you  shipped  corn  on  the 
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Suh!"  cried  Scroggs,  advancing  in  a  threat- 
ening way.  At  that  the  third  man  dropped  his 
shovel  and  ran.  The  other  two  faced  Hugh. 
It  looked  ugly  for  him,  but  at  that  instant  he 
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heard  the  sound  of  hght  footfalls  on  the  turf, 
the  steady,  long  gait  of  a  thoroughbred  in  a 
gallop,  not  the  scurry  of  a  loose  horse  in  a 
pasture. 

"  This  way,  Maude !''  yelled  Hugh,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  indeed  be  he,  and  closed  with  the 
overseer.  He  caught  the  iron  rod  on  his  arm 
as  it  descended,  and  the  negro's  shovel  came 
down  on  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time;  but 
clear  on  the  night  air  came  Maude's  cheery 
voice,  ''All  right,  old  chap,''  and  the  quicker 
beats  of  a  horse  at  a  run.  Twice  more  the  shovel 
came  down  with  a  heavy  swing  on  Carrington. 
The  overseer  fastened  his  teeth  in  the  hand 
clutching  his  shoulder,  and  tried  to  wrench 
himself  loose.  Hugh  held  on,  and  with  his 
free  right  rained  blow  after  blow  on  his  head, 
and  as  Maude  came  up,  butting  the  breast  of 
his  horse  into  the  negro  and  half  knocking 
him  over,  the  overseer's  teeth  loosened  and  he 
slid  to  the  ground. 

The  negro  ran,  dodging  behind  the  corn- 
house.  Not  far  off  was  a  post-and-rail  fence; 
over  this  he  flung  himself,  and  made  off  diag- 
onally up  the  next  hill. 

"  Give  me  something  to  hit  him  with,"  Maude 
cried,  having  already  imbibed  the  Southerner's 
repugnance  to  striking  a  negro  with  his  hands. 
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Hugh  handed  him  the  rod  of  the  wagon-gate 
that  had  dropped  from  the  overseer's  hands. 
"  Can  you  make  it?''  he  asked. 

"It's  a  nasty  jump  at  night/'  Maude  an- 
swered. ''Come  on,  old  fellow/'  he  said  to  his 
horse,  trotting  towards  the  fence  slowly,  in 
order  that  the  horse  might  not  get  too  close 
before  seeing  it. 

Crack  went  the  rail,  and  the  splinters  flew. 
The  hunter  had  struck  the  top  rail  heavily,  but 
his  weight  carried  him  through.  He  came 
down  badly  and  almost  went  on  his  knees, 
but  Maude  gathered  him,  and  he  found  his 
stride  directly,  though  he  kept  changing  his 
leading  leg  for  some  time.  A  short  run,  and 
they  were  on  the  negro  almost  before  he  knew 
it.  Maude  struck  him  with  all  his  might,  as 
he  passed,  swinging  the  rod  from  above  his 
head.  The  fugitive  dropped,  and  the  English- 
man turned  back.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the 
fence,  not  caring  to  risk  another  jump  need- 
lessly. Carrington  was  binding  up  his  hand 
and  cursing  softly.  The  overseer  sat  up  in 
the  moonlight  and  swore,  but  the  fighting  blood 
had  exuded  through  his  nose.  "  You'll  pay  for 
this,  Mr.  Hugh  Ca'ington,"  he  said,  ''you  an' 
yo'  damn  English  friend.  You'll  find  a  po' 
man's  got  some  rights." 
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''Where  is  your  other  team,  Scroggs?''  Hugh 
asked. 

"  Ain'  got  no  other  team/'  Scroggs  answered, 
sullenly. 

"You  lie!"  Carrington  replied,  looking  for 
the  first  time  carefully  at  the  team  standing  by 
the  corn-house.  ''By  heaven,  Maude,  it's 
Major  Tazewell's  team!  Think  of  it,  stealing 
corn  from  a  man  with  his  own  team !  By  Jove, 
Scroggs,  there's  something  delicate  about  your 
rascality.     We'll  wait  and  catch  the  others." 

They  bound  Scroggs  and  left  him  in  a  fence 
corner.  A  stirrup  properly  fastened  effectually 
gagged  him.  Hugh  hid  the  team  in  a  bottom, 
and  they  waited.  After  a  time  the  other  team, 
another  of  the  dead  planter's,  hove  in  view, 
with  one  of  Scroggs's  sons  in  the  saddle  and 
two  negroes  dancing  and  singing  softly  in  the 
wagon. 

Hugh  stepped  forward,  followed  by  Maude. 
Young  Scroggs  pulled  up  his  team. 

"I  think  we  sha'n't  need  you  any  more  to- 
night," Hugh  said  to  the  negroes.  "What 
are  your  names?" 

"Cyarter  Perley,"  and  "Willie  Norton," 
the  men  mumbled. 

"It's  a  shame  to  keep  you  hands  working 
so  late  as  this.    Carter,  j^ou'll  find  the  other  team 
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down  there  in  the  hollow,  and,  Willie,  you  can 
put  this  one  up.  I  want  to  see  you  with  the 
other  hands  in  the  morning.  You  live  on  this 
place?" 

"YasV." 

"I  reckon  you,''  addressing  young  Scroggs, 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  ''had  better  come 
with  your  father  and  us.'' 

They  left  the  negroes  to  bring  up  the  teams 
— Carrington  felt  sure  of  their  obedience,  know- 
ing negroes — and  locked  the  overseer  and  his 
son  up  in  the  smoke-house,  of  which  Hugh  had 
the  key.  Then  they  held  a  council  of  war. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  grown  men  on  the 
place,  black  and  white.  It  looked  as  if  the 
whole  lot  might  be  banded  together  in  rascality. 
How  tight  a  little  corporation  they  were  Hugh 
had  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  was  resolved 
to  have  a  grand  readjustment  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  great  river  plantation,  isolated,  far 
from  the  high-road,  and  with  a  gang  of  scoun- 
drels on  it  that  had  perhaps  been  stealing  from 
it  for  years.  Hugh  shuddered,  thinking  how 
Miss  Tazewell  had  lived  there  so  long,  with  no 
protector  but  a  feeble  old  man. 

''I  don't  mind  a  bit,"  Maude  said,  finally. 
''You're  running  this  plantation  now\  Do  it 
your  own  way,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." 
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Carrington  had  proposed  a  plan  to  teach  them 
a  lesson,  and  then  discharge  the  most  evil- 
looking  ones.  Accompanied  by  Maude,  he 
went  to  the  cabin  where  Carter  Perley  lived, 
and  dragged  the  terrified  man,  not  yet  asleep, 
out  of  the  bed  he  shared  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  told  him  to  fetch  Willie  Norton 
without  noise.  The  two  negroes  together, 
Carrington  said  to  them,  sternly:  ''My  men, 
it's  either  the  penitentiar3^  for  a  long  time  or  a 
good  thrashing.     You  can  take  3^our  choice.'' 

They  chose,  as  he  had  expected,  the  whipping. 
By  Willie  he  sent  a  note  to  an  old  negro  living 
on  Cartersbrook  plantation,  who,  in  the  days 
before  the  war,  had  been  the  Carrington  over- 
seer, but  was  now  old  and  worn  out,  requesting 
him  to  be  on  hand  in  the  morning  by  sun-up. 


Chapter    XV 

A  FAINT  light  was  in  the  eastern  sky  when 
Hugh  unbound  Scroggs's  arms,  in  the  smoke- 
house, and  told  him  to  ring  the  bell  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Scroggs  obeyed.  His  jaws 
ached  from  the  all-night  pressure  of  the  stirrup- 
iron,  and  he  was  chastened.  The  sky  was 
bright  with  the  morning  sunlight  before  the 
hands  came  to  the  stable-yard.  They  straggled 
in,  nearly  all  smoking,  and  scattered  to  their 
various  tasks.  Scroggs  stood  sullenly  by  the 
bell-rope  watching  Carrington,  whose  anger  at 
the  complacency  of  the  laborers  was  rising  every 
minute.  Hay  was  thrown  down  from  the  barn 
in  careless  disregard  of  quantity,  and  each 
teamster  threw  his  fork  after  his  hay,  thereby 
causing  much  swearing  from  passing  negroes, 
and  one  narrow  escape  from  immolition.  Hugh 
controlled  his  temper  until  they  were  assembled 
before  the  corn-house  for  the  morning's  feed; 
then  he  turned  on  them : 

"Two  of  you  niggers  were  caught  last  night 
stealing  corn.     I  gave  them  the  choice  between 
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the  penitentiary  and  a  whipping.  They  chose 
to  be  whipped.  I  am  master  here  now.  If 
you  people  can  learn  to  behave  3^ourselves, 
you'll  find  me  a  good  one.  If  I  catch  you  in 
any  devilment,  I  will  flay  the  hide  from  your 
black  backs,  and  then  turn  3^ou  over  to  the  law. 
Understand  me  now.  Carter,  Willie,  off  with 
your  coats.'' 

Uncle  Jerry,  the  old  Carrington  overseer, 
took  the  chew  from  his  mouth,  straightened 
his  bent  shoulders,  and  spat  on  the  hand  des- 
tined to  wield  the  whip.  An  ominous  silence 
ensued  for  a  few  seconds.  A  dozen  scowling 
black  faces  confronted  Carrington  and  Maude. 
Hugh,  with  watchful  eyes,  scanned  them  to 
check  the  first  sign  of  an  outbreak.  The  two 
culprits  stood  forth  and  prepared  to  take  off 
their  coats,  and  then  a  murmur  arose.  Still 
Carrington  held  them  in  check,  when  suddenly 
a  voice  came  from  the  rear  of  the  crowd :  ''  Sla- 
very's over,  bo3^s.  This  is  agin  the  law!"  A 
louder  murmur  followed,  and  hands  gripped 
fork-handles  tighter.  Several  voices  took  up 
the  cry,  "Slavery's  over!"  and  the  eyes  of  the 
negroes  were  fixed  on  Hugh  with  dangerous 
menace.  They  were  yet  only  sullen:  their 
passions  were  stirring,  but  were  not  ready  to 

break  forth. 
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"Who  was  the  man  who  said  that?''  Carring- 
ton  asked,  turning  to  Maude. 

"That  white  fellow  in  the  checked  shirt/' 
Maude  answered. 

"Olf  with  those  coats!"  cried  Hugh,  his  eyes 
gleaming.  Then  the  same  voice  cried  again: 
"Yo'  ain'  slaves  no  longer.  Doan'  stand  it, 
boys!" 

"We  ain'  gwine  ter!"  shouted  one. 

"There's  only  two  of  'em,"  called  another. 

For  an  instant  the  crowd  swayed  towards 
Carrington.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  set  face. 
It  needed  but  the  suggestion  of  leadership — 
and  the  cry  came  again:  "There's  only  two. 
Come  on!" 

In  the  second  of  hesitation,  a  horse  came  gal- 
loping heavily  into  the  crowd,  with  the  lum- 
bering gallop  of  the  Percheron,  and  James 
Carrington  threw  himself  off. 

"You  cursed  scoundrels,  there's  three  now!'' 
he  cried,  leaving  the  horse  standing  with  bent 
head  and  flaring  nostrils,  the  sweat  pouring 
from  him  in  little  streams.  The  diversion  of 
the  panting  man  and  the  horse  gasping  for 
breath,  with  blood  trickling  from  the  spur- 
thrusts,  was  enough.  Hugh  sprang  into  the 
crowd.  The  negroes  drew  back  from  him. 
He  seized  a  pitchfork  from  one  in  passing.     The 
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tines  of  the  fork  made  a  glittering  circle  in  the 
air,  and  a  white  man  in  a  checked  shirt  dropped 
in  a  heap. 

"Quick,  Mr.  Maude,  or  Hugh  will  kill  him!" 
cried  James. 

They  pulled  Carrington  off,  his  face  livid 
with  fury.  He  turned  to  the  negroes.  ''Any 
of  the  rest  of  you  got  an  opinion?  Uncle  Jerry, 
take  your  whip." 

The  two  negroes'  hands  were  bound  together 
by  ropes,  which  were  then  thrown  over  the  beam 
from  which  the  carcasses  were  hung  in  hog- 
killing.  Uncle  Jerry  gave  a  few  preliminary 
flourishes  w^ith  his  wagon  whip  until  his  arm 
"sorter  got  the  swing,"  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained, and  bowed  to  Hugh,  signifying  he  was 
ready. 

"Carter  first,"  Hugh  said.  "Strike  when  I 
drop  mj^  hand."  Uncle  Jerry  swung  the  lash, 
and  it  descended  with  precision,  leaving  a  great 
welt  across  the  black  shoulders.  Hugh  again 
dropped  his  hand,  and  Jerry,  with  workmanlike 
skill,  laid  the  next  stroke  a  hair's-breadth  be- 
low. Carter  took  his  whipping  with  only  one 
or  two  groans.  Willie  yelled  in  agony  at 
every  stroke,  and  moaned  between  them. 
This  seemed  to  cow  the  other  negroes, 
where  Carter's  stolidity  angered  them.     When 
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each  had  received  ten  strokes,  Carrington 
spoke : 

''That's  enough.  Turn  them  both  loose. 
Now,  boys,  the  sun  is  two  hours  high.  Get 
your  meat  and  bread  and  be  here  when  the 
bell  rings  again.  Youll  all  do  a  day's  work 
to-day,  if  you  never  did  one  before.'' 

The  laborers  scattered  to  their  cabins.  Over 
a  fence  near  the  corn-house  the  barrels  of  a  shot- 
gun poked  their  two  black  circles,  and  Major 
Bob's  face  smiled  over  them. 

"  The  artillery  was  a  trifle  late  in  getting  on 
the  field.  I  thought  I  would  treat  them  to  a 
little  surprise  if  they  rushed  you.  I  had  my 
guns  all  unlimbered  and  was  ready  to  order 
fire  when  the  cavalry  galloped  up.  A  glorious 
victory,  Hugh.  Come  in  and  get  some  breakfast. 
Hulloa!  I  forgot  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Let's  lock  up  the  captured  general  in  the  smoke- 
house. Jim,  your  horse  has  pretty  nearly 
got  the  thumps." 

''Yes,  I  heard  from  Uncle  Jerry  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  that  something  was  the 
matter  here,  and  meant  to  have  come  before 
sun-up,  but  overslept,  and  had  to  take  it  out  of 
my  horse." 

The3^  bore  the  still  unconscious  wearer  of 
the   checked   shirt   to  their  safe  guard-house, 
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and  repaired  to  the  house  for  an  attack  in  force 
on  Aunt  Texie's  cakes. 

As  Hugh  had  promised,  a  day's  work  had 
been  done  at  the  close  of  that  day.  The  hands 
answered  the  summons  of  the  big  bell  for  recall 
at  sunset.  List  in  hand,  Carrington  called  the 
roll  of  the  negroes  and  whites,  and  then  read 
the  names  of  the  families  who  were  to  vacate 
their  cabins  at  once.  Next  day  the  plantation 
might  have  been  a  pest  village  for  the  hurry 
and  stir  of  the  laborers  moving  their  effects, 
and  Eastover  jail  was  taxed  to  its  uttermost  by 
the  advent  of  three  prisoners,  the  overseer, 
his  son,  and  the  wearer  of  the  checked  shirt. 


Chapter  XVI 

Major  Bob  returned  to  the  West,  and  with 
the  daily  necessity  for  watcMulness,  and  with 
definite  work,  the  strong  side  of  Carrington's 
nature  came  out.  He  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  with  a  firm  hand.  The  summer  was  a 
long  struggle.  Major  Tazewell's  laborers  had 
carried  on  the  plantation  in  a  slipshod  way 
for  so  many  years  that  systematic  work  was 
hard  to  achieve.  Hugh  spared  neither  laborers, 
mules,  nor  himself.  The  strongest  leaven  in 
the  lump  was  the  presence  of  two  teamsters 
from  his  own  plantation  who  were  devoted  to 
him  from  years  of  service.  Before  thej^  came, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  economic  regeneration, 
he  could  read  only  sullen  hatred  in  the  faces 
of  his  laborers.  Threats  were  in  the  air,  and 
a  misspelt  letter,  predicting  a  sudden  death 
for  him,  was  found  one  morning  pushed  under 
the  front  door.  A  fork  dropped  from  the  hay- 
barn  one  day  as  he  was  passing,  and  its  tines 
sank  deep  in  the  hard  clay  of  the  stable-yard 
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close  by  his  foot.  This  might  have  been  ac- 
cidental, and  Hugh  so  accepted  it ;  but  early  one 
morning,  in  the  lantern-lighted  stable,  a  beam 
detached  itself  from  somewhere  in  the  roof  and 
fell  endwise,  crashing  through  the  floor  by 
him,  and  striking  wdth  its  tail  the  lantern  in 
his  hand.  Carrington  drew  his  revolver  and 
fired  three  shots  towards  the  roof,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  beam  fell.  Then  he  climbed 
up  with  drawn  revolver  and  three  more  bullets 
in  reserve,  but  found  only  a  rope  hanging  out 
of  the  back  of  the  stable.  All  his  own  hands 
were  accounted  for,  and  this  must  have  been 
the  work  of  one  discharged,  though  with  the 
connivance  of  those  remaining. 

After  this  ever^^thing  went  smoothly  for  some 
time,  until  once  in  the  field,  cutting  ensilage- 
corn,  a  negro  let  his  knife  slip  upward.  Car- 
rington was  sitting  close  by  on  his  horse,  watch- 
ing some  distant  w^ork.  The  sharp  blade  rang 
against  his  stirrup  -  iron,  and  its  point  cut  a 
gash  in  the  horse's  shoulder.  The  negro  was 
profuse  in  apologies  and,  being  one  of  the  best 
hands,  Carrington  again  could  not  be  sure  it 
was  not  an  accident.  But  one  night,  when  a 
load  of  buckshot  came  through  the  window 
by  his  bed  and  buried  itself  in  the  plaster  of 
the  wall,  he  gave  up  his  single-handed  fight 
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and  brought  over  the  two  teamsters  spoken 
of. 

Even  after  this  he  had  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  more  insidious  attacks.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  knives  of  the  ensilage-cutter  clogged. 
Hugh  stepped  up  to  adjust  it,  and  before  putting 
his  hand  in  the  chute  to  pull  back  the  green 
stalks,  he  quietly  slipped  the  belt  off  the  motive 
wheel.  As  he  put  his  hand  among  the  sharp 
knives,  the  belt  suddenly  moved.  The  driver's 
voice  outside  instantly  called  "Whoa!''  but 
had  the  belt  been  in  place,  that  fraction  of  a 
minute  would  have  been  enough  to  maim  him 
for  life. 

Occasionally  he  rode  over  to  his  aunt's. 
Miss  Tazewell,  however,  seemed  to  him  con- 
tinually surrounded  b\^  his  cousins.  He  had 
alwaj^s  been  able  to  see  her  alone  during  her 
father's  lifetime,  and  he  found  the  present  state 
of  affairs  so  unsatisfactory  that  his  visits 
became  less  frequent  as  the  summer  wore  on. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Major  Bob, 
saying  that  he  was  on  sick  leave  and  would 
take  his  sister  North  for  the  fall.  He  added 
a  humorous  postscript  to  the  effect  that  his 
creditors  as  well  as  his  health  forced  him  to  a 
change  of  air,  and  inquired  if  there  was  any 
money  from  the  plantation  to  provide  shoes 
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for  his  sister,  with  possibly  a  change  of  hats, 
a  lid  incidentally  railroad  fare  and  board  bill. 

With  the  letter  in  his  pocket  Carrington  drove 
over  to  Cartersbrook,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  see- 
ing Nannie  alone,  even  if  the  excuse  would 
lead  to  a  greater  separation.  He  found  her 
tutting  in  a  grove  of  trees,  some  distance  from 
the  house.  She  was  not  reading,  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  her  face  showed  traces  of  tears. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  a  little  shyly. 

''I  have  good  news,  Miss  Nannie,^'  Hugh 
said,  gayly.  "You  are  to  take  the  coach  and 
Uveried  servants  of  Cartersbrook  and  go  to  town 
this  very  day  and  buy  your  ladyship  red  shoes, 
and  hats,  and — let  me  see,  is  there  an3^thing 
else? — why,  of  course,  new  frocks,  and — and 
that's  as  far  as  I  know — or  don't  you  buy  frocks 
ready  made?"  Hugh's  face  was  cheerful,  but 
his  heart  was  sore  for  the  girl,  who  bit  her 
lips  and  clinched  her  hands  to  keep  back  fresh 
tears.  "Your  brother  has  planned  the  nicest 
kind  of  a  trip  North.  All  surf-bathing,  and 
pine  trees,  and  cool  winds,  and  blue  sky  over- 
head." 

"But  the  money,  Mr.  Carrington!"  she  said, 
a  sob  in  her  voice  she  could  not  conceal. 

"There's  plenty  of  money.  Miss  Nannie. 
See  here!  a  check  for  the  wheat  crop  that  came 
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this  morning,  eight  hundred  and  odd  dollars, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  thousand  if  the 
chinchbug  hadn't  been  so  bad.  Then  we've 
a  glorious  crop  of  hay  —  sapling  clover  that 
the  dry  April  didn't  hurt,  while  it  burned  up  all 
your  neighbors'  red  clover.  That's  baled  and 
only  waiting  for  a  proper  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  be  shipped.  That'll  be  over  a 
thousand  more.  And  the  corn  crop  is  the 
finest  I've  ever  seen:  that'll  buy  you  furs  this 
winter." 

Nannie  was  looking  across  the  fields.  She 
turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  "I  owe  it  all  to  you,  Mr. 
Carrington,"  she  said,  simply;  "all  to  you. 
I  am  so  ashamed  that  I  despise  myself.  I 
have  let  you  do  everything.  Why  did  you  do 
it?" 

Hugh  jingled  his  keys  in  his  pocket.  "  Why 
did  I  do  it?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Lack  of  better 
employment,  and,  as  Maude  would  say,  it's 
been  quite  good  enough  fun.  Don't  worry 
about  me.  Come,  get  into  my  buggy  and  I'll 
drive  you  over.  The  reigning  princess  shall 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  her  subjects." 

"  How  nice  of  you.     I  have  wanted  to  go  over 
all  summer,  and  you  have  never  asked  me  be- 
fore," she  said,  her  eyes  brightening. 
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"I  wish  I  had  known/'  Hugh  answered. 

The  road  between  the  plantations  lay  along 
the  river  for  some  miles.  As  far  as  was  their 
chance  of  meeting  any  one  but  a  stray  darky, 
they  might  have  been  driving  across  a  desert. 

''It  is  such  a  glorious  da3\  It  was  nice  of 
3^ou  to  fetch  me/'  said  the  girl,  folding  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  "It  makes  one  forget  that 
life  is  so  difficult.'' 

''But  life  is  not  difficult  for  you/'  Hugh  an- 
swered, refusing  to  take  her  words  in  any  but 
a  material  sense.  "Have  you  not  oodles  of 
money,  and  the  corn  still  uncut?" 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  replied;  "but  in 
other  things.  Your  aunt  means  to  be  kind 
to  me,  but  I  can't  tell  her — things." 

"Can't  you  tell  me?"  Hugh  said,  gently.  "I 
shall  understand." 

"No,  I  can't  tell  even  you,"  she  answered, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  for  a  minute.  Hugh 
kept  his  eyes  stolidl3^  on  his  mare's  tail,  but 
I'lis  heart  beat  furiously.  "That  is,"  she  con- 
tinued, "not  everj^thing.  I  will  tell  you  some 
things — if  you  care  to  hear  them." 

"I  care  to  hear  anything  you  will  tell  me," 
Hugh  said,  still  holding  on  to  himself  firmly, 
lest  his  emotion  should  show  in  his  voice. 

"You  are  the  best  friend  I  have  ever  had,'" 
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Nannie  said,  slowly.  ''And  I  hate  myself 
when  I  think  of  things  I  have  said  to  you.  I 
have  been  horrid  to  you.  But  I  didn't  know — 
then.^' 

Hugh's  mind  was  a  confusion  of  thoughts, 
impulses,  and  desires;  two  facts  alone  were 
clear :  that  his  infatuation  for  Fairfax  was  as 
nothing  to  his  love  for  this  girl,  and  that  she 
was  not,  at  least  consciously,  in  love  with  him. 
AVas  he  sure  he  should  always  love  her?  His 
heart  answered  fiercely,  ''YesT'  but  even  at 
the  instant  the  devil  of  memory  within  him 
laughed  and  said,  ''You  have  thought  so  be- 
fore: how  do  you  know  now?''  and  he  groaned 
to  himself.  Up  to  the  present  he  had  acted 
fairly  with  her.  He  had  let  no  expression  of 
love  pass  his  lips,  no  sign  of  its  existence  show 
in  his  face.  If  he  did  so  now,  it  would  not  be 
right,  not  be  fair.  She  was  too  much  in  his 
debt.  Besides,  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
another  woman. 

With  his  lately  learned  control  of  himself, 
Hugh  let  Nannie's  hand  rest  for  another  in- 
stant on  his  arm  and  made  no  sign.  It  was  the 
greatest  victory  of  his  selfish  life.  With  equal 
self-abnegation  he  brought  the  conversation 
back  to  common  matters. 

"Hulloa!  here's  the  gate/'  he  called,  gayly. 
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"Open,  warder!  The  princess  enters  her 
demesne/' 

He  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  opened  the  gate 
himself,  with  a  low  bow.  He  climbed  in  again 
and  touched  the  mare's  back  with  the  whip. 
Miss  Tazewell's  face  had  a  touch  of  wistfulness 
as  she  glanced  at  his  swarthy  face  under  the 
broad-brimmed  felt.  Did  she  expect  something 
more  from  her  friend  than  deference  and  good 
spirits? 

"  The  princess  would  learn  more  of  the  doings 
of  her  subjects  during  her  absence.  Why,  that 
is  not  Scroggs — oh,  I  forgot;  of  course  it  isn't,'' 
she  said,  as  they  passed  a  man  sitting  on  horse- 
back in  the  cornfield,  who  took  off  his  hat  re- 
spectfully. 

"No,  that  is  Maude's  overseer;  once  mine. 
He's  running  the  show  at  present.  Scroggs 
languished  in  jail  for  some  time,  and  last  week 
dug  his  way  out,  having  become  expert  by 
digging  his  way  into  corn-houses." 

They  spent  the  da3^  on  the  place.  Aunt 
Texie,  the  cook,  abandoned  her  pipe  in  delight 
at  seeing  her  mistress  again;  and  during  Car- 
rington's  absence,  and  in  contradiction  to  his 
express  commands,  told  her,  with  many  pauses 
for  breath  and  for  laughter  that  shook  her  fat 
sides,    the   story   of   the   summer.     "You   jes' 
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should  of  seen  the  mess  them  buckshot  made 
in  his  room/'  she  ended.  "The  fool  man  who 
fired  that  must  er  thought  he  was  gwine  bury 
Mr.  Hugh  under  the  rubbish.''  Miss  Tazewell 
stood  by  wondering;  and  terror  shone  in  her 
eyes  at  the  recital  of  the  attempts  on  Hugh's  life. 

''  An',  Miss  Nannie,  doan'  you  tell  Mr.  Hugh. 
He'd  kill  me,  like  he  came  nigh  doin'  Mr. 
Scroggs.  He  done  tell  me  'spressly  not  to  say 
nuthin'.  So  doan  you  tell,  honey.  Laws !  Mr. 
Ca'ington,  how  you  done  frighten  me/'  as  Hugh 
came  in  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Come,  Miss  Nannie;  time  to  go  back/'  he 
said. 

As  they  neared  the  gate  of  Cartersbrook, 
and  the  shadows  were  falling  across  the  road. 
Miss  Tazewell  said,  with  a  touch  of  timidity, 
"May  I  go  with  you  again,  Mr.  Carrington?" 
Why,  yes,  if  you  like,"  Hugh  answered. 
It  will  not  be  for  long,  for  I  am  going  away, 
you  know;  and  I'd  rather  be  with  you  till — 
then/' 

She  looked  away  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, and  Hugh  could  not  command  himself 
to  say  the  ordinary  things,  which  were  all  he 
would  say. 
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And  so,  during  the  next  few  days,  Nannie 
sat  by  Hugh's  side  in  the  buggy  as  he  went 
the  rounds  of  the  plantation,  thoroughly  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  at  luncheon  she  smiled 
at  him  across  the  table,  on  which  Aunt  Texie 
waited  with  ponderous  cordialit^^  The^^  talked 
very  little  of  an3^thing  but  chance  happenings 
and  the  small  things  that  make  up  daily  life 
on  a  plantation.  "  'Mind  me  of  ole  marvster  and 
missus  befo'  the  wah,''  confided  Texie  to  Mrs. 
Carrington's  Jacob.  There  was  a  heaviness 
in  both  Hugh's  and  Nannie's  hearts,  however, 
in  this  their  brightest  hour.  ''In  a  few  days 
she  will  be  gone,"  creaked  the  buggy  wheels, 
"crying"  to  have  their  tires  cut  in  the  dry 
weather.  "Gone!  gone!  gone!"  sounded  the 
mare's  hoofs  on  the  baked  clay.  The  minute 
after  they  had  laughed  gayly  over  some  trivial 
occurrence,  Hugh's  face  would  darken  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  Nannie's  eyes  would  sadden; 
and  a  silence  w^ould  settle  over  them,  and  a 
constraint  hard  to  shake  off. 
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They  were  coming  back  to  Cartersbrook  on 
the  last  day  of  her  stay.  Her  trunks  were 
packed,  her  ticket  bought.  Already  the  train 
bearing  her  brother  had  arrived.  The  mare 
jogged  slowly  along  the  river  road.  The 
sounds  of  a  summer  night  filled  their  ears. 
We  are  very  late/'  Hugh  said,  suddenly. 

Get  up,  mare.'' 
Let  her  go  slowly,"  Nannie  said;  "I  am 
not  feeling  very  well." 

I  am  so  sorry,"  Hugh  said,  the  tenderness 
of  love  in  his  voice.  ''I  was  selfish  to  bring 
you  such  a  hot  day  as  to-day." 

"It  does  not  matter."  Weariness  looked 
out  of  the  girl's  eyes;  it  showed  itself  in  the 
colorless  face;  and  Hugh  longed  for  the  right 
to  put  the  tired  head  on  his  broad  shoulder  and 
assume  its  cares  and  anxieties.  But  honor 
forbade  him.  She  must  go  away,  and  he 
must  say  good-bye  without  visible  emotion. 
He  must  lose  her  and  make  no  sign. 

''  What  will  you  do  about  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Carrington?" 

"I  have  divided  it  up  into  farms,  and  will 
rent  them  out  next  year.  Don't  worry  your 
small  head  over  that,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"Oh,  I'm  not.  You  have  done  wonders. 
But,  Mr.  Carrington,  please  don't  run  any  more 
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risks — I  know  something  of  what  you  have 
been  through — promise  me  that.  Suppose  they 
had  killed  you!''  The  tired  eyes  dilated. 
''Oh,  suppose  they  had!''  Wearied  in  mind 
and  body,  the  strain  was  too  much  for  the  girl, 
and  she  lay  back  against  the  cushions  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Hugh  stared  straight  ahead.  In  a  little  while 
she  stopped  crying,  and  presently  they  came 
to  the  Cartersbrook  store.  A  boy  brought  out 
the  mail.  The  letter  on  top  was  in  the  pro- 
nounced, slanting  hand  of  Mrs.  Tazewell.  Hugh 
glanced  from  the  letter  to  Nannie's  face.  She 
had  evidently  recognized  it,  too,  and  a  subtle 
change  had  come  over  her.  When  she  spoke 
again  there  was  no  unsteadiness  in  her  voice; 
her  tired  attitude  in  the  buggy  was  changed  for 
one  stiffly  upright.  She  was  by  his  side  still,  but 
so  far  as  any  further  intimacy  between  them 
was  concerned,  she  had  already  gone  out  of  his 
life.  In  silence  they  drove  up  to  the  rough 
house-road,  the  moon  appearing  over  the  horizon 
as  they  mounted  the  hill.  The  lights  of  the 
Cartersbrook  house  appeared  among  the  trees, 
and  in  silence  he  handed  her  down  from  the 
buggy  at  the  door. 

Good-bye,    Miss   Nan,"    he    said,    gently. 

Think  of  me  sometimes." 
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"I  shall  always  remember  your  kindness  to 
me/'  she  said,  with  dignity.  ''There  are  other 
things  I  had  better  not  remember,  for  you  would 
have  forgotten/' 

'' Miss  Tazewell,  you  are  unjust/'  he  said, 
with  sudden  passion.  Then,  as  steps  sounded 
in  the  hall,  he  added,  quickly :  ''  Some  one  is 
coming.  Please  let  me  speak  to  you  alone  for 
a  minute.'' 

She  hesitated,  then  led  the  way  to  a  ruined 
summer-house  on  the  lawn.  The  figure  of  a 
man  skulked  away  as  they  approached,  but 
neither  of  them  noticed  him. 

''Well?"  she  said,  coldly,  turning  inside 
the  summer-house. 

Hugh's  dark  face  was  in  the  moonlight; 
her  face  was  concealed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
roof.  She  looked  at  him  almost  with  loathing. 
For  months  she  had  blinded  herself  to  what 
she  knew  to  be  true  in  Carrington's  past.  She 
had  tried  to  forget  it,  but  the  letter  with  its 
hateful  handwriting  had  called  it  all  up.  Would 
he  dare  to  make  love  to  her,  too?  The  hot 
blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks ;  she  was  thorough- 
ly angry  now,  with  the  quick  anger  of  her 
ancestry.  Her  weariness  was  forgotten.  She 
waited  for  him  to  speak. 

But  Carrington  hardly  knew  what  to  say, 
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now  the  opportunity  was  his.  He,  too,  was 
angry.  He  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  say 
what  she  had  said,  and  3^et  perhaps  she  had. 

''Why  do  you  say  I  shall  have  forgotten?'' 
he  asked. 

"Because  I  know  you  will,''  she  answered, 
contemptuously.  ''My  knowledge  is  gained 
from  that  best  teacher  of  wisdom,  experience 
— not  so  much  my  own  as  others'.  You  have 
many  virtues,  but  constancy  is  not  one  of  them. 
I  had  thought  you  were  faithful  to  one  woman, 
at  least.     You  are  not  even  that,  I  see." 

"  Miss  Tazewell,  you  are  as  unfair  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,"  Hugh  said,  hoarsely.  "Do  me 
the  justice  to  remember  that  I  have  never  made 
love  to  you,  whatever  the  temptation.     I — " 

"How  dare  you  say  I  have  tempted  you  to 
make  love  to  me?  Go,  sir!  I  never  want  to 
see  or  hear  of  you  again  as  long  as  I  live!" 

She  turned  to  rush  out  of  the  summer-house, 
but  Hugh  seized  her  hand. 

"Let  me  go,  sir!"  she  cried,  trying  to  wrench 
her  hand  free.  Hugh,  afraid  he  should  hurt 
her,  seized  the  other,  too,  and  held  her  fast. 
She  struggled  violently. 

"Have  you  no  honor?  Will  3^ou  hold  me  by 
brute  force?  Oh!  I  die  of  shame!"  she  cried; 
but  Carrington  still  clung  to  her  hands. 
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"Miss  Nan/'  he  whispered,  hoarsely,  "I 
cannot  let  you  go  this  way,  for  I — '' 

A  shadow  fell  in  the  moonlight  at  the  door 
with  a  suddenness  to  make  them  both  start 
back.  Carrington's  avowal  was  not  finished. 
A  heavy  fist  struck  him  full  on  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  unconsciousness  came  over  him 
before  he  knew  his  assailant.  Miss  Tazewell's 
cry  of  horror  was  checked  as  she  recognized 
James  Carrington. 

''I  heard/'  he  said,  significantly.  ''Come 
to  the  house,  Miss  Nan.     Leave  him  to  me.'' 

''You  heard?"  she  cried.  If  her  eyes  blazed 
before,  they  scorched  now.  "You  heard,  j^ou 
miserable  eavesdropper!  How  did  you  dare 
to  listen?  I  could  kill  you!  You  coward,  to 
strike  a  man  in  the  dark!  You  would  not  have 
dared  in  the  daytime!  And  j^ou  have  killed 
him!"  she  cried,  hysterically.  She  dropped  on 
her  knees  beside  Hugh,  and  took  his  head  in 
her  lap.  "Go  away!"  she  said,  fiercely,  as 
James  stood  v/ith  sheepish  mien  and  downcast 
face.  "Oh  Hugh!"  she  cried,  "I  did  not  mean 
what  I  said.  Forgive  me!"  and  she  bent  her 
face  over  the  closed  eyes  and  wept  mis- 
erably. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  James  said,  kneeling  down 
beside  her.     "I  only  hit  him  with  my  fist." 
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At  this  moment  Hugh's  eyes  opened  and 
Nannie  struggled  to  her  feet. 

''Hulloa!''  Hugh  said,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow  and  blinking  feebly.  ''Why,  Miss 
Nan,  you  here;  and  Jim,  too?  What's  hap- 
pened?'' He  got  up  unsteadily.  Miss  Tazewell 
drew  back,  a  conflict  of  emotions  in  her  heart. 
James,  too,  stood  apart.  For  a  silent  minute 
Carrington  stretched  his  arms  and  looked  won- 
deringly  about,  and  then  came  the  startling  re- 
port of  a  gun,  and  he  threw  up  his  arms  and 
fell  in  a  heap. 

Nannie's  scream  and  the  shot  in  the  night 
brought  the  members  of  the  household  out 
quickly.  Negroes  and  farm  laborers  came 
rushing  from  the  quarters.  Major  Bob's  tall 
figure  led  the  running. 

"What  is  it?"  he  called. 

"Oh  Bob!"  shrieked  Miss  Tazewell;  "he 
has  killed  him." 

"  Killed  him?"  cried  Tazewell.  "  Who's  killed 
who?" 

"Hugh  Carrington  is  dead,"  she  cried,  trag- 
ically, "and  yonder  stands  his  murderer,"  and 
she  pointed  her  finger  at  the  startled  James. 

"Me?"  shouted  James.  "I  killed  him?  Why, 
I'm  not  armed." 

Nannie  had  not  heard  him :  she  had  fainted. 
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They  laid  her  on  the  grass,  and  Tazewell 
went  to  where  Hugh  was  lying.  The  pay- 
master, with  long  experience  in  bullet- wounds, 
examined  the  prostrate  man  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern. 

''He's  not  dead/'  he  said,  cheerfully;  ''he 
isn't  even  badly  hurt.  Send  for  a  doctor, 
Jim.  Here,  some  of  you  boys  take  him  into 
the  house." 

Consciousness  returned  to  Hugh  as  they 
picked  him  up. 

"Does  it  hurt  you  much,  Hugh?"  Jim  asked, 
as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  men  carrying 
him. 

"No;  I'll  be  right  after  a  while.  Hope  it 
won't  excite  my  aunt.  Can't  you  get  me  home 
some  way?" 

"No,  indeed.  They've  sent  for  the  doctor," 
put  in  Tazewell. 

"  Who  do  you  reckon  fired  the  shot?" 

They  discussed  it  for  some  time  after  Hugh 
was  comfortably  laid  in  bed.  James  Carring- 
ton,  usually  the  most  peaceable  of  men,  w^alked 
the  floor  in  violent  wrath.  "  On  my  plantation, ' ' 
he  said.  "If  I  catch  him,  he'll  adorn  a  locust 
before  morning." 

"You  don't  know  who  it  is,  Jim,"  Hugh 
said,  wearily.     "It  might  be  one  of  a  dozen." 
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"I  can  come  mighty  near  it.  Tve  heard  of 
that  fellow  you  struck  threatening  to  kill  you 
a  dozen  times.  I  always  meant  to  fire  him 
off  the  plantation.  Tm  go  ng  out  to  rouse  the 
neighborhood.'' 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jim.  You  may  hang  the 
wrong  man.  Better  see  the  sheriff/'  said 
Hugh ;  but  James  went  out,  slamming  the  door, 
and  they  heard  him  ride  off  into  the  night  at 
a  gallop. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Tazewell  was  well 
enough  to  travel,  and  as  the  doctor  had  said 
that  the  bullet  had  only  grazed  Hugh,  and  that 
he  was  merel}^  suffering  from  the  shock,  Major 
Bob  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  his  departure. 
Miss  Tazewell  pleaded  for  another  day,  but 
the  tickets  were  bought,  and  as  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton  seconded  the  major,  the  morning's  train 
bore  them  away.  Hugh  was  still  asleep  when 
they  went,  and  Nannie  did  not  see  him. 


Chapter   XVIII 

Hugh  awoke  late  in  the  morning,  to  find  his 
aunt  sitting  by  his  bed  reading  placidly.  The 
light  autumn  wind  stirred  the  muslin  curtains 
at  the  open  windows.  He  lay  for  a  while  with 
shut  eyes  before  he  spoke.  ''Aunt  Lizzie, 
you  needn't  bother  to  stay  here.     Tm  all  right." 

"It  is  my  pleasure,  Hugh/'  she  answered, 
brightly.  ''When  you  were  a  little  boy  3^ou 
had  the  measles,  and  I  nursed  you,  and  when 
any  one  asked  you  how  you  were,  you  invariably 
answered,  '  All  right.'  You  were  such  a  tiny 
boy,  and  those  were  almost  the  only  words 
you  could  say." 

Hugh  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  old  lady 
clasped  it  in  her  slender  one. 

"An  old  woman  like  me  has  sharp  eyes," 
she  went  on.  "You  have  acted  a  hard  part 
this  summer,  and  I  am  proud  of  you — proud 
that  you  could  do  it  so  well ;  proud  that  you  have 
taken  no  unfair  advantage  of  your  position; 
proud  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  your  suffering, 
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you  can  answer,  as  you  did  as  a  cliild,  that 
you  are  all  right.  For  I  see  many  things, 
Hugh,  that  perhaps  no  one  else  suspects/' 

Carrington  held  tightly  to  the  hand  in  his 
and  turned  away  his  face. 

''  Do  not,  my  boy,  now  that  she  has  gone,  feel 
that  your  work  is  done.  It  will  be  harder  to 
do,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  for  her ;  but  do  each 
day  that  which  lies  before  you,  and  let  the  work 
be  its  own  reward.'' 

''I  think  I  shall  go  away,"  Carrington  said, 
after  a  few  minutes.  "I  should  like  to  try 
soldiering.     I  was  bred  for  the  army." 

"  Do  whatever  you  think  best,"  she  answered. 
''Your  father  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one, 
and  your  grandfather,  before  him.  Let  us 
Southerners  show  that  all  bitterness  is  over, 
and  that  our  swords  are  to-day  at  the  service 
of  this  now  united  country.  My  husband 
once  thought  disunion  was  right,  but  I  never 
felt  sure  of  it.  To-day  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  an  evil,  and,  I  fear,  a  disastrous  one." 

A  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and  Jacob 
poked  in  his  bald  and  grizzled  pate.  ''Whar's 
Mr.  Jim,  Miss  Lizzie?  Overseer  want  him.  He 
say  hawgs  a-rootin'  'n  the  medder."  Jacob's 
manner  had  the  assurance  of  an  important 
member  of  the  family.     James  could  not  be 
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found,  and  Hugh  was  vaguely  worried.  He 
got  up,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
aunt  and  the  pain  in  his  side,  and  after  dinner 
went  out  to  the  stable -yard.  A  large  creek 
swept  around  one  side  of  the  plantation,  and 
from  the  rise  on  which  the  stables  stood  the 
meadow  fell  away  gently  to  its  banks.  Be- 
yond, the  land  rose  again.  To  the  east,  some 
miles  away,  lay  the  ''flat- woods,''  and  between 
them  and  the  meadow  was  the  big  pasture, 
separated  from  it  by  the  only  good  fence  on  the 
plantation.  The  flat-woods  pike  from  East- 
over  made  a  wide  detour  through  the  poor 
country  behind.  It  crossed  the  creek  by  a 
bridge,  and  continued  until  it  met  the  river 
road. 

Captain  Bob  had  promised  to  have  word  sent 
to  Maude  of  Hugh's  accident,  and  the  English- 
man must  now  be  on  his  way  to  Cartersbrook. 
Hugh  scanned  the  neighboring  hills  for  a 
horse  and  rider,  knowing  his  friend's  weakness 
for  cross-country  riding.  None  appeared.  It  was 
the  stillest  of  afternoons.  Save  for  some  negro 
children  playing  in  the  yard  and  a  few  negro 
women  gossiping  over  a  fence,  there  were  no 
signs  of  life  an3rvvhere.  A  hawk  sailed  over- 
head, and  the  chickens  by  a  neighboring  cabin 
squeaked  and  scurried  about.  The  sky  was 
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Intensely  blue  and  cloudless.  The  whole  plan- 
tation dozed  in  the  sunshine. 

Hugh  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  two  retrievers 
presently  found  him  and  squirmed  around  him 
delightedl}^,  poking  their  noses  into  his  hands, 
and  insisting  upon  attention.  They  were  Miss 
Tazewell's,  and  had  been  his  companions  all 
summer.  He  called  to  a  passing  boy  to  fetch 
him  a  shotgun,  determined  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  hawk.  The  boy  brought  the  gun,  and  went 
back  to  his  play.  The  sun  moved  its  steady 
course  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  western 
fence  began  to  throw  its  shadow.  Hugh  got 
up  after  a  while,  as  he  felt  his  side  stiffening. 
The  negro  women  and  a  barefooted  boy  had 
climbed  a  shed  roof,  and  were  talking  and  ges- 
ticulating.    One  of  the  women  called  to  him. 

"They're  after  him,  Mr.  Hugh,''  she  said, 
pointing  across  the  creek  to  the  top  of  the  next 
hill. 

Hugh  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
pointed,  and  saw  several  horsemen  galloping 
backvvard  and  forward  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Some  had  dismounted  and  were  poking  about 
in  the  briar  patches.  There  were  dogs,  too, 
and  now  and  then  came  a  howl,  Vvdth  a  chorus 
of  howls  in  answer.  More  horsemen  came  into 
view  from  the  woods  behind. 
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Suddenly  one  in  the  lead  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  swung  his  hat.  He  headed  his  horse  for 
the  creek,  and  came  down  the  rough  hill  at  a 
full  gallop.  The  rest  yelled,  and  spurred  and 
whipped  their  horses  after  him.  A  few  of  the 
more  level-headed  kept  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  bridge.  Two  horses  fell  on 
the  down-hill  gallop  and  rolled  over  and  over, 
but  their  riders  got  up,  limping,  and  followed  on 
foot,  the  horses  tearing  after  the  riders  ahead. 
It  was  a  long  run  to  the  creek,  and  before  the 
first  horseman  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it  a  dripping  man  appeared  on  the  bank 
nearest  Hugh.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
looked  back,  and  then  up  and  down  the  creek. 
Carrington,  forgetting  his  wound,  scrambled 
over  the  stable-yard  fence,  gun  in  hand.  The 
negro  saw  him,  and  made  straight  for  him, 
running  with  great,  labored  strides.  As  he 
came  nearer  Hugh  recognized  the  negro  whom 
he  had  struck  in  the  spring. 

''Halt!''  he  cried,  half  raising  his  gun.  But 
the  negro  had  seen  him  long  before.  Gasping 
for  breath,  the  black  figure  prostrated  itself 
before  him. 

''Save  me,  Mr.  Ca'ington!"  he  cried,  with  a 
terrified  look  behind  him,  "save  me!'' 

"  Why  should  I  save  you?"  Hugh  asked,  coolly. 
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"  I  done  saved  Miss  Nan's  life  once,  when 
she  war  a  httle  gyurl.  She'll  tell  you.  Save 
me,  Mr.  Ca'ington!"  he  gasped. 

Carrington  looked  towards  the  creek.  Several 
men  were  swimming  their  horses  across,  and 
further  up  others  who  had  crossed  the  bridge 
were  galloping  down  the  meadow.  He  turned 
to  the  suppliant  : 

"  You  damned  nigger,  you  deserve  to  swing, 
and  3"ou  may  3"et;  but  Til  give  you  a  chance.'' 

Five  or  six  rough-looking  white  men  galloped 
up,  their  horses  covered  with  foam,  dismounted, 
and  left  them  blowing.  ''Well,  we  got  him," 
cried  one,  "  and  a  good  long  chase  it  was.  We 
routed  the  old  fox  out  of  his  hole  in  the  night, 
but  he  got  away.  Jim  Ca'ington's  chasing 
him  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  county  now. 
Got  the  rope,  Jack?  I  done  heerd  he'd  killed 
3^ou,  Mr.  Ca'ington." 

A  slouching  fellow  in  a  red  shirt  untied  a 
plough -line  from  his  saddle,  and  they  came 
nearer. 

''Hold  on!"  cried  Hugh,  "you're  near 
enough." 

They  halted,  in  sheer  astonishment.  More 
men  joined  them,  and  still  others  appeared  in 
the  distance  spurring  their  horses  up  the  slope. 

"How  long  you  been  sheriff.  Jack  Sparks?" 
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Hugh  said,  pleasantly,  to  the  man  with  the 
rope. 

"Vm  sheriff  enough  for  this  yere  job/'  the 
man  answered. 

At  this  juncture  a  tall  man  pushed  his  gasp- 
ing horse  to  the  front.  Hugh  recognized  Terry, 
a  hard-drinking,  fox-hunting  planter  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  first  gentleman  that  had 
yet  appeared. 

"What's  the  matter,  boys?''  Terry  called. 
"Where's  the  damn  nigger?" 

A  chorus  of  unintelligible  answers  greeted 
him.  He  turned  to  Carrington.  "What's  the 
row,  Hugh?    Who's  got  a  rope?" 

Several  men  stepped  forth  with  the  required 
article.  The  tall  planter  jumped  from  his 
horse  and  moved  towards  the  negro,  who  still 
cowered  at  Hugh's  feet.  The  crowd  was  in- 
creasing every  minute,  and  two  more  men  rode 
up  whose  fathers,  at  least,  had  been  gentlemen. 

Hugh  threw  his  gun  across  his  body.  "  Keep 
your  distance,  Mr.  Terry,"  he  said,  as  quietly 
as  he  could.     " I  captured  this  nigra." 

"Well,  you  aren't  going  to  celebrate  all  by 
yourself,  are  you?"  Terry  said,  impatiently. 

"Make  him  give  him  up,  Joe,"  called  some 
one  in  the  crowd. 

Shut  yo'  damned  familiar  mouth!"  replied 
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Terry.  ''Joined  the  church,  Hugh?  You'll 
be  paying  me  back  that  money  you  won  from 
me  at  poker  last  stock-sale  day.  Why,  man/' 
he  continued,  "  that  fellow's  broken  all  the  com- 
mandments in  the  prayer-book.  Don't  be  a 
fool,  Carrington!" 

"The  man  shall  have  a  trial,  if  I  can  give 
it  to  him,"  Hugh  answered,  doggedly. 

The  crowd  was  shouting  threats  and  impre- 
cations, and  was  coming  towards  him.  Hugh's 
six  feet  two  and  the  higher  ground  on  which 
he  stood  raised  him  above  the  crowd,  and  he 
swept  the  hills  for  sign  of  aid.  The  mob  was 
drunk  with  whiskey  and  keen  after  blood,  and 
he  realized  that  blood  would  soon  flow  from  one 
source  or  another. 

A  tipsy  man  in  well-fitting  clothes  stood  forth 
and  steadied  himself  against  Terry's  shoulder. 
''We  are  the  avengers  of  the  Lord,"  he  cried. 
"  Whoop !     The  people  are  Thy  instruments. " 

A  savage  laugh  greeted  the  sally.  The 
speaker  was  a  dissipated  lawyer  of  the  Court 
House. 

"  Keep  your  blasphemous  mouth  shut,  Jones," 
Terry  said,  in  high  good-humor.  "  Come,  Hugh, 
we've  had  a  long  chase;  give  him  up." 

"You  can't  have  him — I  mean  it.  Stand 
back!"  cried  Hugh. 
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The  whiskey  in  the  mob  would  in  a  moment 
have  prevented  further  parley,  had  not  a  new 
champion  appeared  in  Mrs.  Carrington,  hurry- 
ing towards  them  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"Good  God!''  cried  Terry,  and  retreated  into 
the  crowd. 

The  men  parted  respectfully  as  she  came  on, 
and  she  stood  beside  Hugh,  with  pink  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes,  her  gray  hair  flying  in  the 
light  air. 

''Shame  on  you,  cowards!''  she  cried.  ''Do 
you  call  3^ourselves  men?  You  drunken  beasts, 
would  you  send  the  vilest  soul  to  its  Maker  with- 
out a  hearing?  Whatever  the  man  has  done, 
give  him  a  fair  trial ;  and  if  he  must  be  punished, 
punish  him  as  the  law  demands,  in  decency 
and  cool  blood." 

The  crowd  fell  back  before  her,  and  there 
ensued  a  silence.  The  men  shuffled  their  feet 
uneasily.  This  slight  woman  had  done  as 
much  as  a  file  of  soldiers  could  have  done. 

"This  is  my  plantation,"  she  said.  "My 
friends  are  always  welcome.  How  many  of 
you  can  claim  acquaintance  with  me?  Leave 
this  place  at  once.    I  will  have  the  man  secured. " 

The  mob  melted  away  towards  their  horses. 

At  this  instant  Hugh  espied  five  men  in  the 
big    pasture    that    stretched    away   from    the 
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meadow  to  the  flat-woods  coming  towards  him 
at  a  gallop. 

"See,  gentlemen,  the  sheriff!''  he  cried. 

Everybody  turned  at  his  words,  and  they 
saw  one  of  the  riders  point  at  them,  and  then 
start  towards  them. 

It  was  a  smooth  stretch  of  a  mile  or  better 
across  the  blue-grass  of  the  pasture.  There 
were  two  tumble-down  fences  and  one  stiff 
post-and-rail  to  be  jumped,  and  several  small 
creeks.  The  crowd  about  the  negro  watched 
them  tearing  along,  almost  forgetting  their 
errand  in  the  delights  of  a  horse-race. 

''The  sheriff  leads  on  Chunk!"  called  one, 
delightedly.     ''Look  at  him  burn  the  ground!" 

"Two  to  one  on  the  sheriff!"  called  Terry, 
climbing  on  a  fence.  "Come  on.  Chunk!  See 
liim  take  that  branch!" 

Yells  of  delight  from  the  crowd  mingled  with 
shouts  for  one  rider  or  another  in  the  posse. 
Over  the  first  fence  the  sheriff's  bushy  whiskers 
bobbed,  as  his  horse  rose.  Close  behind  him, 
with  a  tremendous  sweep  and  quick  recovery, 
Hugh  recognized  Maude's  chestnut  sorrel, 
Buckingham,  his  white  stockings  shining  in 
the  sunshine. 

"Two  to  one  on  the  sheriff!"  cried  Terry 
again.  "  There  can't  no  horse  beat  old  Chunk!" 
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''Take  you  for  any  amount/'  Hugh  called, 
loudly. 

"  Done,  for  a  five!''  answered  Terry.  "  Chunk 
wins  I 

Across  the  rough  land  by  one  of  the  small 
creeks  the  sheriff  and  Maude  pulled  up,  and  a 
diversion  was  created  by  a  horse  in  the  ruck 
sailing  by  and  making  the  running,  to  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  the  crowd  as  they  rec- 
ognized a  very  popular  planter  and  fox-hunter 
from  near  the  Court  House. 

''Major  Sykes  has  got  'em!''  yelled  several. 
"Look  at  old  Buckskin  go  it!  Come  on.  East- 
over!     Chunk's  done!" 

"He  ain't  begun  to  run!"  shrieked  Terry 
from  the  top  rail.  "See  that!"  for  Chunk 
now  began  to  draw  away  from  the  others  tow- 
ards the  second  fence. 

"  Want  another,  Hugh?"  called  the  barrister. 

"  Any  amount,  even,"  Hugh  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Taken!  taken!"  shouted  voices  in  the 
crowd. 

"See,  the  sorrel  labors;  the  Englishman 
is  pulling  up!"  shouted  one.  "Old  Virginia 
never  tire!     Come  on,  Chunk!" 

Maude  had  gone  very  slowly  through  the 
rough  land  with  his  thoroughbred,  and  crossed 
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the  second  fence  considerably  behind  all  the 
others.  There  remained  only  the  good  fence 
separating  the  pasture  from  the  meadow,  and 
the  sheriff  came  straight  for  it,  disdaining  a 
bent  rail  to  one  side  which  offered  an  easier 
jump.  It  was  a  new  and  stiff  post-and-rail. 
There  was  clean-cropped  turf  leading  to  it, 
and  Carrington  felt  a  trifle  relieved  when  he 
saw  Maude  let  Buckingham  out.  He  caught 
the  others  on  the  slope  and  checked  again  as 
he  neared  the  fence.  Chunk  rushed  by  him 
and  hit  the  second  rail  from  the  top,  hard. 
The  impetus  carried  him  through,  and  he 
ploughed  up  the  dirt  with  his  white  nose.  The 
sheriff,  nowise  dismaj^ed,  pulled  the  old  horse 
to  his  feet,  and  swinging  his  hat  in  the  air,  as 
loud  cheers  came  from  the  hill  ahead,  pushed 
up  the  slope.  Maude  steadied  his  horse  at  a 
high  panel,  and  laughed  and  cheered  with  the 
crowd  at  the  sheriff  ahead;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
the  mob  was  crying  "Chunk  wins!''  and  he 
saw  the  hatless  sheriff,  several  lengths  ahead, 
beginning  to  whip. 

Maude  stood  in  his  stirrups,  as  his  horse 
came  into  his  stride,  and  let  him  have  more 
rein.  Little  by  little  Buckingham  picked  up 
his  distance.     The  crowd  was  now  but  a  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  3^ards  awaj^  Chunk  labored 
still  a  trifle  ahead,  and  gamely  answered  the 
whip.  ''  Now,  Buck/'  said  Maude,  sitting  down 
to  ride,  and  touching  him  with  his  heels. 
''Sorry,  old  Chunk,''  Maude  said,  as  he  swept 
by  the  exhausted  favorite.  ''Your  legs  are 
good,  but  you  haven't  the  wind.  Whoa,  old 
man.  You're  in,"  and  he  jumped  down  among 
the  delighted  crowd. 

"'But  Clark  said  the  mare  by  a  short  head. 
And  that's  how  the  favorite  was  beat/" 

he  quoted,  with  a  laugh. 

"Come,  Terry,  and  the  rest  of  you,  pay  up,'* 
Hugh  cried,  gayly.  "  Maude,  you  mighty  near 
gave  me  nervous  prostration  when  you  crossed 
behind  the  others." 

The  sheriff  gravely  shook  Maude  by  the 
hand,  and  went  off  to  secure  his  prisoner. 

"Hugh,"  said  Maude  in  an  aside,  "did  that 
bushy- whiskered  chap  think  he  could  beat 
Buckingham  cross  country?  He  did?"  and 
the  Englishman  exploded  with  laughter,  while 
the  crowd  thronged  about  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  congratulations.  The  sheriff  had 
been  the  hot  fox-hunting  favorite  for  years. 

The  negro  was  quietly  secured,  and  the  sheriff 
addressed  the  men :  "  Gentlemen,  I  thank  y'  all 
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for  your  assistance.  The  negro  is  not  guilty 
of  shoot'n'  Mr.  Ca'ington.  You  know  Mr. 
Scroggs  broke  jail  a  week  ago.  Well,  I  caught 
him  last  night — bein'  compelled  to  shoot  him 
a  little — and  he  has  confessed.  However,  gen- 
tlemen, you  haven't  gone  so  far  wrong  in  gettin' 
this  yere  man.  He's  wanted  for  other  things, 
and  what  the  judge  will  do  for  him  will  be 
a-plenty."     The  sheriff  bowed. 

"Hurray  for  the  sheriff!"  shouted  one. 

The  sheriff  removed  his  hat  and  bowed  again. 
His  was  an  elective  ofdce,  and  popularity  was 
agreeable. 

''Hurray  for  Chunk}^,  if  he  did  lose  me  ten 
dollars,"  shouted  Terry,  and  in  immense  good- 
humor  the  crowd  returned  to  town. 
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Chapter  XIX 

"Maude/' Hugh  said  one  night  when  they 

were  at  supper  in  their  own  house,  ''  Tm  going 

into  the  army.     I  want  to  ramble  about  awhile/' 

Maude  nodded  sympathetically.     ''What  11 

you  be  gazetted  to?'' 

Some  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Philippines." 
I  was  in  the  militia  at  home,"  said  Maude. 
''  It  mighty  near  broke  me ;  but  they  pay  j^ou 
fellows,    don't  they?    How  long  will  you  be 

''I  don't  know,"  Hugh  answered. 

They  finished  the  meal,  and  Maude  went 
to  the  mantel-piece  and  took  down  his  Elli- 
man's  Embrocation. 

''Lucky  you  haven't  another  shoulder  to 
sprain,"  Hugh  said. 

"It  is  the  other,"  answered  Maude,  uncon- 
scious of  Carrington's  mild  witticism.  "A 
colt  fell  with  me,  going  along  at  a  walk.  Little 
beast  stumbled  and  rolled  over  on  a  perfectly 
smooth  road.     Rub,   man!   get  some  fire  into 
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it!  Do  you  know  that  little  burst  with  the 
sheriff  the  other  day  has  given  me  more  no- 
toriety than  if  I  had  won  the  Grand  National. 
I  didn't  know  he  thought  he  was  beating  me 
until  the  last  fence.  Everybody  in  town  has 
congratulated  me.  I  must  have  been  with  the 
cracks  that  day.  Fancy  Buckingham  being 
beaten  by  a  Conestoga,  no  matter  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  had  up.  What  a  cropper  he  came 
at  that  post  and  rail!  I  swear  I  shouldn't 
like  to  ride  for  a  fall  the  way  he  did.  His  old 
horse  didn't  seem  to  mind  a  bit,  though.  Well, 
I  hope  Buckingham  can  win  next  month  at 
Saratoga." 

''  You'll  probably  meet  General  Tazewell  and 
his  wife  there/'  Hugh  said. 

''Ah!  Fancy!  My  brother  is  to  be  there, 
too,  if  he's  well  enough  to  come.  He  seems 
to  be  better.  Hope  he  is.  He's  to  sail  over  in 
a  yacht.  Says  he's  going  to  back  me  Vvdth 
the  last  dollar  in  the  estate." 

A  bov  entered  with  the  mail,  and  Hugh 
opened  a  letter  from  Fairfax  in  Saratoga.  He 
smiled  grimly  as  he  read  it. 

"  It  was  so  nice  of  you  to  remember  me.  The  roses  were 
superb,  but  as  I  had  so  many  flowers  sent  me  by  people  who 
would  be  at  the  ball,  I  had  to  wear  others.  I  had  yours  put 
in  a  bowl  at  the  supper-table,  and  they  were  much  admired  ; 
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but  roses  fade  so  soon.  The  general  is  very  little  here  except 
for  an  occasional  Sunday.  Last  week  I  met  some  nice  English 
people  named  Russell,  who  know  your  Mr.  Maude.  He  is 
somebody,  after  all.  I  hear  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chiswick, 
is  to  be  here  soon.  He  is  unmarried,  too.  Think  of  that ! 
And  I  have  a  husband.  Sad,  isn't  it  ?  Who  knows,  I  might 
have  been  the  Countess  of  Chiswick.  They  say  Mr.  Maude 
rides  in  the  Silver  Lake  steeple-chase  here.  I  hope  he  will 
look  me  up.  I  think  I  can  promise  to  be  more  agreeable  than 
the  last  time  I  saw  him.  I  am  enjoying  myself  hugely.  Don't 
work  too  hard.     As  ever,  F.  C.  T." 

Carrington  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hand 
and  threw  it  into  the  fireplace.  Maude  had 
noticed  the  handwriting,  familiar  by  this  time 
even  to  him,  and  Hugh's  manner  was  not  lost 
on  him. 

''Any  bad  news?''  he  asked,  looking  up  from 
the  ten-days-old  Post  he  was  reading  beneath 
the  lamp. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Hugh  answered,  moodily. 

Maude  returned  to  his  paper,  and  Carrington 
sat  silent,  thinking.  At  last  he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window  and  stared  out  into  the 
moonlit  house-yard.  Fairfax  was  too  glaringly 
well  satisfied  with  life.  The  letter  marked  no 
sudden  transition.  The  tone  of  her  letters  had 
been  gradually  changing.  The}^  were  now 
only  good-natured  and  friendly.  Mrs.  Taze- 
well, the  sought-after  guest  at  Newport  cottages, 
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and  the  beheld  of  all  beholders  at  Saratoga, 
was  not  the  bored  and  dissatisfied  woman  of 
the  isolated  plantation.  General  Tazewell  had 
outwitted  them  through  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  knew  his  wife  better  than 
she  knew  herself.  And  the  future?  To  pict- 
ure Fairfax  as  the  mistress  of  Deer  Hill  plan- 
tation, with  an  interest  in  chickens  and  the 
rents  in  her  husband's  coat,  was  impossible. 
Bah!  Why  had  it  never  struck  him  before? 
She  was  the  same  woman  then  as  now.  The 
role  of  planter's  wife  had  never  been  suited  to 
her.  But  he  had  not  intended  such  a  life  for 
her.  They  would  have  gone  away  to  the  in- 
definite somewhere.  How  long,  though,  be- 
fore disenchantment  would  have  come  to  them? 
He  saw  now  how  it  had  all  come  about.  Un- 
interested in  her  neighbors  and  their  bucolic 
pleasures,  and  thrown  upon  herself,  she  had 
fallen  in  love,  for  the  time  being,  from  lack  of 
anything  else  to  do  or  think  about.  He  re- 
called her  figure  leaning  against  a  pillar  of  the 
porch  as  she  waited  for  him  on  his  daily  visits. 
He  shut  his  eyes,  and  the  velvet  of  her  cheek 
caressed  again  the  hand  he  laid  on  her  shoulder ; 
he  recalled  the  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  sat  by 
his  side  on  the  wharf.  What  dreary  play-act- 
ing it  now  looked,  this  romance  that  once  seemed 
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so  real!  And  yet,  with  the  recovery  that  ap- 
peared to  him  complete  on  both  sides,  he  was 
still  bound  b}^  the  solemn  vows  he  had  uttered. 
Hugh  clenched  his  fist  with  wrath  at  the  whole 
thing.  The  window  was  the  nearest  object 
on  which  to  vent  his  anger.  It  reached  to  the 
floor,  and  was  his  own.  He  drew  back  his  foot 
and  kicked  out  the  lower  panes  one  after  the 
other. 

Maude  looked  up  from  his  paper.  ''Room 
hot?''  he  asked,  mildly. 

Carrington  laughed.  "What  a  damn  fool 
a  man  can  be!''  he  said.  ''I  believe  I'll  go  to 
town  and  try  a  little  poker.  It's  about  time 
I  had  a  turn  of  luck:  moon  changes  to-night. 
I'll  go  down  and  bust  the  crowd." 

He  walked  out,  and  Maude  arose  and  ad- 
dressed a  small  terrier  who  poked  his  little 
ears  forward  to  listen  ''Bobs,"  he  said, 
"what  do  you  suppose  that  silly  fool  will  do? 
Will  he  play  the  giddy  goat?"  Maude  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  a  few  minutes.  "It's 
none  of  my  business,  is  it,  Bobs?"  he  said  at 
length.  "  But  it^s  too  bad.  All  the  same,  it's 
his  own  show.  I  shouldn't  thank  anybody 
for  telling  me  how  to  run  mine." 

Maude  sat  down  again;  but  as  he  heard 
Hugh's  horse  coming  by  the  house,  he  hailed 
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him,   opening  the  abused  window  with  much 
clatter  of  falhng  glass. 

"I  say,  Carrington/'  he  called;  "1  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Charlie's  sick,  and  I  wanted  you 
to  make  the  running  for  Buckingham  in  the 
morning.     I  am  going  to  give  him  a  final  trial.'' 

Hugh  said  nothing,  but  dismounted,  un- 
saddled and  unbridled  his  horse,  and  threw  the 
gear  on  the  porch.  Turning  the  horse  loose  in 
the  house- 3^ard,  he  came  in. 

''  Awfully  sorry,  old  chap,  if  I've  put  you  out," 
Maude  said. 

You're  a  good  fellow,  Maude,"  Hugh  said. 
Get  out  the  whiskey,  and  have  a  drink 
before  we  go  to  bed,"  Maude  suggested.  ''I 
must  have  some  water,  though.  You  Vir- 
ginians have  throats  like  a  lead  pipe.  We've 
got  to  get  up  earl3\" 

Morning  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  with 
a  suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air.  Carrington 
heard  the  swish  of  water  against  tin,  as  Maude 
spluttered  around  in  his  bath.  He  shivered. 
''  Got  a  fire?"  he  called. 

"No,  3'Ou  old  frowst,"  Maude  answered, 
cheerfulh^     ''Get  up,  man!" 

The  horses,  with  their  sheets  on,  were  receiving 
their  morning  walk  under  the  eyes  of  Maude's 
English  groom,  as  the  tvv^o  men  came  out. 
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Horse  car  come?''  Maude  asked. 

Pulled  into  side-track  last  night/'  answered 
the  groom.  ''We  load  after  dinner,  I  suppose.'' 
''Yes.  Are  they  all  fit,  Soames?  Remember 
to  put  the  gra3^  farthest  from  the  door.  Mr. 
Carrington  is  going  to  make  the  running  for 
me  this  morning,  but  I  want  you  to  give  me  a 
lead  over  the  first  two  jumps.  Better  ride  Top 
Rail;  it  w^on't  hurt  him.  You  can  rub  him 
well  before  we  load.  Let  Mr.  Carrington  have 
the  old  mare,  and  see  that  Buckingham  is  ready. 
Where're  your  spurs,  Hugh?  Here,  Soames, 
bring  a  pair  of  spurs.  The  mare's  lazy.  Come 
on,  Carrington,  let's  walk  up  the  stretch  and 
see  how  soft  the  going  is.  I'm  feeling  as  fresh 
as  paint." 

The  steeple-chase  course  w^as  laid  out  across 
the  pasture,  with  two  long,  low  jumps  on  the 
sod,  then  across  a  well-brushed  post-and-rail 
into  the  ploughed  land;  across  this  to  another 
fence,  a  stake-and-rider  this  time;  then  to  a 
ditch  and  hedge,  and  so  around  a  hill  back 
to  the  pasture  again,  entering  it  by  a  fl\^er  over 
a  stone  wall,  built  at  some  trouble,  the  material 
not  being  handy  on  the  plantation.  The  stretch 
was  a  smooth  piece  of  sod.  The  course  was 
marked  with  flags,  fra3^ed  and  torn  hy  the  year's 
wind  and  rain.     The  first  mile  of  the  course 
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Maude  used  daily;  but  only  on  an  important 
trial  did  he  go  over  the  two  miles  and  a  half 
with  the  sixteen-foot  ditch  and  with  the  solid 
four  and  a  half  feet  of  stone  wall. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  stretch  Hugh  breasted 
the  stone  wall  and  made  a  grimace.  "Here 
I  pull  up/'  he  said.  ''  Or  maybe  before :  I  haven't 
seen  that  last  ditch  for  some  months,  and  I 
expect  it  w^ill  wear  a  strangely  forbidding 
aspect  to  me.  However,  I  sha'n't  be  in  sight  for 
the  last  mile,  so  you  won't  see  me  pull  out." 

''You  let  the  old  mare  go  along,"  laughed 
Maude, '' but  I'll  have  Charlie  make  the  running 
at  the  stretch — he's  a  bit  better  this  morning," 
he  added,  quickly,  as  Hugh  looked  up  with  a 
quizzical  expression. 

"  Nevermind,  old  man,"  Carrington answered. 
"  ril  live  to  repay  you  for  remembering  that  he 
was  sick  last  night." 

''Here  comes  Soames,"  the  Englishman  said, 
with  his  nation's  abhorrence  of  anything  ap- 
proaching sentimental  gratitude.  "But  who's 
that?  Oh,  I  say,  Hugh,  how  did  those  fellows 
know  of  the  trial?" 

Up  galloped  the  sheriff  on  Chunk,  and  the 
long-limbed  Terry  on  a  gaunt  half-bred. 

"Gentlemen!"  was  the  sheriff's  grave  saluta- 
tion.    "On  time,  are  we?" 
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''Come  in  and  have  something/'  suggested 
Carrington. 

''No,  thank  you,  Hugh.  I  done  tried  yo' 
whiske}^  befo'.  It  don't  suit  me/'  the  sheriff 
answered,  with  a  humorous  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
"  You  might  try  and  pa'ahze  Terry,  though.'' 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Terry.  "  I  haven't  taken 
a  drink  since  that  coon-hunt  after  the  nigger. 
The  last  time  I  drank  it  cost  me  fifty  dollars 
backin'  the  sheriff's  old  Conestoga." 

"Fifty  dollars!"  put  in  Hugh.  "I  was  the 
only  man  backing  Buckingham,  and  I  only  saw 
ten  of  your  money." 

"But  the  expense  didn't  stop  there,"  Terry 
explained.  "  Had  to  go  in  town  and  recuperate 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  you  skinned:  bust 
my  hat;  forgot  where  I  tied  my  horse  and  paid 
a  nigger  a  dollar  to  find  him;  and  lost  what  I 
didn't  treat,  at '  fly-loo. '  Hullo,  there's  Bucking- 
ham. Put  Chunky  at  the  stone  wall,  sheriff, 
and  I  bet  you  two  to  one,  Hugh,  he  don't  get 
over.  Give  me  a  chance  to  win  back  my  money. " 
But  the  sheriff  did  not  see  it.  "I've  got  a  wife 
and  family,"  he  said. 

The  stable-boys  and  field-hands  were  throng- 
ing up,  and  two  held  each  of  the  restive  steeple- 
chasers as  their  riders  mounted  and  started  to 
warm  them  up.     Terry  strode  along  by  Hugh. 
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"ril  be  dogged  if  that  English  fellow  can't 
ride.  D'  you  ever  see  a  man  sit  a  horse  so 
close?''  Admiration  was  in  every  line  of  Terry's 
tanned  face.  'Tve  been  ridin'  after  hounds 
all  m3^  life,  but  I  can't  touch  him." 

Buckingham  was  changing  leads  with  his 
legs,  and  swinging  down  on  the  bit,  and  jump- 
ing into  the  air  in  pure  lightness  of  heart. 
Maude,  hatless,  his  shirt  flattened  against  his 
chest,  and  the  muscles  showing  under  the 
silk,  and  his  shining  boots  thrust  home  in  his 
stirrups,  cantered  by.  ''Come  on,  Hugh;  we 
might  as  well  be  off." 

The  sheriff  was  given  the  post  of  honor  with 
the  starter's  flag,  and  the  three  horses  galloped 
up.  Down  dropped  the  flag.  "They're  off!" 
yelled  Terry,  and  tore  after  them. 

Maude  pulled  in  his  horse  to  let  the  cooler- 
headed  hunter  under  Soames  lead  at  the  first 
fence,  and  the  groom  drew  awa^^  from  the  two 
thoroughbreds  and  sailed  at  the  low  jump 
with  the  ease  of  long  practice.  Hugh's  mare 
was  a  little  sullen,  and  bucked  over. 

"  Don't  let  her  play  the  fool.  Use  your  spurs ! 
Dig  'em  into  her!"  called  the  Englishman. 
''Go  ahead  after  the  next  jump,"  he  cried,  tak- 
ing another  pull  on  Buckingham. 

Carrington  thrust  his  spurs  into  the  mare's 
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sides  and  pushed  after  the  groom,  gaining  on 
him  easily.  He  passed  him,  and  the  post- 
and-rail  loomed  up  high  as  a  barn  in  front  of 
him.  Buckingham  was  close  behind,  running 
in  big,  bounding  strides,  working  off  some  of 
his  exuberance,  his  head  tossing  high  at  each 
jump.  Carrington  had  a  curious,  helpless  sen- 
sation at  realizing  that  the  mare's  fast  pace 
was  a  mere  canter  for  the  horse.  He  shut  his 
eyes  as  she  rose  at  the  fence,  and  opened  them 
to  find  her  laboring  gamely  through  the  fallow 
land,  Buckingham's  head  at  her  quarter.  He 
looked  back  and  saw  the  game  hunter  rising 
like  a  bird  at  the  fence.  He  was  the  equal  of 
his  competitors  at  a  jump,  if  they  were  faster 
on  the  flat. 

Carrington  called  on  the  mare  for  fresh  effort ; 
she  responded,  and  side  by  side  he  and  Maude 
rode  for  the  next  mile,  taking  the  fences  and 
ditches  together. 

''Buckingham's  beginning  to  get  into  his 
stride,''  Maude  cried  as  they  flew  a  ditch.  ''  Let 
the  old  mare  come  along.     Sit  down  and  ride." 

Hugh  began  to  use  his  whip.  Maude  still 
kept  a  tight  pull  on  the  chestnut's  bit,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  fret  at  not  shaking  off  his  outclassed 
opponent.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  big  ditch, 
Hugh  felt  that  his  mare  was  done,  as  Bucking- 
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ham  drew  away  from  her  and  she  failed  to  re- 
spond. He  pulled  her  out  of  the  course  and  can- 
tered obliquely  across  the  hill  to  the  finish.  He 
saw  Maude  begin  to  urge  Buckingham  for  the 
first  time,  as  he  came  towards  the  ditch.  Faster 
and  faster  went  the  chestnut,  and,  with  a  mighty 
leap,  was  over  and  headed  for  the  stone  wall 
half  a  mile  away  around  the  base  of  the  hill. 

''  Fly  at  water  and  check  for  timber.''  Hugh 
remembered  the  rule  as  he  saw  Buckingham's 
strides  shortening  towards  the  end  of  the  half- 
mile.  Beyond  the  wall,  Charlie,  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  was  restraining  liis  bounding  two- 
year-old  and  keeping  his  eyes  glued  on 
Maude's  blowing  shirt. 

''Now,  old  chap,  once  more!"  cried  Maude, 
gripping  more  tightly  with  his  knees.  "  Steady ! 
steady!  Over  she  goes!  Now,  Charlie,  come 
along!"  he  ^^elledat  the  negro  boy,  who  turned 
his  filly  loose  down  the  stretch.  It  was  neck 
and  neck  for  the  quarter,  but  Buckingham, 
even  after  two  miles,  had  no  idea  of  being  beaten 
by  a  two-year-old  filly,  and,  making  a  tremen- 
dous spurt,  came  in  a  winner  by  a  neck. 

As  they  passed  the  finish,  Maude  dropped 
his  eyes  to  the  watch  on  his  wrist  and  smiled. 
''Not  bad,"  he  said  to  Hugh,  when  he  cantered 
up  alongside ;  "  but  we  didn't  get  into  the  pace 
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soon  enough.  You  were  too  afraid  of  your 
neck.  All  right,  boys;  take  him  away;''  and 
he  dismounted. 

^'When  is  the  race,  Mr.  Maude?''  the  sheriff 
asked,  taking  out  pencil  and  paper.  "I'm 
going  to  risk  a  little  on  it.  Any  idea  of  the 
odds?  I  don't  believe  that  horse  can  be  beaten, 
he  added,  gravely. 

"  If  Chunky  couldn't  beat  him,  no  horse  can, 
laughed  Terry;  ''but  I  don't  mind  speculating 
a  little  nwself.  Wire  us  the  odds,  will  3^ou, 
Maude?  Henry  wants  to  know  'em,  too.  Come 
on,  sheriff,  or  you'll  be  feeling  like  a  drink 
directly,"  and  they  rode  off. 

The  horses  were  loaded  on  the  car  before 
dark,  and  Maude  returned  to  the  house  to  pack 
his  trunk. 

Hugh  assisted  his  friend  in  stowing  away 
his  simple  outfit.  "  Just  what  are  your  plans, 
now?"  he  asked. 

''The  hunters  are  to  be  shown  and  sold  in 
New  York  this  week.  Then  I  go  to  Saratoga 
with  Buckingham  and  the  niggers — I  promised 
them  they  should  see  him  race.  '  Business  first, 
pleasure  afterwards' — isn't  that  what  you  Amer- 
icans sa\^?" 

Hugh  drove  him  to  the  train. 

"I   suppose   you   won't  be   here,    old   chap. 
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when  I  get  back/'  Maude  said.  ''Well,  take 
care  of  yourself,  wherever  you  are.  Thanks, 
awfully,  for  helping  me  this  morning.  Good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye, ' '  said  Carrington.  He  drove  back 
to  the  still  house,  feeling  lonely.  ''I  never 
used  to  mind  it,''  he  thought.  ''Now,  I  can't 
stand  my  own  unadulterated  society.  Thank 
Heaven,  I'm  going  myself  soon." 


Chapter    XX 

With  the  crash  and  swing  of  a  popular  march 
in  the  air,  and  the  rustle  of  silk  gowns  along 
the  porches,  and  the  snatches  of  light  conver- 
sation as  people  passed,  and  the  gay  laughter 
all  about  her,  Fairfax  Tazewell  leaned  back 
in  the  shadow,  and  her  foot  danced  in  unison 
with  the  band,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  was 
thoroughly  alive  now.  Her  nature  needed  this 
atmosphere  of  life,  gayety,  and  music. 

"Why,  Mr.  Maude'/'  she  cried,  as  a  straight, 
broad-shouldered  man  in  evening  dress  came 
towards  her  with  the  eagerness  with  which 
one  greets  a  familiar  face  in  a  strange  place. 
''I  knew  you  were  coming,  but  Tve  been  sort 
of  looking  for  you  in  riding-breeches  and  Nor- 
folk jacket.'' 

''Oh  no!"  he  said,  seriouslj^  ''I  can't  wear 
'em  here — wish  I  could.  I've  been  so  long  out 
of  this  thing,"  glancing  down  at  his  coat,  "that 
I  feel  funny  in  it.  And  I  think  I've  gained  a 
couple  of  inches'  girth  down  in  Virginia.  Aunt 
Mandy's  a  good  cook." 
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"You  haven't  grown  too  heavy  for  Buck- 
ingham, have  you?  Tm  counting  on  winning 
my  winter's  supply  of  gloves  on  you/' 

'Til  bant  from  now^  on.  I  had  no  idea  so 
much  depended  on  me.  My  brother's  sent  over 
quite  a  bit  to  bet  on  the  race,  too.  I'm  sorry  he 
couldn't  be  over,  but  he's  worse  again.  You're 
not  going  away,  are  3^ou?"  as  Fairfax  rose. 

''Yes;  I've  a  letter  to  write;  then  I'll  be  back 
again." 

The  letter  was  to  Hugh.     In  it  Fairfax  said : 

"It  is  fearfully  humiliating  to  tell  you  this,  but  I  am  al- 
ways truthful,  you  know.  I  did  care  for  you  a  lot.  I  do 
still,  but  not  in  the  way  I  did.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you, 
Hugh.  Mine,  I  fear,  is  a  shallow  nature  that  craves  excite- 
ment. Mine  is  not  the  philosophic  nature  to  which  external 
things  do  not  matter.  I  like  mvisic,  laughter,  gayety,  and 
life.  This  is  a  confession.  Were  I  free  to-day,  I  don't  think 
I  should  go  back  to  Virginia.  My  greatest  fear  is  that  I 
have  ruined  3^our  life.  I  do  not  deserve  your  forgiveness.  I 
despise  myself,  but  I  see  myself  as  I  am.  You  must  have 
known  me  better  than  I  did  myself  that  wild  night  on  the 
wharf.     Good-bye." 

After  Mrs.  Tazewell  left  him,  Maude  strolled 
about  the  hotel,  enjoying  the  lights  and  bustle 
and  music,  and  the  elbowing  of  a  crowd  again, 
and  the  luxury  of  entire  idleness.  He  amused 
himself  with  studying  the  faces  as  the  throng 
passed  and  repassed  along  the  lighted  corridor. 
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Among  them  he  recognized  Mr.  Daingerfield, 
whom  he  had  met  once,  and  who  was  to  ride 
against  him  in  the  steeple -chase.  He  looked 
him  over  critically.  ''Looks  soft/'  he  mur- 
mured— ''too  fat.'' 

After  a  while  he  caught  sight  of  Fairfax  again, 
and  hurried  to  her.  "  You  know  Algie  Russell 
up  here,  don't  you?"  he  said. 

Yes,  I  met  him  several  days  ago." 
He's  an  awful  ass:  keeps  asking  me  if  I 
haven't    married    an   Indian  squaw  yet.     He 
seems  to  think  we're  quite  out  of  civilization 
down  in  Virginia." 

"Didn't  Mr.  Carrington  tell  me  you  brought 
a  dozen  tooth-brushes  when  you  came  to  Amer- 
ica," Fairfax  asked,  smiling,  "because  you 
thought  we  hadn't  any  here?" 

Maude  blushed.  "But  I'd  never  been  in 
America,"  he  protested,  "and  Algie's  been  here 
a  month.  There,  he's  coming  now.  This  is 
the  kind  of  Indian  we  have  in  Virginia,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Russell. 

"Then  I  don't  blame  j^ou  for  becoming  so 
good  a  Virginian,"  Russell  said,  gallantlj^ 

Another  man  came  up  and  carried  off  Mrs. 
Tazevrell  to  dance,  and  the  two  Englishmen 
looked  after  her  with  admiring  eyes. 

"Isn't  she  a  ripper!"  exclaimed  Russell,  en- 
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thusiastically.     ''  I  suppose  you're  in  love  with 
her?" 

''My  dear  boy,  I  never  spoke  with  her  but 
twice  before  to-night — though  Fll  admit  I 
thought  I'd  not  better  risk  it  again." 

A  few  days  later,  as  Maude  was  slowly  can- 
tering Buckingham  around  the  track,  he  saw 
a  woman  crossing  the  saddling  paddock.  Her 
face  was  concealed  by  the  fringe  of  her  parasol, 
but  the  firm,  graceful  walk  carried  him  back 
to  a  landscape  blurred  with  rain  and  a  broad 
blue-grass  pasture-field.  He  stopped  his  horse 
at  the  rail  and  dismounted. 

"I  came  to  see  Buckingham,"  Mrs.  Taze- 
well explained  in  her  most  gracious  manner. 
''Why,  that's  he,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  big 
chestnut  turned  his  head  towards  her.  "  Come 
here,  sir." 

He's  not  very  gentle,"  Maude  warned. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  horses,"  she  said,  as  the 
thoroughbred  set  his  ears  back  and  made  little 
nips  at  the  hand  caressing  his  iron  neck.     "  Why 
must  you  be  so  vicious,  you  splendid  horse?" 

Buckingham  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
and  pawed  angrily. 

"He  does  not  care  for  petting  a  bit,"  Maude 
said,  nervously,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the 
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gelding.     "Look  out!"     He  jerked  the  bridle 
rein  with  all  his  strength. 

Buckingham  had  suddenly  turned  at  Mrs. 
Tazewell  with  open  mouth,  and  his  teeth  closed 
with  a  snap  at  her  shoulder.  At  the  sudden 
pull  on  the  bit,  there  was  the  sound  of  tearing 
cloth,  and  from  Buckingham's  muzzle,  thrown 
high  in  the  air,  hung  a  long  strip  of  muslin. 

"Mrs.  Tazewell!"  Maude  cried,  badly  fright- 
ened—" did  he  bite  you?  How  could  I  have  been 
so  careless?" 

After  the  first  start  Mrs.  Tazewell  stood 
still.  "How  quick  you  are!"  she  exclaimed. 
"It  was  my  fault.  But  he  has  my  sleeve — 
see!" 

Maude's  eyes  fell  upon  the  perfect  arm, 
the  shreds  of  muslin  hanging  from  the  shoulder. 
The  tiniest  stream  of  blood,  like  a  vein,  was 
flowing  down  the  white  skin.  A  groom  rushed 
up  and  seized  the  horse. 

"Why,  he  did  reach  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh,  holding  up  her  arm.  "I  thought  I 
felt  the  edge  of  his  teeth  scratch.  Oh,  thank 
you,"  as  Maude  pulled  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  away  the  blood. 

"Sha'n't  I  tie  it  around  your  arm?"  Maude 
asked,  and  his  pulses  bounded  when  she  held 
out  her  arm  and  his  hand  touched  it. 
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"Let  the  ends  sort  of  hang  down.  I  must 
have  an  apolog^^  for  a  sleeve/' 

On  the  day  of  the  steeple-chase  Maude  was 
up  at  an  early  hour,  and  walked  down  to  the 
track,  whistling  merrily.  He  had  Bucking- 
ham stripped  and  rubbed  down,  taking  a  hand 
himself;  saw  him  watered  and  fed,  and  ar- 
ranged his  leg  bandages.  He  was  always 
popular  with  his  stable-bo\"s  and  grooms,  and 
on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and  he  called 
them  into  Buckingham's  box  before  he  left. 

"See  here,  boys,"  he  said,  in  low  tones;  "the 
odds  against  Buckingham  are  now  four  to  one. 
I  am  going  to  get  out  all  the  going  there  is  in 
him,  but  don't  be  fools  enough  to  put  every 
dollar  you  have  on  him.  I  don't  want  to  break 
everybody  I  know,  if  I  lose.  There  are  other 
horses  in  the  race  besides  him." 

Soames  and  the  two  boys  grinned  cheer- 
fully, for  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  crowd. 
They  had  put  up  everything  the  night  before. 
Maude  suspected  something  like  this,  as  he 
saw  Soames's  watch-chain  missing.  "Here, 
Alfred,  take  off  your  coat,"  he  commanded. 
Alfred,  after  a  glance  at  the  others,  took  off  his 
coat.  There  was  nothing  imderneath.  In- 
vestigation revealed  a  like  destitution  in  Nim- 
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rod  Elick.  Everything  had  been  staked. 
Soames  had  even  bet  his  riding-boots  and  spurs, 
his  dearest  possessions.  ''You're  a  pretty  set 
of  idiots/'  Maude  said,  cheerfully,  and  went 
back  to  his  hotel.  ''  What  do  you  think,  Algie,'' 
he  said,  going  into  Russell's  room,  ''  my  stable- 
boys  have  put  up  very  near  every  rag  they 
own  on  Buckingham.  I've  just  got  to  win 
or  the}^  will  be  naked.'' 

Russell  laughed.  ''The  odds  were  awfully 
good  at  first.  I  got  a  lot  on,  but  somebody 
is  on  besides  us.  You'll  see  yourself  favorite 
before  you  start." 

"I  fancy  there's  some  money  up  from  East- 
over  County.  They  think  Buck's  the  only 
horse  in  the  world  down  there,  and  I  telegraphed 
'em  the  odds  the  other  day,  when  they  were 
good  enough  for  anybody." 

The  Russells  and  Mrs.  Tazewell  drove  to 
the  track  with  Maude,  and  seats  were  found 
for  them  near  the  finish,  close  to  the  rail.  Maude 
pointed  out  the  course  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

"Now,  don't  you  get  uneasy  if  I  stay  back 
at  first,"  he  said.  "Buckingham's  got  the 
speed,  and  I'm  not  going  to  turn  him  loose  until 
the  last  mile.     Wish  me  luck,  everybody." 

"Aren't  you  nervous,  Mr.  Maude?"  Fairfax 
asked. 
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''He  nervous?''  cried  Russell.  ''He  hasn't 
a  nerve  in  his  body.     Have  you,  Geo?" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Russell  called  her  son's 
attention  to  some  very  gayly  dressed  Americans 
filing  up  the  stairs,  and  Maude  turned  to  Mrs. 
Tazewell. 

"  Wish  me  luck/'  he  said,  impulsively. 

"I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "Here,  wear  my  glove,"  and  she 
stripped  the  soft  glove  from  her  wrist  and  held 
it  out  to  him. 

Russell  was  sure  he  had  picked  the  winners 
in  the  first  two  races  on  the  flat.  He  explained 
he  had  a  stable  tip,  but  his  choices  failed  to 
win  a  place  in  either,  and  his  mother,  who  had 
hazarded  a  pair  of  gloves  on  a  horse  called 
Wyndhurst,  because  it  sounded  so  homey  and 
English,  won. 

The  horses  for  the  steeple-chase  were  led  down 
the  track,  and  Buckingham's  bright  chestnut 
coat  and  white  stockings  made  him  conspicuous 
among  his  ba}^  companions.  Maude  waved 
his  hand  to  his  party  after  he  had  swung  into 
the  saddle  and  started  to  warm  up. 
Oh!  I  hope  he'll  win,"  cried  Fairfax. 
Of  course  he'll  win,"  Russell  said,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "What  are  the  odds?  Look,  he's 
favorite  —  thej^'re    changing    them    now.     It's 
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a  long  race,  and  I  don't  care  how  they  break. 
See,  they're  off !  Buckingham  leads.  Geo  has 
got  the  break." 

The  chestnut  led  until  the  first  fence.  Then 
two  racing  bays  passed  him,  and  Fairfax, 
through  the  glass  trembling  in  her  nervous 
hands,  saw  Maude  gripping  his  reins  tightly 
and  Buckingham  shaking  his  head  and  plung- 
ing. 

After  the  first  mile  it  was  clear  Maude  had 
only  one  horse  to  fear,  a  game  little  ba}^  mare 
nearly  a  hand  lower  than  Buckingham,  who 
clung  to  him  persistently.  The  others  wxre 
racing  together  far  in  the  rear.  The  mare 
drew  ahead,  and  a  mile  from  the  finish  was 
several  lengths  in  the  lead. 

Mrs.  Tazewell  watched  the  two  horses  in 
an  agony  of  suspense.  ''  He  is  falling  behind," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Russell. 

The  crowed  was  beginning  to  yell  ''Carmen 
wins!"  People  were  rushing  to  the  rail,  and 
"  Carmen  wins !  "  became  the  general  cry. 

''Give  me  the  glass!"  cried  Russell. 

In  another  hundred  yards  the  horses  would 
be  at  the  last  jump,  and  then  would  enter  the 
stretch. 

"See!"  cried  Russell.  "Geo  has  still  a  pull 
on  Buckingham,   and  the  mare  is  doing  all 
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she  can.  But  he  is  waiting  too  long!  Come 
on,  Geo — let  him  out!  Here  he  comes.  All 
right  now.'' 

''But  the  mare  is  still  ahead/'  cried  Mrs. 
Russell. 

"Don't  worry,  mother — Buckingham  wins!" 
he  shouted  over  the  barrier. 

At  the  last  jump  the  chestnut's  knees  were 
just  rising  over  the  brush  as  the  mare 
landed. 

''Carmen  wins!"  cried  many  voices. 

"Not  3^et,  not  yet!"  warned  Russell;  but  he 
was  getting  nervous,  when  suddenly  the  cries 
of  "Carmen"  ceased.  There  was  a  breathless 
hush  for  a  few  seconds,  while  the  big  chestnut 
in  a  few  strides  drew  alongside  the  mare,  and 
then  "Buckingham!"  was  heard  on  everj?^  side, 
as  Maude  sat  down  to  ride,  and  his  horse 
swept  past  the  tired  mare.  He  won  pull- 
ing up. 

"Your  stable-boys  can  reclaim  their  shirts, 
Geo,"  said  Russell,  as  Maude  entered  the 
box;  "but  you  waited  too  long.  Why  didn't 
you  let  the  horse  come  along?  Any  one  would 
think  you  were  trying  to  make  a  close  finish 
before  the  grand-stand. " 

"That  little  mare  was  a  flyer,  wasn't  she?" 
Maude  said,  his  face  still  flushed  with  the  heat 
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of  the  race.  "She  gave  my  big  horse  all  he 
wanted.  Well,  we  won,  and  I  fancy  there'll 
be  more  rejoicing  m  Eastover  County  than  if 
Bryan  had  been  elected  President/' 


Chapter    XXI 

The  train  down  the  peninsula  usually  stopped 
a  grudging  few  seconds  at  Eastover  Junction; 
but  on  a  certain  warm  day  in  October  there 
was  unusual  ceremony  about  its  stay  at  the 
station.  Several  porters  grouped  themselves 
about  the  steps  of  the  Pullman;  a  conductor 
and  two  brakemen  joined  them,  and  then, 
preceded  by  an  obsequious  porter  bearing  a 
bag,  a  large  gray-haired  man  descended  with 
affable  dignity.  To  him  the  assembly  of  train- 
hands  bowed  with  profound  respect. 

''Good-bye,  my  friends.  Many  thanks  for 
your  courtesy,"  said  the  large  man,  with  bland 
patronage. 

"  Good-bye,  general,"  said  the  conductor;  and, 
in  a  chorus  of  good-byes  from  the  windows, 
the  train  moved  off.  Half  a  dozen  negroes 
assisted  the  station-master  in  the  removal  of 
the  bag  to  the  waiting  carriage,  and  to  them 
the  great  man  was  as  prodigal  of  thanks  as  he 
was  niggardly  of  nickels.  When  the  carriage 
reached  Eastover  Court  House   and   made  its 
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triumphal  way  up  Main  Street,  numbers  of 
persons  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  the  oc- 
cupant, and  still  more  stopped  on  the  sidewalk 
to  watch  him  go  bj^  Clerks  rushed  out  of 
stores,  and  the  blacksmith's  cow  seemed  to  real- 
ize that  something  of  unusual  importance  was 
happening,  for  she,  too,  looked  up  and  lowed 
in  welcome. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  court-house. 
Word  of  his  arrival  flew  inside,  and  the  trial  of 
a  negro  for  felony  was  abruptlj^  broken  off  in 
order  that  judge,  panel,  and  lawyers  might 
grip  General  Tazewell's  hand.  The  judge, 
on  his  way  out,  struggled  into  his  coat,  dis- 
carded from  the  unseasonable  warmth,  and 
Mr.  Henry,  who  was  acting  as  attorney  for 
the  defence,  w^as  much  chagrined  to  find  him- 
self without  a  collar,  as  the  general  singled 
him  out  for  special  greeting. 

''Warm  work — eh,  Henry?  I  would  like  a 
few  words  with  you  in  the  morning,  if  you  have 
leisure.  Judge,  I  hope  your  youngest  boy  is 
better.  I  was  much  grieved  to  hear  of  his  ill- 
ness.'' With  various  inquiries  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  wives  and  children,  and  w^ith  many 
shakes  of  the  hand,  the  general  re-entered  his 
carriage  and  drove  off  up  the  river  to  his  plan- 
tation. 
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General  Tazewell's  heavy  tread  shook  the 
staircase  as  he  labored  up  to  Mr.  Henry's  office 
the  next  morning.  The  lawyer  had  not  ex- 
pected him  so  early,  and  dusted  his  chairs  and 
table  in  great  haste  with  his  handkerchief  as 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man  cross- 
ing the  3^ard.  He  had  just  time  to  don  his 
coat  when  the  general  entered. 

''What  splendid  air  this  morning/'  the  poli- 
tician said,  pleasantly.  ''I  grow  3^ounger  at 
every  visit,  and  surely,  Mr.  Henry,  the  years 
have  passed  3^ou  b\^" 

The  lawyer  bowed  nervously  at  the  compli- 
mxcnt,  and  sought  to  push  with  his  foot  a  dirty 
spittoon  into  a  less  conspicuous  place. 

"  Very  warm  for  this  season,"  the  visitor  said, 
mopping  his  face  and  beaming  about  the 
office.  ''How  little  things  change  here.  In 
Virginia  one  grows  old  without  wrinkles.  How 
do  you  do  it?  You  are  not  much  my  junior, 
I  believe." 

"No,  sir;  but  I  fear  that  here  we  rust  out 
rather  than — " 

The  general  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly 
and  interrupted  him.  "Not  you,  at  least,  my 
old  friend.  Your  capacit\^  for  hard  work  is 
too  well  known.  I  watched  the  Craven  trial 
in  the  papers.     Your  defence  was   masterly, 
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sir!  His  acquittal  was  assured  when  you  had 
finished/' 

''They  hung  him/'  feebly  interposed  Henry. 

"Impossible!  Is  that  so?  I  fail  to  under- 
stand it/'  And  the  general's  face  expressed 
perplexed  disapproval.  After  a  minute  he 
went  on:  ''My  brother's  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  me.  He  and  I  difTered  widely  in  our 
views ;  but  in  his  death,  Mr.  Henry,  the  county 
met  with  irreparable  loss." 

Mr.  Henry  bowed.  Though  he  had  respected 
Major  Tazewell  immensely,  and  had  known 
him  as  an  upright,  conscientious  man,  he 
failed  to  see  the  deep  loss  referred  to,  since 
the  deceased  major  had  taken  no  part  in  county 
affairs  since  the  war,  and  had  entirely  held  aloof 
from  intercourse  with  his  neighbors. 

"He  had  an  tmfortunate  manner,"  continued 
the  brother,  "but  his  was  an  extremely  warm 
heart,  and  no  man  more  thoroughly  lived  the 
Bible  maxim  to  love  our  enemies.  May  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Henr}^  be  worthy  of  a  like  epitaph." 

Henry  bowed  again,  though  a  more  inexact 
portrait  of  the  irascible  soldier  vv^ould  have  been 
hard  to  make. 

Henry  was  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the  object 
of  the  general's  visit.  The  lawyer  disliked 
his  visitor  exceedingly,  and  when  away  from 
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him  was  wont  to  laugh  at  his  hypocrisies; 
in  his  presence  he  could  not  help  being  some- 
what overawed. 

The  statesman  continued  speaking  in  the 
same  vein  for  some  time.  At  length  he  said, 
"Is  my  niece  at  home  now?'' 

"Yes,  sir.  She  and  her  brother  have  been 
here  nearly  a  week.  The3^  have  an  excellent 
manager  in  Mr.  Carrington's  old  overseer." 

"So!"  murmured  Tazewell.  "And  Mr.  Car- 
rington?" 

He  has  gone  into  the  arm\",  I  understand." 
You  understand?"  questioned  the  general, 
turning  full  upon  him;  "don't  you  know?" 

"Wh}^,  yes,"  confessed  the  lawyer,  fumbling 
with  some  papers. 

"I  supposed  he  authorized  3^ou,  then,  to  at- 
tend to  that  little  matter  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested?" 

No — no,  sir.  I  am  afraid — " 
Dear  me,  is  that  so?  It  is  not  like  Mr. 
Carrington  to  put  me  to  such  worry,"  said  the 
general,  sorrow  rather  than  anger  in  his  tone. 
"So  I  am  forced  into  the  trouble  of  collecting 
it.  You  will  please  institute  suit  for  me  against 
the  plantation." 

" But  he  is  away,  and  has  rented  it  out." 

"I    shall    not    trouble    my    young    English 
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friend/'  said  Tazewell,  pleasantly.  "He  will 
find  me  a  reasonable  landlord/' 

''But  the  mortgage?''  suggested  Henry. 

General  Tazewell  smiled  indulgently.  ''I 
have  learned  something  of  that.  He  is  a  clever 
man,  is  Mr.  Carrington,  but  I  reckon  we'll  have 
no  difficulty  with  a  fictitious  mortgagee.  Kind- 
ly institute  suit  at  once." 

''But,  General  Tazewell,  this  will  ruin  him! 
Where  could  I  find  a  purchaser  for  the  place 
if  it  were  put  up  thus?" 

"  I  will  arrange  all  that,"  Tazewell  said, bland- 
ly. "We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  chat,  Mr. 
Henry.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  go  now,"  and  he 
rose. 

"But  I  act  for  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  the  per- 
plexed lawyer. 

"Why  not  act  for  me,  too,  my  good  friend? 
I  don't  reckon  there's  any  defence  possible 
to  my  claim." 

"I  cannot  act  for  both,"  Henry  said,  this 
time  with  decision. 

"Indeed!  All  right.  I  thought  it  would 
be  pleasanter.  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  dis- 
agreeable.   I  will  see  ]\Ir.  Jones,  if  you  prefer." 

Mr.  Henry  thought  it  much  preferable.  The 
great  man  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  passed  out.     Later  in  the  day  Jones  came 
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to  see  him,  bubbling  over  with  pleasure  at  the 
flattering  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
distinguished  politician.  Henry,  with  many  a 
groan,  was  forced  to  write  Mrs.  Carrington  of 
the  troubles  hanging  over  Hugh,  as  he  had 
promised  so  long  before. 

As  the  general  was  driving  to  the  station, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  following 
this,  he  met  the  cumbrous  Cartersbrook  carriage 
on  its  way  to  town.  He  bowed  as  courteously 
as  is  possible  for  a  fat  man  squeezed  into  a 
narrow  buggy  beside  a  driver,  and  was  about 
to  pass  on  when  Mrs.  Carrington  signed  to 
Jacob  to  stop. 

The  general  descended  from  his  buggy  and 
walked  to  her  carriage,  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

''  I  did  not  learn  of  your  visit  until  last  night, 
general,''  Mrs.  Carrington  said,  "when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry.'' 

''It  w^as  a  mere  flying  trip,  madam,"  General 
Tazewell  said,  a  little  uneasily.  ''How  is 
your  dear  daughter  whose  wedding  I  attended?" 

"She  is  quite  well,"  Mrs.  Carrington  an- 
swered, coldly.  "Do  you  realize,  sir,  that  if 
you  press  your  claim  against  my  nephew  now, 
while  he  is  away,  you  will  ruin  him?" 

The  general  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 
"  I  should  be  most  sorry  to  be  the  author  of  such 
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a  misfortune.  I  cannot  understand  why  Hugh 
has  treated  me  so  badl}^  I  came  to  his  assist- 
ance in  his  time  of  need,  and  so  far  from  show- 
ing me  any  gratitude,  he  has — " 

"  Did  you  plan  to  ruin  him  in  this  way  when 
you  bought  the  claim?"  Mrs.  Carrington  in- 
terrupted, sternly.  ''He  owes  his  commission 
to  you,  does  he  not?  Did  3^ou  send  him  out  of 
the  country  to  ruin  him  in  his  absence?'' 

''My  dear  madam,  how  can  you  so  misjudge 
me.  I  offered  him  a  place  in  Cuba — I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  going  to  the  Philippines. 
I  had  rather  lose  the  entire  sum  than  have  such 
motives  imputed  to  me.'' 

"  Will  you,  then,  instruct  your  lawyers  to  wait 
until  I  can  hear  from  Hugh?" 

Ah,  madam,  it  is  impossible.     My  wife — " 
Your  wife!"  Mrs.  Carrington  cried,  scorn- 
fully.    "If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  couple  her 
name  with  his." 

A  carriage  had  come  up  while  they  were 
talking,  and,  to  add  to  his  discomfort,  the  gen- 
eral saw  in  it  the  sarcastic,  heavily  lined  face 
of  his  quondam  partner.  Major  Bob.  By  his 
side  sat  Miss  Nannie.  They  stopped,  and  the 
paymaster  descended  and  joined  in  the  col- 
loquy. 

"My   respects,  Mrs.  Carrington/'   he    said. 
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"Ah,  general,  is  it  time  3^et  to  congratulate 
Virginia  upon  a  new  senator?'' 

The  politician  was  in  a  difficult  situation 
and  sorely  pressed;  but  he  shook  hands  with 
the  paymaster  with  his  usual  urbanity  and, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Carrington,  said,  "You  can- 
not understand  what  a  grief  it  is  to  me  that  I 
cannot  oblige  you,''  and  was  retiring  in  good 
order  when  Mrs.  Carrington  leaned  forward  in 
her  carriage  and  said : 

"You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir!" 

"Madam!"    he    gasped;    "what    can    you 


mean  ( 

(I 
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Surely-,  madam,  such  words  demand  an 
explanation,"  the  paymaster  put  in,  with  keen 
enjo3^ment  of  the  scene.  "How  can  my  dis- 
tinguished uncle  merit  such  an  appellation?" 

The  general  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his 
nephew's  apparent  sympathy.  He  ignored 
him,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  lady.  "  Mrs. 
Carrington,  I  forgive  the  expression,  since  I 
know  3^our  kind  heart  and  your  readiness  to 
champion  any  member  of  3^our  family.  Be- 
lieve me,  in  this  instance  j^our  advocac}^  is  not 
merited.  Against  my  will  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  young  man  whose  cause  j^ou  so 
ably  advocate  is  a  man  without  the  strong 
principles    which    make     character.     Without 
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these  stable  principles  and  a  nice  sense  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
meum  and  tuum,  many  a  promising  young 
man  has  gone  astray.  I  grie\e  to  have  to 
think  it  of  him/' 

''  I  am  not  to  be  deceived,  sir,  by  your  parade 
of  sympathy/'  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  scorn- 
fully. ''If  you  do  this  thing,  you  merit  the 
appellation.  I  say  again,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
scoundrel.'' 

''Madam,  I  cannot  listen  to  such  words." 
General  Tazewell  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  retreat.  "I  have  never  been  so  insulted  in 
my  life." 

"Your  memory  fails  you,  then,  general," 
put  in  the  paymaster  again.  "I  have  no  wish 
to  recall  a  painful  scene,  but  think  well  before 
you  make  such  an  assertion — at  least  while 
I  am  present." 

The  politician  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and 
addressed  himself  again  to  Mrs.  Carrington. 
He  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper.  "Mrs. 
Carrington,  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  w^oman  of  3^our 
position  stoop  to  the  use  of  invective,  no  matter 
how  great  the  fancied  provocation.  One  would 
think  that  you  had  higher  principles  than  to 
champion  common  dishonesty  and  dissipated 
manhood." 
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With  these  words  General  Tazewell  was 
retiring  from  the  combat,  when  a  new  assailant 
presented  herself  in  Miss  Tazewell,  who  came 
upon  him  with  a  suddenness  that  made  him 
fall  back  a  step  or  two  in  sheer  amazement. 
''How  dare  you  sa}^  that?''  she  cried,  fiercely. 
''When  \^our  brother,  my  father,  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  did  you  so  much  as  send  him  a 
word  of  sympathy — he  who  was  made  poor  all 
his  life  by  paying  a  debt  which  was  half  yours 
by  rights?  Instead  of  you,  who  was  it  stood 
by  his  bedside?  who  was  it  took  care  of  the 
plantation  after  his  death?  This  same  Mr. 
Carrington  whom  you  are  slandering  and  whom 
you  wish  to  ruin.  But  you  shall  not  do  it. 
My  father's  property  is  now  mine.  I  have  some 
money,  and  I  can  raise  what  more  is  necessary 
on  the  plantation.  My  father  was  true  to  his 
friends,  as  you  never  were.  Were  he  here  to- 
da^^  he  would  do  what  I  am  going  to  do.  What 
does  Mr.  Carrington  owe  you?  It  shall  be  paid 
at  once." 

But  the  general  was  now  too  closely  pressed 
on  all  sides,  and,  clambering  awkwardly  into 
his  buggy,  he  drove  away. 

Mr.  Henry  groaned  inwardly  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Carrington  and  Miss  Tazewell 
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crossing  the  court-house  yard.  He  let  them 
in  and  found  them  whole  chairs,  making  some 
complimentary  remarks  to  Miss  Tazewell,  to 
which  she  failed  to  respond.  Henry  sighed  as 
he  changed  from  the  beau  into  the  lawj^er. 
All  men  have  their  vanities,  and  he  was  more 
confident  of  his  ability  to  make  gallant  speeches 
than  to  defend  criminals  indicted  for  felony. 

''Mr.  Henry/'  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  ''do  you 
know  the  exact  amount  Hugh  owes  General 
Tazewell?'' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  lawyer. 

"We  are  here  to  pay  it,"  she  said,  taking  off 
her  gloves.  "And  I  do  not  wish  that  he  shall 
be  told  of  it  until  he  returns.  He  is  away 
fighting  for  his  country,  and  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  shall  be  worried  over  matters  like  this." 

The  winter  passed  away  with  no  more  visits 
from  the  statesman  to  his  home.  Maude  grad- 
ually fell  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  Mrs. 
Tazewell's  for  his  cup  of  afternoon  tea,  that 
backbone  of  an  Englishman's  comfort.  On 
her  part  Fairfax  found  him  more  interesting 
than  she  had.  He  was  no  longer  the  provincial, 
horsey  Englishman  to  her,  but  a  member  of 
that  world  in  which  her  interest  lay. 

In  Virginia,  spring  is  but  a  moment  of  time. 
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There  comes  in  April  a  sudden  warm  day: 
the  blue-bottles,  a  variety  of  hyacinth,  poke 
up  their  cold  little  noses  to  the  sunshine;  there 
is  a  swelling  of  sassafras  buds  in  the  fence- 
rows  ;  a  peach-tree  on  a  south  slope  hesitatingly 
puts  out  a  pink  blossom,  its  neighbors  burst  into 
bloom ;  the  locusts  show  a  tiny  fringe  of  green ; 
nature  awakens  from  her  winter's  sleep  and 
clothes  the  pastures  in  velvet,  and  before  one 
can  more  than  take  breath  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
change,  lo !  it  is  summer,  and  the  corn  is  up. 

''I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband,''  Mrs. 
Tazewell  said  one  day,  as  Maude  strode  up, 
whipping  his  boots  with  his  whangee  cane. 
"He  is  to  be  senator  from  Virginia." 

''That's  awfully  good,  isn't  it?"  Maude  said, 
eagerly.  "We'll  have  you  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  yet.  Fancy  having  known  the  wife  of 
the  American  ambassador  on  a  Virginia  plan- 
tation among  her  mules  and  cornfields.  An- 
other Princess  Pocahontas!  I'll  have  to  make 
a  special  trip  home,  then,  to  see  you  in  all  your 
glory." 

"And  I  have  another  from  your  landlord, 
written  from  some  unpronounceable  place  in 
the  South  Seas,  "  she  continued.  "I  will  read 
you  scraps  of  it.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have 
received   my   last  letter,    though."     She   read 
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here  and  there  from  a  long  letter.  Parts  of  it 
she  read  only  in  private,  parts  that  recalled 
events  still  vivid  in  her  memory,  though  they 
seemed  entirely  out  of  her  present  life;  and 
again  she  wondered  if  he  had  received  the  letter 
she  wrote  to  him  from  Saratoga. 

They  sat  there  until  the  sun  began  to  sink 
and  the  chill  of  evening  to  come  on.  Maude 
stayed  to  supper,  and  afterwards,  as  they  were 
standing  by  the  mantel  in  the  parlor,  talking, 
they  were  startled  by  a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the 
drive,  followed  shortly  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  Maude  brought  in  a  muddy  boy 
with  a  telegram. 

''I  suppose  my  husband  is  coming  home,'' 
Fairfax  said,  tearing  it  open.  "I  am  used  to 
telegrams.  What  is  this  ?  '  Very  iir  ?' '  she  said, 
slowly,  staring  before  her. 

"Very  ill?"  echoed  Maude. 

"Yes.  He  said  nothing  of  this  in  his  letter 
Friday.  I  must  go  in  the  night  train.  Will 
you  drive  me  to  the  station,  please?'' 

During  the  long  drive  through  the  night 
Fairfax  hardly  spoke.  Maude,  thinking  her 
silence  due  to  the  sudden  shock,  did  not  interrupt 
her  thoughts.  But  her  silence  was  not  due  to 
the  shock,  or  to  the  sorrow,  or  to  the  intuition 
she  had  that  her  husband  was  already  dead. 
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She  was  thinking,  with  shame  to  herself,  that 
she  did  not  feel  it  as  she  should,  loathing  her- 
self because  she  did  not  care  as  she  ought. 

The  next  day  the  news  was  known  over  the 
entire  country  of  General  Tazewell's  sudden 
death  from  heart  -  failure  while  addressing  a 
tremendous  audience  in  Cooper  Institute. 
In  the  midst  of  a  stirring  peroration  he  had 
fallen  on  the  platform  and  immediately  expired. 
Long  obituary  notices  filled  the  papers,  for  he 
had  been  a  prominent  figure.  His  party  had 
lost  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  Whatever 
his  shortcomings  in  private  life,  his  public 
career  had  been  brilliant  and  successful.  His 
funeral,  held  in  Washington,  was  a  fitting  tes- 
timonial to  his  public  worth. 

Mrs.  Tazewell  returned  home  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  almost  of  reverence  for  the  dead 
politician,  her  husband.  The  great  funeral, 
the  crowds,  the  display  of  flags  at  half-mast 
all  over  the  capital,  the  echoing  words  of  the 
funeral  oration,  had  shown  him  to  her  in  a  new 
light. 


Chapter    XXII 

The  afternoon's  mail  was  in,  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Cartersbrook  store  was  pursuing  his 
avocation  of  postmaster  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles  purchased  of  a  travelling  oculist  and 
peddler.  The  porch  was  filled  with  negroes 
and  whites  from  the  flat-woods.  Crazy  sulkies 
and  wagons  stood  here  and  there  in  the  shade. 
Some  sad-eyed,  droop-eared  mules  under  the 
saddle  hung  their  weary  heads  beneath  the 
rack  to  the  length  of  their  bridle-reins.  Here 
and  there  a  negro  held  a  riding  horse,  the  prop- 
erty of  some  river  planter,  its  owner  sitting 
at  ease  inside  and  dangling  his  spurred  heels 
over  the  counter.  In  the  slanting  sunshine 
in  front  of  the  store  Nannie  Tazewell  sat  on  a 
clean-limbed,  impatient  horse,  the  brown  of 
her  sun- tanned  face  bringing  out  the  blue  of 
her  eyes.  The  hand  on  the  bridle-reins  was 
brown  like  the  face.  Her  riding  skirt  of  jeans 
was  faded  by  the  sun,  and  a  patch  on  the  knee 
showed  a  brighter  color  than  the  rest.     Several 
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planters  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  as  they  rode 
up  and  dismounted,  but  it  was  evident  their 
acquaintance  with  her  was  only  slight.  There 
was  a  look  on  her  face  not  unlike  her  father's, 
as  she  sat  there  alone,  giving  scant  attention 
to  her  neighbors'  comings  and  goings. 

The  postmaster  came  out  with  a  sheaf  of 
letters  and  papers  and  handed  them  up  to  her. 
"Td  like  that  yer  Phillipian  stamp/'  he  said, 
pointing  with  grimy  finger  to  the  green  stamp 
crossed  with  its  black  letters. 

Miss  Tazewell  pulled  the  letter  from  the 
bunch  and  glanced  at  it.  Her  eyes  fell  upon 
some  words  in  the  left-hand  corner :  "  Soldier's 
letter.  Return  to  Hugh  Carrington,  Lieut.  26. 
U.  S.  Cavalry."  She  tore  off  the  stamp  ner- 
vously and  cantered  away.  It  was  the  first 
letter  she  had  ever  received  from  him,  and  she 
thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress  and  waited 
until  she  had  put  half  a  mile  between  herself 
and  the  store  before  she  opened  it.  With  the 
bridle  reins  knotted  around  her  wrist  and  her 
horse  checked  into  an  impatient  walk,  she  read 
a  little  way  until  the  words  became  a  blur  be- 
fore her  eyes;  then  thrust  the  letter  back  into 
her  bosom  and  put  her  horse  into  a  gallop. 
She  would  read  it  in  her  own  room,  out  of  sight 
of  a  chance  curious  eye.     Often  she  felt  for 
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the  letter  as  her  horse  bounded  along,  and  each 
time  her  fingers  touched  the  paper  her  pulse 
went  faster. 

Her  brother  sat  in  a  big  chair  on  the  porch, 
one  bandaged  foot  on  a  stool.  His  face  looked 
grimmer  and  its  lines  were  deeper,  and  the  white 
hairs  in  his  head  were  showing  more  plainly. 
A  wound  received  years  before  in  an  Indian 
fight  had  reopened,  and  he  refused  to  accept 
his  ills  gracefully.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
loathing  for  country  life.  There  was  some 
attempt  to  restrain  his  sour  humor  when  with 
his  sister,  but  he  often  relapsed  into  his  bitter, 
sarcastic  manner  even  with  her.  His  pres- 
ence only  added  to  her  cares  and  anxieties. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  Carrington  on  the 
plantation  the  year  before  was  beginning  to 
jar  and  shake  in  its  working.  It  lacked  the 
hand  of  the  master  to  keep  the  machinery  in 
order.  He  had  parcelled  out  the  land  among 
tenant  farmers,  with  a  home  farm  under  his 
own  overseer  as  an  example  of  good  farming. 
For  a  time  the  scheme  worked  well;  then  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  began  to  arise.  One  tenant's 
cow  made  depredations  on  another's  cornfield; 
a  drove  of  shoats  rooted  up  another's  meadow; 
angry  words  led  easily  up  to  threats;  threats 
oft  repeated  culminated   in  reprisals;   and  re- 
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prisals  would  soon  end  in  an  appeal  to  the  shot- 
gun. 

It  was  this  last  Miss  Tazewell  dreaded.  Here 
were  a  lot  of  rough  men,  with  the  unrestrained 
passions  and  the  illogical  minds  of  children, 
on  a  big,  lonely  river  plantation.  Differences 
had  first  been  brought  before  the  paymaster; 
but  he  had  damned  the  cow  and  the  cow's  owner 
with  a  right  good-will.  He  could  not  understand 
how  so  slight  a  thing  could  cause  so  great  a 
commotion,  and  had  advised  the  parties  to  settle 
their  cursed  little  rows  among  themselves  and 
not  to  worry  him.  Reprisals,  in  one  instance, 
took  the  form  of  cutting  to  pieces  one  tenant's 
entire  plough -gear  and  scattering  the  pieces 
in  the  tops  of  a  grove  of  young  persimmon 
trees.  Tazewell  had  laughed  heartily  at  the 
burly  negro's  story  of  his  wrongs;  and  the 
black  went  away  muttering.  Miss  Tazewell  saw 
that  her  brother's  attitude  was  the  wrong  one, 
and  remonstrated  with  him,  but  without  effect. 

"Niggers  are  alwa3^s  quarrelling,"  he  said. 
"  Let  the  brutes  fight  it  out^  I'm  sick  to  death 
of  their  two-cent  rows." 

Then  there  was  no  money.  During  the 
Carrington  regime  there  seemed  to  be  plenty. 
Now  it  was  hard  to  pay  the  monthly  labor  bill ; 
mules  died,  and  had  to  be  replaced;  the  store- 
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keeper  was  pressing.  Miss  Tazewell  often  puz- 
zled over  accounts  far  into  the  night.  Car- 
rington's  overseer  was  discontented  and  longed 
to  go  back  to  Deer  Hill.  The  burden  of  it  all 
fell  on  the  girl's  shoulders.  ''I  will  succeed!'' 
she  often  cried  to  herself,  clinching  her  hand; 
but  after  the  perplexities  and  weariness  of  a 
hard  day,  she  longed  for  some  one  to  whom 
she  could  turn  for  help. 

James  Carrington  would  have  done  any- 
thing he  could;  for  the  scene  in  the  summer- 
house  had  not  hurt  their  friendship  at  all. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  hardly  the 
man  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  her, 
she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  content  to  remain 
a  mere  friend,  and  in  no  other  way  could  she 
turn  to  him. 

She  had  felt  so  alone  in  the  world  until  the 
letter  came.  She  rode  around  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  gave  her  horse  to  Josiah,  went  up 
to  her  room  and  locked  the  door.  Drawing  a 
chair  to  the  window  she  read  the  long  letter, 
read  it  with  many  pauses  to  stare  blindly  out 
of  the  window,  as  the  written  words  brought 
Carrington  vividly  back  to  her.  Her  long 
overstrained  nerves  gave  away  when  she  had 
finished  the  letter;  she  dropped  her  head  on  it, 
and  sobbed  wretchedly. 
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Service  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  the 
PhiHppines  had  not  brought  to  Carrington  the 
distraction  and  excitement  he  had  hoped  for. 
He  wrote  humorously  of  his  position  as  lord  of 
a  small  island  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from 
Manila,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  He 
had  been  in  one  brush  with  the  insurgents; 
but  there  had  been  less  danger  in  the  encounter 
than  in  following  Maude  cross-country  at  home. 
His  letter  began  lightly,  but  the  idleness  and 
purposelessness  of  his  life,  the  heavy,  lonesome 
hours,  showed  as  a  dark  background  to  the 
picture  the  letter  sketched.  His  tone  was  that 
of  a  man  who  was  a  failure.  Over  the  last  few 
pages  Miss  Tazewell  pondered  a  long  time : 

"  As  lord  of  the  isle  I  have  an  abundance  of  leisure.  I 
have  no  intimate  companions  except  my  own  thoughts  and 
the  Chinese  cook  ;  so  I  put  in  the  time  with  first  one  and  then 
the  other.  My  thoughts  are  seldom  as  agreeable  compan- 
ions as  the  cook.  It  seems  to  me  often  that  if  I  had  planned 
to  make  a  mess  of  my  life  at  home,  I  could  hardly  have  done 
it  as  successfully  as  I  managed  to  do  without  any  plan  what- 
ever. You  will  pardon  a  few  references  to  personal  charac- 
teristics, but  I  should  like  some  one  to  enjoy  the  humor  of 
them  besides  myself.  I  have  always  been  in  debt,  and  yet 
have  never  seen  the  time  when  I  had  not  plenty  of  money  to 
be  out.  I  have  taken  infinite  trouble  to  escape  a  dun  for 
five  dollars.  I  suppose  I  hav^e  worn  out  more  horseshoes 
escaping  one  blacksmith  than  I  owed  him  for  shoeing.  Laugh 
with  me,  for  I  cannot  laugh  hard  enough  by  myself.  The 
most  humorous  part  of  it  is  that  I  have  never  before  seen 
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this.  I  am  quite  vain  of  the  fact  that  I  have  at  last  had  wit 
enough  to  discover  it,  here,  all  by  myself. 

"  Some  of  my  thoughts  are  pleasanter.  I  can  see  now  the 
lights  of  Cartersbrook  store,  the  broad  back  of  a  gray  horse 
over  the  dashboard,  and  beside  me  your  face,  dim  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hood.  I  often  wonder  if  Hillacres  plantation 
still  runs  smoothly.  I  would  have  stayed  if  I  could.  People 
would  have  misunderstood,  if  I  had,  and  God  knows  I  have 
done  enough  to  make  the  lives  of  others  wretched  not  to  wish 
to  injure  any  more.  Curious,  isn't  it,  that  I  have  never  injured 
any  but  friends.  Maude  I  hear  from  but  seldom,  and  then 
only  by  check.  Him,  too,  I  have  estranged  from  me — how, 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard  from  any  one  else  at  home 
for  a  long  time.  Even  Henry  has  quit  forwarding  me  my 
bills. 

"  Why  are  things  in  their  bearings  on  one  another  clearer 
to  me  out  here?  For  they  are.  It  seems  as  if  my  pen  would 
never  stop.  I  must  check  it,  or  this  letter  will  cost  more  than 
the  two-cent  government  rate  allowed  us,  and  any  such  de- 
parture from  my  well-known  instinct  of  saving  would,  I 
fear,  come  upon  you  with  a  shock." 

Voices  came  to  Nannie  from  the  porch  below, 
and  a  servant  knocked  at  her  door  to  tell  her  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  her.  She  made  no 
answer,  and  still  sat  there  looking  out,  with 
her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap.  Mr.  Henry's 
cheerful  voice  and  a  loud  laugh  now  and  then 
from  her  brother  jarred  on  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  and  she  left  the  window  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  her  e^^es  open,  and  so  remained 
for  a  long  time. 

Major  Bob,  on  the  porch,  was  rapidly  forget- 
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ting  the  pain  in  his  leg ;  for  exuberance  of  good 
spirits  overflowed  from  his  visitor.  There  was 
a  gala-day  appearance  to  Henry,  more  in  man- 
ner than  in  dress.  Still  his  clothes  were  un- 
commonly well  made,  and  he  wore  them  with 
an  air. 

''  I  declare/'  said  Tazewell,  "  you  are  a  young- 
er man  than  w^hen  I  first  lost  a  ten-dollar  bill  to 
you,  twent}^  years  ago.  Explain  yourself.  Here 
I  am  getting  old  —  I  am  old!  Going  to  get 
married,  or  attend  a  funeral  in  all  that 
dike?" 

Henry  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  laugh- 
ed. ''Like  the  suit,  do  3"ou?  Well,  I  picked 
out  the  swellest  tailor  in  New  York,  and  I  said, 
'Do  your  best.'  He  said,  'My  dear  sir,  it  will 
cost  you  a  penny,'  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
ten  dollar  ready-made  I  bought  of  Eichman 
at  Eastover.     I  said,  '  Let  me  pay  j^ou  now — ' " 

Major  Bob  stared.  "  Have  you  been  teaching 
poker  to  millionaires?"  he  asked. 

"Better'n  that.  Haven't  you  heard?"  cried 
Henry.  "  Don't  you  remember  when  Bucking- 
ham won  the  Silver  Lake  steeple-chase  at  Sara- 
toga last  fall?" 

"Remember?  Yes;  a  cavalry  friend  of  mine 
that  thinks  he  knows  a  race-horse  gave  me  a 
tip  on  Carmen.     I'm  suffering  yet  from  what 
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it  cost  me  to  find  out  his  ignorance.  So  you 
took  a  flyer,  did  you?'' 

''Flyer!''  cried  Henry.  "I  thought  every- 
body in  the  State  knew  about  it.  I  backed 
him  down  from  a  fifteen-to-one  shot  to  a  hot 
favorite.  Why,  man,  I  won  forty-five  thousand 
dollars!" 

Tazewell  now  entirely  forgot  his  leg.  "  You !" 
he  gasped. 

"Yes/'  Henry  said,  calmly.  ''I  bred  and 
raised  that  colt,  and  I  always  knew  he  was  a 
wonder.  Like  to  died,  though,  when  he  was  a 
yearling.  An  old  horse-doctor  saved  his  life. 
He's  dead  now,  but  I've  made  his  family  inde- 
pendent. Why,  man,  there  wasn't  a  fence  on 
my  farm  he  couldn't  jump  before  he  was  a  two- 
year-old.  Terry  managed  to  trade  me  out 
of  him,  and  then  that  young  Englishman, 
Maude,  got  hold  of  him.  I  told  him  he  was  a 
world-beater.  A  few  days  before  the  race 
Maude  telegraphed  me  the  odds,  as  I  asked 
him  to.  Bob,  I've  seen  men  ride  horses  all 
my  life,  but  that  Englishman  is  in  a  class  by 
himself,  and  he'll  be  lonesome  there  a  long  time. 
He's  an  earl  or  a  duke,  or  somethng,  since  his 
brother  died,  but  he's  just  the  finest  horseman 
that  ever  wore  colors.  Well,  when  I  received 
the  odds  I  sat  down  and  figured;  and  Terry 
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and  the  sheriff  came  up,  and  I  said:  'Boys, 
Tve  been  scratching  poor  all  my  life.  .  Fm  tired 
of  it.  I  can  get  my  bread  practising  law,  and 
I  reckon  I  can  trust  to  my  friends  for  a  little 
meat  now  and  then.  Tm  going  to  be  rich  or 
nothing.'  Maude  said  afterwards  he  couldn't 
understand  how  the  odds  changed  so  quickly; 
but  when  we  stuck  four  thousand  dollars  on 
that  horse  in  one  lump  they  must  have  thought 
Buckingham  was  an  automobile.  Anyway 
they  didn't  want  any  more  that  way.  Let 
me  show  you  something." 

Henry  leaned  over  the  porch  rail  and  called : 
''Oh,  Hudson  I  Drive  those  mules  around 
here." 

"  Yas,  suh,"  came  a  voice  be3^ond  the  hedge, 
and  presently  in  came  two  tall,  slender  mules, 
fat  as  moles  and  resplendent  in  heavy  nickel- 
mounted  harness,  attached  to  a  top  buggy  that 
had  brand-new  written  all  over  it. 

"Going  crazy  with  your  ill-gotten  gains, 
you  old  gambler?  Ain't  that  a  turnout  for  a 
self-respecting  lawyer!  Hi!  I'll  bet  that  off 
fellow  kicks." 

"He  does,  a  little,"  admitted  Henry.  "I 
drive  that  team  as  a  constant  reminder  to  me 
that  I  am  a  fool.  Lest  we  forget,  as  Kipling 
says,  lest  we  forget.     Do  you  know,  both  of 
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those  blasted  mules  might  have  been  Bucking- 
hams/' 

'' Buckinghams !  you  crazy  idiot!  What  in 
thunder  do  you  mean?'' 

''I  bred  the  old  mare  to  a  jack  twice/'  Henry 
answered,  sententiously. 

It  was  then  Major  Bob  laughed,  laughed  until 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  leg 
pained  him  almost  beyond  endurance.  ''Oh, 
say!"  he  cried,  ''I  must  call  Nannie;  I  can't  let 
her  miss  this.  I  haven't  laughed  like  that  for 
twenty  years.  Buckinghams !  you  crazy  ras- 
cal!" 

"I  call  one  Sugar-cured-ham — Sugar  for 
short;  and  the  other  Smoked-ham — Smoke  for 
short — but  ham,  you  see,"  Henry  said,  gravely. 

Miss  Tazewell  appeared  at  this  juncture  and 
welcomed  Henry  cordially.  Tazewell  was 
groaning  and  easing  his  leg  between  laughs. 

''Tell  Nannie  about  your  smoke-house 
mules,"  cried  Tazewell. 

"Never  mind  about  them.  Miss  Nan.  I'll 
take  you  driving  behind  them,  some  day  soon, 
after  I  have  gotten  settled.  I  hope  you  will 
welcome  me  as  your  nearest  neighbor." 

"Neighbor!"  cried  brother  and  sister. 

"  Yes.  I  sold  my  little  farm  just  before  the  Sil- 
ver Lake  steeple-chase,  and  now  I  have  bought 
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back  the  old  place  next  to  yours  down  the  river. 
I  was  born  there,  you  know.  I  have  given 
up  the  law,  and,  please  God,  I  am  minded  to  die 
as  I  was  born,  a  gentleman.  I  am  on  my  way 
there  now.  They  say  it  is  so  grown  up  you 
can't  find  the  house,  and  the  last  tenant  used 
the  porch  for  a  hog-pen.  Still,  it  is  mine  now.'' 
His  voice  had  a  triumphant  ring.  ''It  had 
been  in  our  family  four  generations  when  the 
war  came,  and  we  lost  it.  Now  it  is  mine 
again." 

''Hear!  hear!"  cried  Tazewell.  "Mr.  Henry, 
of  Chinquapin  Plantation,  is  come  into  his  own. 
But,  Henry,  you  are  not  going  to  enjoy  all  this 
alone.  Who  is  to  share  all  these  glories?  Who 
is  the  happy  woman  at  whose  feet  you  will 
lay  them?" 

"Tve  been  too  poor  all  my  life  to  marry," 
Henry  answered,  "but  Tm  takin'  notice  right 
smaht  now.  In  the  matrimonial  market  con- 
formation and  manners  don't  count  much; 
it's  performance  alone  that  wins  the  blue  rib- 
bon." 

"And  forty-five  thousand  dollars  takes  you 
out  of  our  class  and  puts  you  among  the  high 
steppers,  eh?  But  who  is  she?  Some  girl 
young  enough  to  be  your  granddaughter,  I'll 
bet." 
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''I  am  thinking  of  Mrs.  Letcher/'  Henry 
answered,  his  eyes  twinkhng.  ''As  you  in- 
timate, I  ought  to  find  some  one  of  suitable 
age  and  ripe  experience/' 

''And  did  your  fellow-robbers  put  their  ill- 
gotten  money  into  real  estate,  too?''  asked 
Tazewell. 

"I  don't  know/' answered  Henry;  "but  you 
should  have  seen  the  sheriff,  Terry,  and  I  march 
to  the  Eastover  bank  the  day  the  checks  came. 
I  always  did  hate  that  bald-headed  fool  that 
pays  out  the  money — pardon  me,  Miss  Nan — 
but  he  is.  His  face  always  had  a  sneer  on  it 
when  I  went  to  make  my  little  deposits,  and 
he  was  always  worrying  me  to  death  about 
overdrawing  my  account,  and  several  times 
refused  to  pay  my  checks  because  I  had  no 
money  in  the  bank.  Most  unaccommodating 
man  in  the  county,  and  nearly  ruined  my  credit 
at  the  store  for  a  miserable  little  check  of  ten 
dollars  or  so  he  refused  to  pay.  I  always  did 
hate  him,  and  when  one  night  I  was  riding  home 
and  his  dog  came  out  and  barked  at  my  horse's 
heels,  I  spurred  the  old  mare,  and  she  lifted  him 
with  a  kick  that  like  to  bust  him  wide  open. 
It  was  only  his  dog,  but  it  did  me  a  little  good. 
Well,  we  marched  in,  and  Terry  walked  up  to 
the  counter,  and  he  says — he  hated  the  fellow 
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worse  than  I  did — 'Can  this  one-horse  bank 
pay  a  small  check  to-day?'  and  the  fellow  says, 
'I  reckon  so,  if  the  name  at  the  bottom's  any 
good/  'Well/  drawled  Terry,  'weVe  all  three 
got  checks  from  one  Charles  Curtis/  'Don't 
know  him, '  said  the  cashier ;  '  no  such  depositor 
here.  Better  find  out  whether  a  man's  got  any 
money  before  you  take  his  check/  The  sheriff 
grinned,  and  he  says,  'That's  hard  luck,  Mr. 
Newton,  ain't  it?'  and  Terry  said,  'Well,  see 
here,  won't  you  look  at  the  check?  Now  I 
examine  it  closely,  I  find  it  is  not  on  this  bank.' 
He  passed  out  his  check  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  cashier  stared.  The  sheriff 
shoved  his  across  right  after  it  for  nine  thou- 
sand, and  the  cashier  grew  red  in  the  face  and 
looked  as  if  he'd  fall  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  I 
thought  I'd  make  sure  of  the  fit's  catching  him, 
and  I  pushed  in  mine  for  forty-five  thousand. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  he'd  fall  dead,  and  I 
was  planning  my  business  for  the  next  week 
so  I  could  be  at  the  funeral.  Another  check 
would  have  finished  him,  but  he  rallied.  'I 
must  send  on  to  see  if  these  are  all  right,'  he 
said,  mopping  his  face.  '  Are  these  for  deposit?' 
'Well,  no,'  I  said.  'I'd  feel  safer  to  put  it  in 
an  old  stocking,  but  we  can  all  spare  you  a 
hundred  or  so  to  deposit  here,  and  if  you  need 
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any  more  money,  just  let  us  know/  Then  we 
marched  out  and  got  a  drink.  The  old  rascal 
died  this  spring,  and  I  expect  we  did  bring  it 
on  after  all." 


Chapter    XXIII 

One  evening  in  midsummer,  about  dusk, 
a  buggy  drove  up  to  the  house-yard  of  Mrs. 
Tazewell's  plantation,  and  Major  Bob,  tall 
and  gray -haired,  descended,  and,  walking 
slow^ly  across  the  grass,  leaning  on  his  cane, 
approached  the  steps.  The  figure  of  a  woman 
in  a  black  dress  came  out  into  the  vine-covered 
entrance. 

Major  Bob  took  off  his  hat.  ''May  I  come 
up?"  he  asked. 

''Yes,''  Mrs.  Tazewell  answered,  doubtfully, 
small  invitation  in  her  voice. 

The  visitor  came  up  the  stei)S  slowly,  helping 
himself  with  his  cane. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Major  Bob?"  with  some 
sympathy  in  her  tone.  "  I  did  not  know  3^ou 
were  hurt." 

"Age,  my  dear  Fair — I  should  say,  madam. 
Surely,  a  cane  at  my  age  needs  no  excuse." 

He  took  the  chair  she  indicated. 

"You  may  smoke,"  she  said. 
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"Thanks.  By  that  Httle  remark  I  judge 
I  am  not  entirely  forgotten.  At  least  my  bad 
habits  are  remembered.''  He  puffed  awhile 
at  a  cigarette.  ''I  see  you  have  changed  the 
yard  gate/'  he  said.  ''I  fumbled  quite  a  time 
at  the  old  place  before  I  discovered  my  mis- 
take.'' 

"That  was  changed  long  ago/'  she  an- 
swered. "I  had  almost  forgotten  the  other 
one." 

"It  was  the  only  one  I  knew.  By- the- way, 
I  have  been  to  a  place  this  summer  that  I  have 
not  seen  for  ten  years — your  old  home !  It  looks 
very  much  as  it  used  to." 

"You  are  mistaken;  the  old  house  has  a  roof 
now,  and  the  plantation  a  fence  or  two." 

"To  the  eye  of  affection  such  unimportant 
changes  are  not  discernible.  To  me  it  is  only 
the  charming  old  place  where  I  used  to  go  court- 
ing, in  the  days  when  my  hair  was  brown  and 
I  walked  without  a  cane." 

"  I  seem  to  remember  your  coming  on  horse- 
back." 

"It  is  all  the  same.  Oh,  happy  days  that 
are  not!  'Mine  eyes  they  were  blinded,  your 
words  they  were  few ' — but,  in  justice  to  you,  I 
will  say  they  were  to  the  point  and  had  a  ring 
of  finality  to  them." 
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"I  liked  you,  however,  very  much  better  in 
those  days  than  I  ever  have  since/' 

''  Is  it  my  fault  ?  My  youtliful  charm,  to 
which  vou  refer,  was  like  the  bloom  on  the 
peach;  it — '' 

Mrs.  Tazewell  laughed.  It  was  the  scorn- 
ful laugh  of  a  year  before;  it  sounded  the  note 
of  her  old-time  discontent,  and  she  felt  angry 
at  the  man  who  had  called  it  forth. 

"  It  has  been  rubbed  off  by  the  rough  fingers 
of  the  world — pinching  to  see  if  the  fruit  was 
soft.     But,  Fair — " 

"Mrs.  Tazewell,  please." 

''Pardon  me — Mrs.  Tazewell.  I  was  about 
to  ask  if  a  woman  ought  not  to  look  back  on 
her  first  lover  with  feelings  of  some  tenderness 
and  interest,  even  if  his  love-making  was  lis- 
tened to  with  scant  attention  at  the  time,  and 
he  was  refused  with  a  suddenness  that  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end  and  left  a  cowlick  refrac- 
tory to  this  da3^?''  He  bent  his  head.  ''Too 
dark,''  he  muttered;  "but  you  will  take  my 
word  it  is  there.  I  admit  that  there  have  been 
certain  things  in  m^^  behavior  since  not  al- 
together creditable.  And  on  one  occasion  I 
cannot  blame  you  for  saying  that  you  wivshed 
never  to  see  me  again.  I  have  not  the  courage 
to-night,  3^ou  perceive,  to  ask  if  you  are  glad  to 
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see  me.  I  came,  hat  in  hand,  prepared  to  say 
howdy  and  good-night  in  the  same  breath.  I 
even  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  feed  of 
oats  and  a  hght  kmcheon  in  the  back  of  the 
buggy,  so  that  m3^  horse  and  I  might  not 
have  to  travel  back  that  long  eighteen 
miles  hungry.  You  were  kinder  than  I 
hoped.'' 

"  Or  than  you  deserve/'  she  added. 

''Little  did  I  think,  though,  in  the  youthful 
days  to  which  I  refer,  that  the  lady  of  my  heart 
was  to  be  known  to  my  maturer  years  as  Aunt 
Fair,  or  that  she  could  prefer  the  more  sub- 
stantial charms  of  my  respected  uncle  to  those 
of  his  nephew." 

''Major  Tazewell,"  said  Fairfax,  "do  you 
think  for  an  instant  that  you  were  ever  the  equal 
of  3^our  uncle  in  mind,  morals,  or  manners? 
I  would  never  have  married  you,  had  you  had 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  or  had  you  been  the 
only  man  in  it.  When  you  impute  sordid 
motives  to  me  in  marrying  General  Tazewell, 
you  are  not  only  insulting,  but  are  mistaken. 
When  I  married  him  I  loved  him  with  my  whole 
heart.  He  was  to  me  the  embodiment  of  pa- 
triotism, honor,  and  greatness.  You  may  ask 
my  pardon  or  you  may  go." 

"I  do,  I  do,"  cried  Tazewell,  in  a  different 
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voice.     ''Pardon  me.   Fair;   I  will  not  offend 
again/' 

The  Chinese  gong  in  the  hall  vsounded,  and 
the  negro  Bob  poked  his  head  out  of  the  door 
to  emphasize  his  call  to  supper. 

''I  came/'  said  Tazewell,  as  they  returned 
to  the  porch  after  supper,  "  to  temper  the  abrupt- 
ness of  delivering  to  you  a  small  check.  Some 
stocks,  in  which  your  husband  and  I  were  in- 
terested, suddenly  rose,  and  I  sold  out  in  a 
hurry/' 

"I  suppose  this  is  all  right/'  Mrs.  Tazewell 
said,  taking  the  check.  "  I  am  glad  for  Nannie's 
sake/' 

''I  wish  I  could  participate  in  your  joy — for 
Nannie's  sake ;  but  3- our  congratulations  should 
rather  fall  on  some  long-suffering,  though 
very  persistent,  creditors,  who,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  found  out  I  had  funds — how,  I 
cannot  understand." 

"I  think  it  extremely  poor  taste  to  attempt 
to  escape  one's  debtvS,  to  say  nothing  of  its  dis- 
honesty," Mrs.  Tazewell  said,  coldly. 
There  have  been  others  before  me." 
There  are  black  sheep  in  ever^^  family." 
Mrs.  Car  ring  ton,  of  Cartersbrook,  you  know, 
has  fairly  impoverished  herself  paying  the  debts 
of  relations,"  he  went  on,  placidly. 
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"Mrs.  Carrington?''  Fairfax  said,  quickly. 
"Whose  debts  has  she  paid?'' 

"I  didn't  hear  the  name." 

"]\lrs.  Carrington  and  Sue  spent  some  weeks 
with  me  this  summer,  and  they  made  no  refer- 
ence to  this." 

"Oh,  naturaUy." 
Why,  naturall}^  if  all  the  world  knows  it?" 
Well — er — "  Major  Bob  feigned  considerable 
embarrassment;  "she  could  hardly  tell  you!" 

"Was  my  husband  the  creditor?"  Mrs.  Taze- 
well demanded,  sharply. 

"So  the  story  goes,"  Tazewell  answered. 
"  Hark !  you  can  hear  the  whistle  of  the  Penin- 
sula express.  The  wind  must  be  in  the  north- 
east. As  I  passed  Deer  Hill  there  were  lights 
in  the  front  rooms.  Is  Maude  expected  back 
from  England?" 

"He  intended  to  reach  here  to-morrow.  I 
will  see  Mrs.  Carrington  to-morrow — no,  not 
to-morrow,  the  next  day." 

Major  Bob  wondered  if  she  changed  the  day 
in  order  not  to  make  the  trip  w4th  him,  and  he 
winced.  Bringing  the  check  had  been  only 
an  excuse  that  he  might  see  her  again.  He 
had  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since  he  had 
known  her,  and  without  the  slightest  return. 
As  a  girl,  she  had  refused  him;  married  to  the 
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general,  she  had  tolerated  him;  later,  she  had 
hated  him,  and  with  reason.  After  seven  long 
years  he  again  sat  by  her  side,  could  see  her 
face  in  the  moonlight,  and  watch  the  sparkling 
stones  on  her  hands.  He  had  been  rude;  his 
tongue  had  said  what  his  heart  did  not  feel. 
He  leaned  forward  suddenly :  "  Let  us  be  friends 
again,  Fair.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  I  have 
spoiled  my  life.  M}^  3^oung  days  with  you  are 
my  happiest  memories,  and  you  know  how  little 
you  did  to  make  them  happy.  Think  that  they 
should  have  been  my  happiest  ones!'' 

"Rob,"  she  answered,  using  a  name  he  had 
not  heard  for  years,  "it  is  not  possible.  I  am 
very  sorr}^  but  it  is  not.  You  have  spoiled  your 
life  through  your  own  folly.  You  lost  what 
little  affection  I  had  for  you  in  the  same  way. 
I  am  going  away,  to  France,  and  I  may  not  be 
here  for  some  years.  If  you  care  to  be  forgiven 
for  the  offence  for  which  I  said,  so  long  ago, 
that  I  never  wished  to  see  3^ou  again,  I  forgive 
you.  It  shall  be  as  if  it  had  never  happened.  I 
could  not  have  done  this  a  year  ago.  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  since  then,  I  hope.  I  used 
to  think  it  was  what  we  got  out  of  the  world 
that  counted;  but  it  isn't:  it's  what  we  put  in. 
Your  sister  has  no  one  in  the  world  except  3^ou ; 
don't  let  her  be  ashamed  of  her  brother,  as  she 
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will  be  if  you  live  as  you  have  lived.     Make 
her  a  home/' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  the  feeling  of 
antipathy  with  which  she  had  begun  to  speak 
almost  changed  to  friendship  during  her  appeal. 
Tazewell  clasped  it,  all  the  best  in  him  upper- 
most. 

''  Listen  '.''Fairfax  said,  withdrawing  her  hand. 

The  steady  hoof  beats  of  a  galloping  horse 
sounded  plainly  on  the  stillness  of  the  night 
over  the  sod  pasture  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Tazewell  cleared  his  throat.  ''  Some  admirer 
hastening  hither/'  he  said,  in  his  old  mocking 
tones. 

The  gallop  slowed  down  to  a  canter,  changed 
to  a  trot,  and  then  they  saw  the  indistinct  forms 
of  the  horse  and  rider,  the  horse's  four  white 
stockings  shining  in  the  clear  moonlight.  At 
the  side  gate  through  the  hedge  Maude  threw 
the  reins  over  a  post  and  vaulted  the  gate,  every 
movement  indicative  of  high  spirits  and  super- 
abundant vitalit}^  Fairfax  stood  up  impul- 
siveh^  and  went  down  the  steps  to  meet  him. 
She  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  couldn't  resist  a  gallop  on  old  Bucking- 
ham/' Maude  said.  ''How  do  3^ou  do,  Mrs. 
Tazewell?  But,  I  say,  you  aren't  going  to 
France  soon,  are  you?" 
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"Yes/'  she  answered. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  the  tone  Major 
Bob  had  been  Hstening  to  all  the  evening.  He 
noticed  the  difference,  and  spoke  to  himself 
griml}^  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  vines :  "So 
Buckingham  wins  again,  in  a  canter;  Hugh 
Carrington  also  ran — and  Bob  Tazewell  left 
at  the  post.'' 


Chapter    XXIV 

The  enforced  rest  and  early  hours  of  his 
Hfe  on  the  plantation  gave  Major  Bob  better 
health  than  he  had  known  for  years.  Yet 
he  was  not  grateful ;  he  begrudged  every  minute 
he  spent  in  the  lonesome,  silent  house ;  he  hated 
the  broad  fields;  he  felt  a  personal  dislike  for 
every  mule  and  laborer;  he  loathed  the  pulsa- 
ting heat  of  the  summer  days  and  the  cool  still- 
ness of  the  nights.  His  sister,  with  eyes  puck- 
ered by  much  staring  through  the  hot  sunshine, 
and  with  lines  of  care  and  anxiety  showing  in 
her  sun-tanned  face,  rode  about  the  plantation 
every  day,  trying  with  all  her  might  to  carry 
on  a  business  in  which  she  had  no  training 
and  of  which  she  had  little  knowledge.  But 
she  knew  that  she  had  failed:  knew  that  she 
had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  strong  hand 
needed.  It  was  not  a  w^oman's  work.  Often 
at  night  she  would  lean  out  of  her  window  and 
look  across  the  fields  to  the  woods,  transformed 
by  the  fireflies  into  a  fairyland  of  moving  lights. 
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To  the  right  were  the  brick  stables  holding  the 
mules ;  over  there  the  row  of  hay-barns ;  below, 
where  the  mist  seemed  to  intensify  the  black- 
ness, was  the  river.  All  that  shadowy  land 
was  hers;  and  she  must  leave  it  and  go  away, 
although  she  loved  it:  loved  the  quiet  country 
life,  the  yearly  miracle  of  springing  vegetation, 
the  beauty  of  the  river  and  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  her  kingdom;  here  she  was  the  final 
court:  and  yet  she  must  go  away  to  an  alien 
manner  of  living  which  she  hated. 

One  day  at  the  noon  hour  she  sat  in  the  feed 
passage  of  the  stable.  The  ploughmen  had 
all  gone  to  their  cabins.  Down  the  long  passage 
was  a  steady  sound  of  grinding  corn  and  a 
vista  of  mules^  heads,  their  great  ears  wagging 
with  the  motion  of  their  jaws.  Honest,  faith- 
ful w^orkers,  doomed  to  unremitting  toil  from 
their  second  year,  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan- 
tation, cuffed  and  kicked  and  jerked  about, 
their  mission  to  pull  always  the  heavy  loads. 
No  one  has  ever  given  mules  their  due.  Half 
the  rough  treatment  they  receive  would  break 
a  horse's  spirit  or  ruin  his  temper,  but  they 
plod  on  in  their  unchanging  life,  dragging 
plough  or  harrow  patientl}^  accepting  the 
hardships  of  their  lot  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  never  expecting  a  kind  word  or  a  pat  of 
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the  hand  in  their  daily  Hfe.  Nannie  walked 
down  the  feed  passage  to  where  old  Bet  stood. 
The  mule  had  been  on  the  place  as  far  back 
as  her  memory  went.  Bet  was  the  largest  of 
them  all,  a  big  bay  Kentucky  mule,  with  bright 
eyes  and  tremendous  ears.  She  had  rather  a 
bad  reputation,  having  kicked  and  killed  a  team- 
ster who  had  abused  her  continuously  for 
years.  None  except  negroes  dared  work  her, 
since  her  enemy  had  been  a  white  man,  and 
she  had  been  suspicious  of  the  color  ever  since. 
But  Nan  knew  her  well,  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  trough  and  stroked  her  ears  while  she 
ate.  Bet  had  been  her  friend  from  childhood, 
and  she  could  talk  to  her  unreservedly.  '^I 
must  give  up,  Bet,''  she  said.  ''I  sha'n't  tell 
any  one  except  you ;  but  I  must.  I  shan't  sell 
you,  though,  and  I  can't  take  you  with  me,  so 
what  will  become  of  you?  I  know  what  I  can 
do:  I  can  give  you  to  Mr.  Carrington.  He 
likes  old  mules — he  said  he  did;  and  so  do  I; 
and  you'll  have  plenty  to  eat  all  the  rest  of  your 
life,  and  good,  wholesome  exercise.  Perhaps, 
though.  Bet,  he'll  never  come  back." 

The  old  mule  listened  without  stopping  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  her  jaws.  She  gave  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  sober  face  of  her  mis- 
tress  and,  finishing   her  corn,  began  on  her 
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hay,  picking  it  up  near  her  mistress's  skirt, 
not  to  disturb  the  hand  on  her  ear.  Some  one 
came  into  the  barn,  and  Nannie  looked  up, 
expecting  one  of  the  teamsters,  but  Henry 
beamed  upon  her,  hat  in  hand. 

"They  told  me  you  were  here,  and  I  would 
not  let  them  send  for  you.  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  on  an  agricultural  subject,  and  thought 
this  a  much  more  fitting  place  than  the  parlor. 
It  is  true  I  am  wearing  my  lawyer's  clothes, 
and  your  brother  has  just  inquired  if  I  have 
gambled  away  my  fortune  and  gone  back  to 
work  again.''  He  glanced  down  at  his  suit  of 
rusty  black,  and  continued  in  an  apologetic 
tone :  "  I  have  been  doing  a  little  work  at  the 
Court-house  on  some  papers  of  General  Taze- 
well's. There  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  Mrs. 
Tazewell  was  so  very  nice  to  me  I  couldn't 
well  refuse.  I've  been  stopping  at  her  house  the 
last  few  days.     I  left  for  fear  of  the  epidemic." 

"Epidemic?  Of  what?"  Nan  asked,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Heart-  failure  —  brain-  fever  —  midsummer 
madness :  it  has  many  names.  I  felt  it  coming 
on — and  you  know  I  didn't  even  like  her  when 
I  went  there.  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  forget 
the  etiquette  of  my  trade  and  make  love  to  my 
client." 
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Miss  Tazewell  made  no  answer,  and  Henry 
went  on,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  feed- 
trough  in  front  of  a  mild  little  white  mule  next 
to  Bet :  ''  You  see,  before  this  it  has  been  quite 
out  of  the  question  with  anybody,  and  I  have 
sort  of  bowed  to  fate;  but  now  I  have  no  prudent 
motives  to  hold  me  back,  and  I  am  quite  capable 
of  falling  desperately  in  love — indeed,  I  believe 
I  am/' 

With  Mrs.  Tazewell?^' 

No.  I  escaped  before  I  was  prostrate.  It 
is  a  sort  of  general  affair :  in  love  with  the  whole 
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"You  always  have  been,  haven't  you?" 
Nannie  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  in  a  different  way.  You  see,  I  am 
eligible  now,  and  worthy  a  mother's  consid- 
eration." 

"So  you  are!"  laughed  Nannie. 

"Gracious,  Miss  Nan,"  Henry  said,  with  a 
change  of  tone,  "  you  have  no  idea  what  property 
General  Tazewell  left.  Stocks  and  bonds  and 
mortgages.  And  to  think  it  is  all  to  leave  the 
country.  These  Anglo-American  alliances  cer- 
tainly—" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Nannie  interrupted. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  Henry  asked; 
"because  I  can't.  I  have  let  it  out  already, 
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and  I  must  tell  some  one.  Of  course,  I  am  only 
guessing,  but  I  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  that  Mrs.  Tazewell, 
widow  of  General  Tazewell,  late  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  will  be  joined  in  marriage,  in  a 
decent  time,  to  George  Murray  Somers  Maude, 
fourth  Earl  of  Chiswick,  and  thenceforth  will 
reign  Countess  of  Chiswick — and  long  may 
she  wave!"     He  swung  his  broad  hat. 

"And  Mr.  Carrington?"  cried  Nannie,  say- 
ing what  was  in  her  mind  before  she  considered ; 
then  biting  her  lip  and  blushing  violently. 

Henry  saw  her  embarrassment,  but  continued, 
placidly:  ''Carrington?  I  don't  think  he  was 
ever  in  love  with  her.  They  were  very  intimate, 
and  that's  all,  I  reckon.  Anyw^ay,  the  piece 
ends  without  any  entrance  by  him.  In  fact,  I 
think  he  made  a  final  exit  some  time  ago.  Of 
course,  people  said  a  lot  about  him,  and  that  he 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  all  that,  but  they  say 
the  same  of  me  with  reference  to  a  number 
since  I  have  become  an  eligible.  We  eligibles 
have  to  be  very  careful  where  we  look ;  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest  of  the  burdens  of  wealth.  But 
I  came  to  see  you  on  business,  which  I  am 
forgetting.  A  pretty  girl  always  drives  it  out 
of  my  head.     I  want  to  borrow  some  pigs.'' 

''  Borrow  some  pigs?"  Nannie  cried. 
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"  Yes — 111  take  the  best  of  care  of  them,  feed 
'em  everything  they  can  eat,  bed  'em  on  locust 
boughs,  and  scratch  their  backs  night  and 
morning,  if  you  like.  You  see,  Tve  taken  to 
contributing  to  the  agricultural  papers  since 
I  bought  back  Chinquapin  Plantation,  and  my 
forte  has  been  hog-raising.  You  didn't  happen 
to  read  my  article  in  last  month's  Southern 
Planter,  did  you?" 

"No,"  Nannie  answered,  smiling. 

He  sighed,  with  regret.  ''It  was  a  master- 
piece, if  I  do  say  it  myself,  as  shouldn't.  And 
the  proof  thereof  is  that  to-day  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Intelligent  Reader — a  fellow  up 
in  Albemarle — saying  that  he  had  been  much 
impressed  with  it,  and  desired  to  come  down 
and  make  my  acquaintance  and  present  me 
with  a  gold-headed  cane  made  from  a  chinqua- 
pin-chestnut tree  that  Jefferson  planted.  I 
don't  know  what  a  'chinquapin-chestnut'  is; 
and  I  believe  Jefferson  planted  every  tree  in 
Albemarle,  from  what  you  hear;  but  I  do  want 
to  make  a  good  showing  at  our  hog  symposium, 
and  the  truth  is" — he  ended,  sheepishly — "I 
only  possess  one  middling  -  sized  shoat  to  my 
name." 

Nannie  leaned  back  against  Bet's  head  and 
the  peals  of  her  laughter  rang  through  the  barn. 
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"Oh!  Mr.  Henry/'  she  gasped,  at  length,  ''you 
ought  to  have  had  more  before  you  wrote  about 
them." 

''  Now  ain't  it  the  truth!''  he  assented,  solemn- 
ly. ''I  thought,  perhaps,  seeing's  my  articles 
have  shed  considerable  literary  lustre  on  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  my  neighbors  would 
rally  to  my  support  during  my  gold-headed 
friend's  stay." 

Nannie  laughed  again.  "  Oh,  you  funny  man ! 
Yes,  take  the  hogs,  and  welcome;  only  I'm  afraid 
they  aren't  fat  enough  to  keep  up  your  repu- 
tation." 

They  went  out  into  the  barn-yard  to  look  at 
them. 

"They  seem  very  nice  shoats,"  Henry  said; 
''In  fact,  I  believe  they're  bigger  than  mine. 
How  do  you  feed  them?  It  isn't  possible — 
but  no,  you  said  you  hadn't  seen  m}^  article." 

"  They  just  root  around  in  the  barn-yard,  and 
graze  in  the  pasture  field." 

"H'm!"  Henry  grunted.  "Well,  I'll  send 
for  them  this  afternoon,"  and  he  took  his 
departure,  while  Nannie  went  back  to  the 
house. 

Major  Bob  was  sitting  on  the  porch.  He 
looked  up  from  a  long  envelope  as  she  came  up. 
"I  am  to  report  for  duty  in  a  few  months," 
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he  said,  with  the  first  sign  of  cheerfulness  in  his 
expression  she  had  seen  for  some  time. 

''And  I  am  going  to  stay  here/'  she  asserted, 
perversely,  though  knowing  it  to  be  impossible. 

"What  alone?"  he  asked,  lightly.  "Don^t 
be  foolish,  Nannie.'' 

"  You  have  no  right  to  call  me  a  fool,  even  if 
I  am  one,"  she  said,  angrily,  and  rushed  up  to 
her  room,  where  all  the  afternoon  she  looked 
miserably  out  of  the  window  at  the  familiar 
country  that  she  was  now  definitely  doomed 
to  lose. 


Chapter    XXV 

"Mr.  Jim!''  Jacob  called,  poking  his  head 
into  the  dining-room,  where  the  Cartersbrook 
family  sat  at  a  belated  breakfast.  Mr.  Jim 
was  absorbed  in  a  newspaper  of  several  days 
before,  and  did  not  look  up. 

"  Don't  you  see  Mr.  James  is  busy,  Jacob?" 
said  Mrs.  Carrington.     "  What  is  it?" 

''Overseer  say,  can  he  come  to  the  tobacco 
field  right  now?" 

''Certainly  not,"  answered  the  mother;  "he 
is  eating  his  breakfast." 

"Ill  be  there  after  a  while,"  James  said, 
looking  up.  "Listen,  mother,  the  paper  is 
full  of  news :  '  Army  orders.  Sick  leave  granted 
Major  Robert  Tazewell  is  further  extended 
three  months.  Second  Lieut.  Hugh  Carrington, 
2d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
Department  of  Southern  Luzon  and  will  proceed 
to  Manila  for  duty  with  the  Provost  Guard.'  I 
haven't  seen  any  one  who  has  heard  from  Hugh 
this  summer." 
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"  Miss  Nannie  Tazewell  got  a  letter  the  other 
day/'  spoke  up  Miss  Sue,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, opening  her  roll  of  light-bread  to  insert  a  big 
lump  of  butter. 

How  do  you  know,  kitten?''  Jim  asked. 
Mr.  King  at  the  store  told  me,  and  showed 
me  the  stamp.     His  name  was  in  the  corner,  and 
Mr.  King  said  he  wanted  to  ask  her  about  Mr. 
Hugh,  only  she  rode  off  so  fast." 

"HuUoa,  more  news!"  Jim  cried.  "'Ar- 
rivals in  New  York.  S.  S.  Menominee.  Earl 
of  Chiswick' — I  suppose  that's  Maude.  I  won- 
der what  he's  back  so  soon  for." 

His  mother  smiled  as  she  poured  the  coffee. 
''I  wonder,"  she  said. 

James  eyed  his  mother  for  half  a  minute 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking.  "I  thought  you 
said  Miss  Fair  was  to  sail  for  France  this 
month?" 

"She  is." 

James  took  a  sip  at  his  coffee  cup,  looking 
puzzled. 

"  I  wonder  is  Cousin  Hugh  in  love  with  Miss 
Nan,"  said  little  Miss  Susan;  "because  if  he 
isn't  it's  mighty  curious." 

"What!"  cried  James. 

"  Miss  Fair  says  so,  too.  When  mamma  and 
I  were  there  this  summer,  I  told  her  all  what  I 
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thought  about  Cousin  Hugh  and  Miss  Nannie, 
and  she  agreed  with  me ;  and  she  said  she  hoped 
he  would  marry  her/'  she  added,  amid  the  con- 
sternation of  James  and  her  older  sisters.  ''  Only 
I  like  Mr.  Maude  better  myself,  he's  always  so 
jolly,  and  so  does  Miss  Fair.'' 

James  turned  to  his  mother.  "  Do  you  reckon 
so?"  he  asked. 

"Reckon  what,  Jim?"  she  answered. 

''  Well,  ril  be  switched,"  Jim  said,  and  went  on 
with  his  breakfast.  Suddenly  an  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him.  ''What  do  they  call  an  earl's 
wife?" 

''A  countess,  I  believe,"  Mrs.  Carrington 
said. 

''Countess  of  Chiswick,"  he  muttered,  ab- 
stractedly. 

"Who  is  Countess  of  Chiswick?"  demanded 
Sue. 

"You  don't  know,  do  you?"  Jim  answered. 
"  Eat  3'our  breakfast.  Sue,  and  don't  ask  conun- 
drums." 

Breakfast  over,  James  decided  to  go  to 
Richmond,  and  drove  off  to  Eastover  Junction 
without  thinking  of  the  overseer's  summons. 
Mrs.  Carrington  remembered  it  later,  and  sent 
Sue  to  the  tobacco  field.  She  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  but  she  was  used,  in  the  absence  of 
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Jim,  to  consulting  with  the  overseer,  who  con- 
sidered her  a  prodigy.  Nothing  pleased  the 
child  so  much  as  to  sit  on  a  horse  and  give  orders. 
To-day  she  went  to  the  field,  where  the  overseer 
was  in  a  quandary  about  how  to  finish  sucker- 
ing  the  tobacco — already  left  to  the  last  moment 
— all  the  hands  having  announced  their  in- 
tention of  going  at  noon  to  protracted  meeting 
at  Little  Bird  Creek  Church. 

''You  good-for-nothin',  triflin'  things/'  Sue 
cried  to  the  negroes  bending  over  the  tobacco 
plants.  "You  think  you-all's  souls  are  so 
mighty  important,  I  reckon,  that  all  the  angels 
are  just  watchin'  to  see  if  you  go  to  protracted 
meetin'  this  ve'y  day.  Now  I  tell  you  what  I 
think.  I  think  you'll  get  to  heaven  a  heap 
quicker  if  you  stay  here  and  sucker  this  tobacco. 
It'll  only  take  you  to-day,  and  then  you  can  go 
to  church  and  pray  right." 

Thus  bullying  and  cajoling  them,  and  an- 
swered with  many  a  yaas'm  and  good-natured 
laugh,  she  prevailed  upon  them  to  stay  and 
finish  their  work  before  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  dissipation  of  their  protracted  meeting, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  overseer,  whose  words 
had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  negroes  like 
an  idle  breeze. 

Coming  in  at  noon  with  the  hands.  Sue  espied 
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a  smart-looking  carriage  under  the  shed,  and 
saw  Uncle  Jacob  watering  a  well-rounded  pair 
of  bays. 

''Who  is  here,  Uncle  Jacob?"  she  called. 

"Miss  Fair/'  he  answered. 

''You  hateful  thing!''  she  cried.  "Why 
didn't  you  come  and  tell  me?"  and  she  dashed 
off  into  the  house. 

"Oh,  Miss  Fair!"  she  called,  bursting  into 
the  parlor,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  here." 

"Never  mind.  Sue;  I  shall  be  here  all  night. 
And,  besides,  you're  going  to  see  plenty  of  me 
in  the  next  few  months,  so  much  that  maybe 
you'll  get  tired  of  me." 

"Going  to  see  lots  of  you?  Why,  are  you 
going  to  buy  a  plantation  up  here,  like  Mr. 
Henry,  and  aren't  you  going  to  France,  after 
all?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  buy  a  plantation,  and 
I  am  going  to  France ;  but  your  mother  has  said 
you  might  go  there  with  me,  to  keep  me  com- 
pany." 

"Oh,  mamma,  have  you,  really?" 

After  Sue  and  her  transports  were  gone, 
Mrs.  Tazewell  returned  to  the  subject  they 
had  been  discussing.  "My  husband  was  the 
hardest  worked  man  I  ever  knew.  In  the  mul- 
titude of  his  public  duties  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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private  matters  which  he  trusted  to  his  lawyers 
were  often  managed  in  a  way  he  would  not 
have  permitted  had  he  known.  He  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hugh  for  many  kindnesses,  and 
I  suppose  at  the  time  the  creditors  were  pressing 
he  went  to  Mr.  Carrington's  assistance,  though 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time.  Later  I 
suppose  this  claim,  with  others  in  his  lawyers' 
hands,  fell  due,  and  was  treated  like  the  rest. 
I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter  until  it 
came  to  my  notice  recently,  or  I  should  have 
called  General  Tazewell's  attention  to  it.  I  am 
awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Carrington,  that  you  should 
have  been  put  to  any  inconvenience  through  it. 
If — "  Fairfax  hesitated,  not  knowing  how  to 
offer  to  reimburse  her. 

''Don't  give  it  another  thought,"  Mrs.  Car- 
rington put  in,  pleasantly,  but  with  decision. 
"  I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  Hugh : 
he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  son.  It  is  a  family  affair, 
after  all,  and  I  don't  want  Hugh  troubled  with 
it,  fighting  those  barbarous  savages  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world." 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  went  out  into 
the  big  dining-room.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  meal  Mrs.  Tazewell  said : 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  to  see  Mr.  Henry 
this  afternoon?    He  doesn't  seem  to  come  to 
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Eastover  Court  House  any  more,  and  I  want  to 
consult  him  about  some  business/' 

''I  will  send  a  servant  for  him;  he  is  sure 
to  be  at  home/'  Mrs.  Carrington  answered. 
"You  know  he  has  about  given  up  the  law 
since  he  bought  back  Chinquapin,  his  father's 
old  place.  He  is  the  most  violent  farmer  on 
the  James.  Major  Bob  sa3^s  he  digs  up  the 
seeds  he  plants  to  see  if  they  are  growing,  the 
way  children  do  in  their  gardens." 

"No,  don't  send;  I  will  drive  over,"  Fairfax 
said.  "I  should  like  to  see  him  in  his  new- 
found happiness." 

Here  Uncle  Jacob,  who  waited  on  the  table, 
and  took  some  share  in  the  conversation,  sug- 
gested deferentially  "  that  the  Little  Bird  Branch 
was  up,  ma'am,  and  no  ca'iage  done  cross  this 
week.     'Stremely  doubtful  when  it  go  down." 

"If  you  don't  mind  getting  j^our  feet  wet 
at  the  ford,  I  can  lend  you  a  habit,  and  you  can 
ride,"  said  one  of  the  daughters,  bashfully. 
"It's  a  mighty  shabby  one,  though." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Helen,"  Fairfax  an- 
swered, smiling.  "  I  am  so  big,  though;  do  you 
suppose  I  could  get  into  it?" 

"You  big!"  cried  Sue,  with  a  gasp  of  ad- 
miration, and  stopped  in  confusion. 

"James    is    away,"   Mrs.   Carrington    said, 
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laughing  at  Sue's  fascination,  ''and  you  are 
welcome  to  his  saddle  horse.  It's  very  nicely 
gaited/' 

Uncle  Jacob  again  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. "Beg  pardon,  Miss  Lizzie,  but  Mr. 
James's  horse  is  so  lame  he  cyant  barly  walk. 
Mr.  James  's  ridin'  a  mule  colt — the  one  Miss 
Sue  done  rid  this  mawnin'.  But  there  are  a 
horse  Mr.  Jim  fo'git.  The  overseer  done  broke 
him  this  spring,  an'  he  been  ridin'  him  all  the 
summer,  an'  he's  had  his  head  stuck  in  the  hay- 
barn  mighty  near  ever  since  he  was  foalded 
an'  is  mighty  fat." 

Later  the  overseer  explained  his  appropria- 
tion of  the  forgotten  four-year-old  at  considerable 
length.  ''You  see,  Miss  Lizzie — excuse  me." 
He  went  to  the  end  of  the  porch  and  expectorated 
a  large  mouthful  of  tobacco,  and  returned  wip- 
ing his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "  You 
see,  he  war  an  axidint  like.  He  come  here 
one  cold  night,  and  the  old  mar'  seemed  mightily 
surprised,  same  as  we  all  was ;  and  when  I  told 
Mr.  Jim  he  say — axin'  your  pardon,  ladies — he 
say,  'Oh  damn!'  that's  what  he  say — excuse 
me,  he  say,  'Oh  damn!'  'N'  I  sorter  'dopted  him, 
as  he  didn't  seem  to  have  no  friends  like; 
'n'  we  sorter  brung  him  up.  I  was  layin'  off 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Jim  about  him  this  year,  but  we 
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got  two  more  like  him,  jest  axidints — axin'  the 
ladies'  pardon — 'n'  it  always  makes  him  mad. 
Ill  go  git  him.  He's  perfectly  safe  for  any  lady 
to  ride,  'n's  got  the  best  rack  in  the  caounty." 

The  habit  offered  Mrs.  Tazewell  was  an  heir- 
loom purchased  by  some  bef  ore-the-war  Carring- 
ton  in  England.  The  skirt  had  been  cut  off 
to  suit  more  modern  fashions.  ''Oh,  it's  too 
short/'  exclaimed  its  owner,  with  regret,  as 
she  hovered  about  Fairfax;  ''isn't  it  a  shame?" 

Fairfax  thrust  forth  her  foot  and  surveyed 
four  inches  of  silk  stocking  and  laughed; 
"They  won't  take  me  for  a  ballet-dancer,  will 
they?"  She  struggled  into  the  waist.  It  but- 
toned at  the  belt,  but  yawned  hopelessl}^  at  the 
chest.  However,  with  the  help  of  a  big  silk 
handkerchief  of  James's  the  gap  was  filled, 
and  she  mounted  the  strong,  upstanding  gray 
w^hich  the  overseer  brought  to  the  porch  and 
rode  off  at  a  smooth  rack.  Sue  bobbing  gently 
by  her  side  on  her  mule  colt  with  his  easy  little 
trot. 

At  Chinquapin  an  old  negro  man  told  them 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  down  at  the  barn. 

"You  wait  for  me  here.  Sue,"  Mrs.  Taze- 
well said.  "I  have  a  little  business  to  talk 
over  with  him." 

She  rode  on  down  to  the  barn-yard,   and 
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found  Henry  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  pig-pen, 
and  prodding  and  scratching  the  shoats  inside 
with  a  handsome  gold-headed  cane. 

"Truly  agricultural,  am  I  not?''  he  cried, 
looking  down  proudly  at  his  corduroy  breeches 
tucked  into  calfskin  leggings. 

''All  but  the  cane,''  she  answered.  "What 
are  you  doing  with  that?" 

"Oh,  that  belongs  to  these  pigs,  in  a  way," 
and  he  told  her  of  the  borrowed  hogs  and  of 
the  visit  of  his  admirer.  "I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  whether  the  cane  ought  to  go  back 
to  Miss  Nan  with  the  shoats,  or  is  the  perquisite 
for  my  skilful  exposition  of  them.  It's  more 
puzzling  than  the  great  question  whether  bed- 
ding hogs  on  straw  will  give  them  the  mange 
or  not.     But  won't  you  come  up  to  the  house?" 

"Sue  Carrington  is  up  there,  and  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  little  matter  of  business 
first.  You  know  all  about  Mr.  Hugh  Carring- 
ton's  affairs,  don't  you,  and  the  debt  he  owed 
my  husband?" 

"Yes." 

"Mrs.  Carrington,  I  find,  has  paid  it,  and  I 
should  like  to  reimburse  her.  Mr.  Hugh  and 
I  were  always  good  friends,  and  he  could  pay 
me  when  convenient.  I  don't  need  the  money, 
and  Mrs.  Carrington  must." 
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The  lawyer  wrinkled  up  his  forehead.  "  You 
are  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Carrington;  why  don't 
you—" 

Fairfax  shook  her  head.  ''I  tried  to  to-day, 
but  I  didn't  dare.'' 

''Madam/'  said  Henry,  "I  should  be  a  fool, 
indeed,  to  rush  in  where  an  angel  feared  to 
tread.'' 


Chapter   XXVI 

Several  months  later,  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing in  December,  a  team  of  bay  mules,  hitched 
to  a  yellow-wheeled  dayton,  swept  up  to  the 
platform  of  the  station  at  Eastover  Junction, 
and  Mr.  Henry  prepared  to  descend.  It  took 
some  time,  however,  to  make  the  mules  stand 
still  for  the  few  seconds  necessary. 

The  station-master  came  up  during  the  opera- 
tion. ''Mules  mighty  gayly,  this  morning/' 
he  said. 

Henry  paid  no  attention  to  him.  ''Can't 
you  hold  your  team,  you  triflin'  scoundrel!'' 
he  shouted,  as  he  was  dashed  back  into  his  seat 
for  the  third  time  by  a  powerful  jerk. 

"Whoa!  Sugar.  Yea!  Smoke.  Hi,  chil- 
dren," coaxed  the  driver.  "I'm  afeard  to  take 
a  good  pull  on  Sugar,  lessen  I  make  him  kick." 

"Yea,  there!"  shouted  Henry.  "Sugar,  you 
rascal,  none  of  that!  Watch  him,  Hudson. 
Yea,  sah!" 

"Now,  Mr.  Henry,"  cried  the  boy. 
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Henry  leaped  for  the  platform.  At  the  same 
instant  Sugar  threw  himself  back  in  the  breech- 
ing, and  only  the  open  arms  of  the  station- 
master  saved  the  lawyer  from  rolling  on  the 
platform. 

''Hope  you  ain't  hurt,  suh/'  said  the  grin- 
ning agent. 

''No  suh,  thank  you,  suh,''  answered  Henry. 
"  Hudson,  you  tell  that  nigra  boy  to  take  down 
that  gap  in  the  fence,  and  you  drive  those  cursed 
mules  round  and  round  that  field  until  you  get 
the  ginger  out  of  them,  you  hear  me.  I'll  put 
that  Sugar  mule  in  the  plough,  soon  to-morrow 
morning.'' 

"Fine  team  of  mules,"  asserted  the  station- 
master. 

Henry  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  finally 
assented,  and  they  went  in  by  the  fire.  The 
whistle  of  the  down  train  brought  them  out. 
Only  one  passenger  descended,  a  tall,  dark- 
faced  man,  who  pulled  on  an  overcoat  as  the 
keen  air  struck  him. 

Well,  Hugh  Carrington!"  Henry  exclaimed; 
what  ill  wind  blew  you  here?" 

A  mighty  cold  one,  judging  by  the  ^sample 
that  came  with  me.  How  do  you  happen  to 
be  down  here?" 

"  I  came  down  to  meet  a  Charlottesville  breed- 
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er  of  thoroughbreds,  but  he  evidently  hasn't 
come/' Henry  answered.  ''But  you!  I  thought 
you  were  doing  the  didce  et  decorum  act  out 
among  the  PhiHppine  niggers/' 

''I  am  on  leave/'  Carrington  replied.  ''It's 
about  up,  and  I  am  going  back  with  some 
horses." 

"Sick  leave?"  Henry  queried.  "You  look 
it,  Hugh.  What  d'  you  have,  fever?"  He 
scrutinized  the  brown  face  with  its  prominent 
features  and  deep  hollows. 

"Yes,  a  touch.  I  laid  off  in  Leavenworth 
a  month." 

"Why  didn't  you  come  home?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  hurry.  I  haven't  heard  a  w^ord  from  any 
of  you  all  for  a  year,  barring  one  letter  from 
my  aunt." 

"Hasn't — "  Henry  was  about  to  ask  if  Mrs. 
Tazewell  hadn't  written,  then  stopped  from 
feelings  of  delicacy.  He  called  Hudson,  the 
two  got  into  the  dayton,  and  the  mules  sped 
along  the  frozen  road. 

"Maude  is  here,  I  suppose?"  Carrington 
asked. 

"I  saw  him  j^esterday.  You  know  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  brother's  title." 

"  I  saw  it  in  an  English  paper." 
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"How  long  have  you  been  in  America?" 
Henry  asked. 

"Six  weeks/' 

Henry  eyed  Hugh  curiously.  There  was  a 
change  about  him  that  struck  his  friend.  His 
laugh  did  not  have  the  old  ring. 

They  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  and  Henry 
pulled  up.  He  pointed  to  the  left  road  with 
his  whip.  "Yonder  is  the  way  to  the  poor- 
house.  I  can  walk  to  town,  and  you  can  send 
the  team  back  by  the  boy.'' 

"Poor-house?     Why  should  I  go  there?'' 

"  I  didn't  know/'  answered  Henr}^;  "  I  thought 
perhaps — " 

"Perhaps  what,  j^ou  damn  fool?" 

Henry  laughed.  There  was  still  some  fire 
in  Carrington.  "  Didn't  you  know  General 
Tazewell  was  dead?"  he  asked. 

"Well?" 

"Don't  3"ou  remember  you  owed  him  a  lot 
of  mone3^?" 

"Yes."  The  color  rushed  to  Carrington's 
face.  "You  don't  mean  that  Deer  Hill  is  gone, 
do  you?" 

"Why  not?  You  left  no  means  of  saving 
it  except  a  fictitious  mortgagee,  who,  as  the 
general  remarked  to  me,  wasn't  much  of  a 
protection."     Henry  waited  a  few  seconds  be- 
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fore  continuing  :  ''That  the  place  belongs 
to  you  to-day,  you  owe  to  your  aunt  and  Miss 
Tazewell.  Your  aunt  mortgaged  her  plan- 
tation, and  I  expect  that  Miss  Nannie  chipped 
in  every  cent  she  had,  outside  of  the  place. 
You  know  you  had  managed  to  run  up  a  very 
respectable  number  of  debts.''  Henry  again 
was  silent  a  few  moments,  watching  Hugh. 
"  Tm  sorry  to  say  it  to  you  in  my  own  day  ton, 
but  you  have  been  more  kinds  of  a  fool  than 
any  one  I  ever  knew/' 

Carrington  sat  staring  straight  before  him. 

''Pardon  an  old  man's  curiosity,"  Henry 
said,  after  a  little  while,  "but  what  do  you  do 
with  your  money?" 

"You  asked  me  that  question  once  before," 
Hugh  answered,  grimly,  "  and  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  answered  it  then.  I 
will  tell  3^ou,  Henry.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  ex- 
cusing m^' self ;  only  explaining.  Did  you  know 
my  father?  He  was  the  gayest,  most  reckless 
man  that  ever  lived.  He  grew  up  in  times 
when  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  money,  and  he 
never  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar,  even  after  the 
war,  when  the  end  was  plainly  there.  The 
world  to  him  was  a  place  for  the  unlimited 
spending  of  money,  and  he  spent  all  that  ever 
came  into  his  hands.    When  I  knew  him  he 
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was  always  hard  up,  always  scratching  to 
find  a  few  dollars,  and  never  content  until  his 
pockets  were  empty  again.  He  was  a  good 
farmer,  but  I  grew  up  in  a  household  made 
^miserable  by  his  extravagance.  I  remember 
my  mother  in  one  dress.  I  can  recall  no  other. 
He  spent  Pamlico,  Beaulieu,  Rencombe,  and  the 
Alabama  cotton  plantation,  an  orange  grove 
in  Florida,  and  a  house  in  Richmond.  Deer 
Hill  was  left  my  mother  for  her  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  to  me,  or  he  would  have  spent  that, 
too.'' 

Henry  nodded.     "I  remember,''  he  said. 

"As  a  boy,  though  I  loved  my  father,  I  re- 
solved that  his  son  should  not  be  the  spend- 
tlirift  he  was.  Whether  I  have  bettered  matters 
any,  I  doubt.  I  know  if  I  died  to-morrow  I 
should  not  leave  half  so  man3^  friends  as  he  left. 
And  from  what  you  have  told  me  this  morning, 
I  seem  to  be  more  dependent  on  charity  than  he 
ever  was." 

The3^  drove  along  in  silence  until  near  the 
Court  House. 

"Mrs.  Tazewell  is  in  France,  I  suppose  you 
know,  Hugh." 

"  Is  she?"  Carrington  answered,  apathetically, 
and  Henry  again  glanced  at  him  curiously. 

Hugh's  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Taze- 
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well  was  peculiar,  and  not  very  happy.  He 
had  never  received  the  letter  she  wrote  him 
from  Saratoga,  in  which  she  frankly  told  him 
that  she  no  longer  cared  for  him.  He  had 
written  her  a  letter  of  condolence  at  the  time 
of  the  general's  death — or,  rather,  three  months 
later,  when  the  news  reached  him  on  his  little 
island — and  had  received  no  answer.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  write  her  a 
love-letter  since  then,  and  yet  he  now  returned 
not  knowing  whether  to  consider  himself  bound 
to  her  or  not.  The  news  that  she  was  in  France 
did  not  clarify  the  situation:  it  merely  post- 
poned its  final  settlement. 

"Are  Major  Bob  and  Miss  Nannie  here?'' 
he  asked,  as  they  drove  up  the  empty  main 
street.  Storekeepers  and  clerks  were  sitting 
about  the  stoves  inside,  and  the  doors  were 
shut. 

"Yes,''  Henry  answered;  "they're  out  on 
the  plantation.  I'll  drive  you  there,  if  you 
like,  soon  as  we've  had  a  snack." 

"Drive  me  out?"  Carrington  exclaimed. 
"Since  when  do  you  drive  eighteen  miles  out 
of  your  way  to  oblige  a  friend — or  are  you 
courting  her?" 

Henry  smiled  in  a  self-satisfied  way.  "I'm 
their  nearest  neighbor,  now.     I  got  back  Chin- 
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quapin  Plantation  last  3^ear,  and  have  already 
cut  several  vistas  through  the  weeds/' 

The  sound  of  a  horn  came  to  them,  and  down 
the  street  rode  Terry,  Jones,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  men,  their  horses  streaked  with  dried 
sweat,  and  a  straggling  pack  accompan3^ing 
them  and  giving  out  occasional  melancholy 
howls  over  nothing,  or  sharp  yelps,  as  they 
got  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  with  the  per- 
sistence of  which  only  hounds  are  capable. 

''Hulloa,  Henry'/'  yelled  Terry;  ''you  ought 
to  have  been  with  us.  Look  at  this!''  He 
lifted  the  bloody  body  of  a  red  dog-fox  from 
the  cantle  of  his  saddle.  "Who've  you  got 
with  you — Hugh  Carrington,  by  the  holy  poker ! 
Well,  Hugh!  come  back  to  God's  countr^^  at 
last,  have  you?" 

The  rest  crowded  around  Carrington,  and 
the  whole  party  went  into  the  hotel  on  Court 
House  Square  and  were  soon  drinking  and 
telling  Hugh  about  the  run  of  the  morning,  and 
asking  him  about  the  Philippine  question.  He 
recognized  with  a  smile  the  lesser  importance 
of  the  latter.  Then  the  story  of  Buckingham 
was  told  and  of  the  Silver  Lake  steeple-chase 
and  the  good  that  it  had  brought  the  town. 
''Mortgage  gone,"  said  Terry,  "but  I'm  think- 
ing of  making  a  new  one.     Hope  to  thunder 
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Maude  don't  go  back  to  England  to  stay.  He's 
only  got  to  win  one  race  a  year  to  keep  me 
affluent/' 

At  three  o'clock  Hugh  broke  away  from  his 
companions,  who  entreated  him  to  stay  and 
economize  by  merging  dinner  into  supper, 
but  he  could  not  enter  into  the  festival  spirit, 
and  wanted  to  go  home. 

"Take  my  horse,  Hugh,"  Terry  called  after 
him.     'Tm  not  going  to  forsake  this  festive 
company  while  I  have  one  leg  to  stand  on/' 
Or  a  table  to  slide  under,"  put  in  Henry. 
Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Terry.    '' Send  the  horse 
back  by  a  boy  when  you  get  through  with  him." 

Hugh  found  Terry's  horse  and  rode  down 
the  road  by  the  river.  He  had  been  away 
something  over  a  year,  but  the  fences  still 
showed  the  gaps  familiar  to  his  memory;  a 
gate  leading  into  a  plantation  still  hung  by  one 
hinge  that  had  sustained  it  when  he  passed  it 
last;  a  cow  that  he  remembered  by  the  side  of 
the  road  the  day  he  left  home,  fat  from  the 
summer's  grazing,  was  still  there,  biting  at 
the  same  bunch  of  broomsedge,  now  hard  and 
yellow  and  responsible  for  her  thin  flanks.  He 
.  passed  the  familiar  road  leading  to  General 
Tazewell's,  and  saw  the  ivy- grown  house  on 
the  hill  in  the  now  leafless  grove.     No  smoke 
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came  from  the  chimneys,  and  the  bUndvS  were 
closed. 

On  the  next  elevation  Hugh  stopped  his  horse 
and  looked  over  the  bleak  landscape  with  thank- 
fulness in  his  heart.  He  had  come  home. 
There  was  no  w^elcoming  hand  to  receive  him 
— he  had  forgotten  the  fox-hunters,  or  did  not 
count  them — no  face  to  brighten,  no  one  to  care 
whether  he  came  or  stayed  away;  still  it  was 
home,  after  all.  He  pushed  on  his  horse  and 
came  abreast  of  his  own  plantation.  Far 
back  on  a  hill  his  mules  were  ploughing.  He 
could  see  the  moving  teams,  and  fancied  he 
could  hear,  now  and  then,  the  ''Come  up!'' 
of  some  impatient  ploughman.  ''My  home,'' 
he  muttered,  as  the  old  house  came  into  view, 
"if  I  don't  deserve  it."  Doors  and  windows 
were  open,  and  smoke  issued  from  a  chimney. 
He  rode  into  the  yard  and  tied  his  horse  to  the 
rack.  "Lord  Geo!"  he  shouted,  as  he  leaped 
up  the  stairs.  "Maude!"  he  cried  again  in 
the  hall.  On  the  wall  was  a  barrack-strap 
filled  with  canes,  riding- sticks  and  crops.  A 
heavy  English  driving -coat  hung  from  one 
hook.  Everything  was  as  he  remembered  it. 
He  opened  the  door  of  Maude's  big  bed-room. 
A  tub  filled  w4th  water  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  a  big  towel  lay  over  the  back  of 
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a  chair.  A  couple  of  logs  smoked  on  the  hearth, 
and  on  the  bricks  lay  a  pair  of  spurs  and  an 
oiled  rag.  By  the  window  was  a  long  line  of 
polished  boots  with  trees,  and  a  muddy  pair 
lay  by  the  fireplace.  But  there  was  an  air  of 
confusion  in  the  room  that  surprised  Hugh. 
The  closet  doors  were  open,  clothing  was  thrown 
on  the  bed  and  floor,  and  the  bureau  drawers 
stood  wide ;  a  muddy  covert  coat  had  been  tossed 
in  a  heap  by  the  door,  and  on  the  table  lay  a 
half-filled  pipe. 

Near  the  pipe  was  a  letter,  begun.  Hugh's 
e3^es  took  in  a  few  words  involuntarily  in  his 
glance  at  the  table:  ''I  will  wait  patientl}^, 
dear,  until  you  say  I  may — ''  His  glance  strayed 
no  further.  Near  the  letter  was  the  penholder 
and  a  blot  of  ink,  as  if  the  pen  had  been  thrown 
down  hastily.  A  sheet  of  yellow  paper  lay 
on  the  floor  by  the  table.  He  picked  it  up; 
it  was  a  cablegram  from  Cannes,  and  on  it  was 
the  one  word  ''Come,''  and  beneath  it  the  sig- 
nature, ''Fairfax.'' 

Carrington  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  read  the 
cablegram  over  several  times.  The  realization 
of  all  that  it  meant  to  him  came  only  slowly. 
It  came  as  a  shock,  and  yet  he  was  hardly  sur- 
prised, now  that  he  thought  it  all  over.  His 
vanity  winced  a  trifle.     "  I  have  been  thinking 
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so  much  about  myself,  and  whether  I  could 
be  constant  or  not/'  he  thought,  ''that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  she  might  find  constancy  dif- 
ficult, too/' 

He  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  laughed 
loudly,  laughed  at  himself,  at  fate,  at  the 
world,  at  the  sun,  which  shone  more  brightly. 
The  noise  he  made  attracted  Aunt  Mandy, 
passing  through  the  hall.  "Why,  Mistuh 
Hugh!"  she  called,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
pleasure. 

Hugh  shook  hands  with  her.  ''Well,  Aunt 
Mandy,  you  haven't  grown  thin  since  I  left, 
weeping  for  me.  Maude  doesn't  give  out  the 
rations  before  each  meal,  does  he?'' 

"  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Hugh.  Mr.  Maude  he  know 
me  better  'n  that.  I  got  the  key  to  the  sto'- 
room  the  whole  endurin'  time.  But  is  you  come 
back  to  stay,  Mr.  Hugh?  They  tell  me  them 
Filipinos  is  most  oudacious  pussons,  but  I 
always  says  you  wouldn't  have  nuthin'  to  do 
with  no  black  niggers  lessen  they  behaves 
themselves,  or  if  they  didn't  you'd  make  'em 
mighty  quick."  Suddenly  she  bethought  her- 
self of  her  duties:  "Here  I  am  standin'  like 
a  nigger  at  a  circus  turnout,  an'  likely  you  ain' 
had  nuthin'  to  eat." 

She  turned  and  was  starting  for  the  kitchen, 
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but  Hugh  called  her  back.     ''  Where's  Maude?'' 
he  asked. 

''  Mr.  Maude?"  she  cried.  "  He  ain'  been  gone 
two  hours.  He  et  his  dinner  and  was  writ  in' 
thar  when  a  little  yellow  boy  came  from  East- 
over  with  a  paper  and  he  give  it  to  him,  an'  he 
mighty  near  upset  the  table,  he  jump  up  so 
quick.  'Help  me  pack,  Aunt  Mandy,'  says  he, 
an'  he  jess  piles  things  into  his  trunk,  lookin' 
at  his  watch  every  minute ;  an'  he  called  Alfred 
and  saj^s,  'Here,  take  this  yere  box  to  the  sta- 
tion, an'  if  you  gits  it  thar  befo'  the  train  starts 
I'll  gave  you  a  pound.'  'Meat  or  bread?'  says 
Alfred — he  always  was  for  makin'  a  bargain — 
an'  Mr.  Maude  says,  'No,  you  idiot,  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  Hustle  now!'  'Yas,  sir/  says 
Alfred,  and  he  did  hustle.  He  driv  Jim  mule, 
an'  they  went  out  of  the  yard  at  a  run.  Mr. 
Soames  driv  Mr.  Maude,  and  he  ain't  got  back 
yit.  I  dunno  when  Mr.  Maude  '11  get  back; 
he  didn't  say.  Oh,  I  forgot;  Mr.  Soames  says 
he  ain'  Mr.  Maude  now,  he's  Lord  somethin'— 
Chestnut,  I  think.  Lemme  go  and  see  if  your 
room's  ready,"  and  out  she  went. 

Hugh  followed  her  into  the  hall.  "Never 
mind  fixing  up  a  room  for  me.  I'm  going  up 
river,  and  don't  expect  to  be  back  to-night. 
What  boy  is  there  here?" 
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"  A  yellow  boy,  name  Nim — you  know  Nimrod 
Elick  Grey? — there  he  now  by  the  rack/^ 

"Oh  Nim!''  Carrington  called. 

Nim  came  forward,  beaming  at  his  return. 
What  horses  have  you  got  in  the  stable?" 
There's  two  hunters  Mr.  Maude   told  me 
to  turn  out  in  the  pasture,  just  as  he  driv  out'n 
the  yard,  and  there's  Buck'hams." 

"Put  Maude's  saddle  on  Buckingham  for 
me,  will  you?  Tell  Soames  I  took  him,  when 
he  comes  back.  And  ride  this  horse  of  Terry's 
in  to  Eastover  for  me." 

The  horse  was  brought  out,  Hugh  mounted 
him  and  gave  him  the  signal  to  start  with  his 
knees.     Then  he  reined  him  in. 

"Nim!" 

"Yas'r." 

"Go  into  Mr.  Maude's  room  and  bring  me 
that  pair  of  spurs  lying  on  the  hearth." 

Aunt  Mandy  stood  watching  Hugh  from  the 
porch,  while  Nim  buckled  on  the  spurs.  "  Ain' 
you  feared  she  done  fo'git  you?"  she  asked, 
jocularly,  as  he  touched  Buckingham's  sides 
with  them. 

"  Aunt  Mandy,"  Hugh  said,  earnestly,  "  don't 
you  say  a  word  to  me.  I'm  so  scared  now  I  just 
can  sit  on  my  horse." 

THE    END 
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